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DUEBER=HAMPDEN 

..  WATCHES  .. 


For  Discriminating  People  who  want  "The  Best. 


»> 


"  All  advertise  watches,  but  no 
one  makes  watches  in  America 
but  the  '  Dueber-Hampden  Com- 
pany.' Some  make  Watch 
jMovements,  some  make  Watch 
Cases;  no  one  can  guarantee  a 
^vatch  who  makes  one-half  of 
it  only." 


"j?*  (^•^^t^^^'^'^'c?*^*^*^'^*^'^*^'^'^*^* 


•'  Lever  Set"  and  Cannot  "Set"  in  the  Pocket.  Made  in  the  only  factory 
in  the  world  where  a  complete  watch  (both  case  and  movement)  is  made. 
Every  Watch  Guaranteed  (Case  as  well  as  Movement). 

"The  400,"   The  Ladies'  Watch. 

•'John  Hancock"  21  Jewels,  The  Gentlemen's  Watch. 

"Special  Railway,"  21  and  23  Jewels,  for  Railway  Men,  etc. 

Look  for  the  name   "'  Dueber  "   in  the  case. 
Write  for  our  "  Guide   to  Watch   Buyers." 


THE 


DUEBER=  HAMPDEN   WATCH   WORKS, 

CANTON,    OHIO. 


For  mutyai  advantAsa  wnan  you  writ*  to  an  aavartiaer  piaaaa  mantion  the  Review  of  i.eviaws. 


October  20,  ipo2. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


1. 


THE  PROFESSOR  OR  THE  TIGER. 
I. 
The  Tiger:   "Ha!    Ha!    There's  that    Professor 
Bugg,  again.      I'll  bet  he  won't  escape  me  this 
time." 

{Continued  on  page  iii.) 


"Don't  shout." 


"  I  hear  you       I   can  liear 
now  as  well  as  anybody 
■■'How''    Oh   someihing 

new-THE     WILSON 
INION-SENSE 
EAR- 
DRUM. 


CONtl 


I  ve  a  pait 

in   my  ears 

now.  you  can 

see     the  m  — 

they're    invis- 

ihle      I  wouldn't  know 

I   had   ihem   in  mysel' 

only  ihai 

I  bear  all 

light  '• 


"CYCLONE" 
WOVEN    WIRE    GATES. 

Light,  Strong,  and  Rabbit  Prcof. 

Made  of  STEEL  TUBK,  with  Malleable  IRON 
FITTINGS;  with  Galvanised  SteeS  Wire  woven 
on  to  the  frames. 

CAN'T  SAG  OR  PULL  THE  POSTS  OVER, 


lwW^.«.<.^^-WUW<'i^M/f(U^fal^r«.\^MiUl»fVtkWL*iU«lt/'fl 


Weight  of  a  9-foot  Gate  under  50  lbs.     Hinges,  Catchei, 
and  Stops  complete.     Can  be  hung  in  a  few  minutes. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catatog:ue 
of  Fencoi  Gatcsi  and   Droppers. 


"CYCLONE" 

WOVEN    WIRE    FENCE    COMPANY, 

128   FRANKLIN   ST.,   MELBOURNE. 


WILSON  EAR-DRUM 

IS  leally  a  subsiituie  (or  ihc  working 
pans  of  tbe  natural  ear  Has  no  wire 
Invisible    easy    to    adjusi.    comforiable  , 

Totally    difletent     from     any    other    device 
Descriptive    pamphlet    sent    upon    request 

J.    CHALMERS. 
229-231  COLLINS  STREET,  MELBOURNE 

(sole  »gent  ro«  »usT»»t»s«*' 


A  NEW  DOUBLE- 
WALLED  VAPOUR 
BATH    CABINET. 

Same  as  1303   stvie  Except 
Ocubie  Walled. 

Having  received  many  requests 
for  a  Cabinet  containing  all  the  vit- 
tuea  of  our  famous  1903  style,  with 
however  double  walla— something' 
that  would  sell  at  a  higher  price- 
prompts  ns  in  offering  our  new  190-1  Style  Double-Walled 
Quaker  Cabinet. 

For  bathing  purposes,  beneficial  effects,  convenience, 
simplicity  and  durability,  our  1904  S^yle  Cabinet  cannot 
be  excelled,  and  for  the  class  of  people  who  want  a  double- 
walled  cabinet — the  best — we  recommend  Style  1904. 

■  Prices     ===== 

1903  style  (single  wall)        25/- 

Head  and  face  steaming  attachment  (single   wall;    3/6 

1904  style  (double  walls) 45/- 

Head  and  face  steaming  attacbmeBt  (double  walls)    5/6 

Complete  with  best  alcohoi  siove,  nack.  Handle  and 
\  apour  Cup,  directions,  formtilas,  ready  tor  instant  use 
when  received. 

With  the  next  100  of  the 
1904  Style  Cabinet  sold. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 


we  will  put  in  the  head  steaming  attachment, 
absolutely  free  (usual  price  5/6),  to  advertise 
these  Cabinets- 

We  pay  freight  to  all  direct  Railway  routes  in  ^Tictoria, 
N.  S.  Wales  and  8.  AustraMa,  also  Australian  and  N.  Z. 
ports. 

STAR    NOVELTY   COMPANY, 

229-231  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


for  rniituic  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  [Review  of  Rev'ewa- 
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THE  RFJIEJV  OF  REVIEWS. 


October  20.  1002. 


Absolutely  CurC 

BILIOUSNESS. 
;V=^    SICK   HEADACHE. 
^    TORPID    LIVER. 

INDIGESTION. 
^^  CONSTIPATION. 
^^  FURRED  TONGUE 
DIZZINESS. 
SALLOW  SKIN. 

They  TOUCH  the  LI  VE-R 
Be  Sure  they  are 


There's  SECURITY  in 

ARTERS 

ITTLE 


Small  Pi! 


Small  Dose.        S:nall  Price. 


Carter's 


r 


n 


I^  STEEL  STAR 
WINDMILL, 


TRUE    AS    STEEL 

(OF  WHICH  IT  IS  MADE), 

Is  galvanised  after  being  put  together.  This 
galvanises  every  rivet  and  bolt  in  its  position, 
protecting  tlie  bolts  and  the  cut  edges  from 
rust.  This  galvanising  business  is  a  great 
feature — increasing  tlio  life  of  the  MILL. 

YOU    SEE    IT,    DON'T   YOU? 


They  have  ball  beabings.  which   is  another 
val'iabli'  ]i"'iiit. 


Ai.KNTS  - 

JOHN    DANKS    &    SON 

PROPRIETARY    LIMITED, 
Bourke  St.,   Melbourne.         Pitt  St.,  Sydney. 


Over  lOO  Years  have  proved  their  Value!  \ 

G.  L.  ROB&RTS,  W.O. 


Inventor  ol 

Dp.  ROBERTS' 

POOR  MAN  S  FRIEND 

OINTMENTS 

The  best  for  all  WOUNDS  and 
SKIN  DISEASES.  CHROr  IC 
SORES,  ULCE  ATE'  L.  GB, 
PIMP..    S.  8   EE  EYES,  Sec. 


Bom  1766,  Diefl  11(34. 
•^    ^   '^    w — -w-** 


US' Dr.  ROBERTS' ► 

ALTERATIVE  PILLS^ 

for  all  impurities  of  the  blood  L 
Invaluable  for  Skin  Diseases.? 
Pri'-es.  IS.  iHd.  and  is.  gd  each! 
of  Medicine  Vendors,  or  post  free! 
for  Stamps  from  Sole  Makers,  I 
BEACH  &  BARNICOTT,  Ltd,! 
Bridport\ ' 


OBESITY. 


SIMPLE  CURE,   FAT   PEOPLE- 


RAYOLA 


No  Injury  to  Health. 


Rapid   Eftect 


GIBSON    <&  MOLONEY. 
CHEMI3TS,    193  LYQON  STREET,  CARLTON. 


NO  AGENTS. 


Post 


for  mutual  advantasa  wnor»  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  oT  Reviews^ 


October  20,  igo2. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 
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-"I'll   ju 
out  on  him 


11. 
lie   behind   this 


St 

when 


he 


rock   and    pounce 


comes. 


(Continued  on  page  vi 


MR.  EDISON'S  LATEST 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

lat.— The  New  MOULDED  Records,  made  of  a  harder 
material,  which  is  more  durable,  and  wears  better  than 
the  old  tvpe,  is  not  damaged  by  handling,  anu  is  more 
natural  in  tone,  more  distmct,  and  of  exceptional  loud- 
ncM. 

2nd.— The  new  Model  "  C  "  Reproducer,  for  all  ma- 
chines (except  Gem),  which  h&a  two  absolutely  new  and 
important  features,  viz.,  a  built  up,  indeetructible  di*- 
phraam,  very  highly  sensitive,  and  a  new  form  of 
sapphire,  shaped  like  a  button,  and  so  placed  in  the  Re- 
producer arm  that  the  edge  of  the  sapphire  tracks  in  the 
groove  of  the  Record;  the  contact  surface  is  very  much 
smaller  than  thi,t  of  the  old  ball  type,  and  in  conse- 
quence can  follow  the  undulations  of  tne  record  without 
tnat  tendency  to  jump  from  crest  to  crest  so  often  the 
case  with  uue  old  style.  That  harshness  which  has 
hitherto  characterised  the  reproduction  of  the  Phono- 
graph and  kindred  machines  is  now  entirely  overcome, 
the  result  being  a  perfectly  natural  and  musical  effect 
most  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

In  future  the  "  Gem  "  will  be  equipped  with  the  Model 
B  Automatic  Reproducer,  as  previously  supplied  with  the 
higher-priced  machines.  This  will  materially  improve 
the  reproduction  of  the  Gem,  both  with  the  present  style 
and  the  new  Moulded  Record. 

PRICES    ON     APPLICATION. 


EDISON    PHONOGRAPH 

Universal  Chambers, 

325    COLLINS    STREET,     MELBOURNE 

Telephone  505. 


CO., 


..pBEOOSft" 
KNITTING 
MACHINES. 

^ANCI-ES 


Wonderful 
Sewing  Machines 


mHEi 


VVERTHE'W'S 

Head  0»"' 

173  VI\LU^W  ST. 

MEUBOOBNE 


°^CAust-.as- 


(apsburg  Pianos. 

Electra  Cycles. 


CATALOGUES 

ON    APPLICATION. 


INSPECTION 
INVITED. 


For  mutual  advantase  when  yeu  woriie  to  an  aavertiser  pleae*  mention  the  Review  ot  Reviews 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REJ'IEJVS. 


October  20.  10' 


Stop 
Killing 
Yourself : : 

With 

Quackery, 
Drugs,  etc.  ! 

And  CURE 

VOURSELK 
BY  USING 
NATURE'S 
OWN 
REMEDY- 


THE    CENTURY    THERMAL 

BATH    CABINET! 

It  cleanses  the  system  of  disease,  by  sweating  it 
through  the  7.000.000  pores,  Nature's  channels  for  re- 
moving impurities. 

Try  it  for  RHEUMATISM.  SCIATICA,  NERVOUS 
DISEASES,  LIVER  AND  KIDNEY  TROUBLES,  etc., 
etc.  This  Cabinet  is  the  only  patented  Thermal  Bath 
on  the  market  and  the  original,  being  highly  recorn- 
mended  by  the  vrorld's  leading  physicians  and  authori- 
ties on  hygiene. 

A  wonderful  complexion  beautifier!  Portable;  Fold- 
ing; Self  Purifying!      Weight,  15  lbs. 

Price  30/-  to  80/-    Delivered  to  any  Wharf  in  Australia. 

ALEX.  TROUP,  Sole  Agent,  3  Royal  Arcade, 

MELBOURNE. 
Century  Thermal   Bath  Cabinet  Ltd.,  London. 


THE 


RURY  KEROSENE  GAS 
'^^°'   COOKING  APPARATUS. 


Cooking 
with   Com" 
fort    Abso- 
lutely    un- 
surpassed. 


Simple, 
Effective, 
Economical 
Cleanly. 

■Wilfdo  ALL  THE  COOKING-  for  a  household 

for  ONE  SHILLING-  A  AVEEK. 

Every  Apparatus  fitted  with  the  silent  "Primus." 

Prices  from  38/6  to  70/-. 


CHAMBERS  &  SEYMOUR 

n^OI^^lyEOI^^C3-DSI^s , 
Corner  of  Collins  and  Swanston  Sts., 


MELBOURNE. 


1 


-The  Great  Health  Food. 


The  Great  Health  Food 


GRANUMA. 


Children  Like  It. 


Doctors  Recommend  It. 


JAS.    INGLIS    &    CO.,    YORK   ST.,    SYDNEY, 


Wholesale  Agents. 


«  »♦<»»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦■»♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»  ♦^ 


For  mutual  advantage  when  yo"  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  i>evlew3. 


October  20,  1902. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS    CURE 


In  FAMOUS  REMEDY  for 


Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia. 


COUGHS,     BRONCHITIS,     ASTHMA     AND    CONSUMPTION. 

Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  aonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  Cough,  DifflcuUy  of 
Ireathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief ;  and  to  thoie  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the 
Cheat  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure.  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  privinjr  strength  to  the  voice, 
had  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  where 
"Coughs"  have  been  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  is  p-enerally 
tufficient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain. 

Remember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Consumptios 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 


^^  BEWARE    OF    COUGHS! 


CONSUMPTION. 

TOO  ILL  TO  LEAVE  HIS   BED. 
A  COMPLETE   CURE. 

"  Mr.  W.  O.  Hearne— Dear  Sir,— I  am  writing  to  tell  you  about  the 
wonderful  cure  your  medicine  has  effected  in  my  case.  About  three 
years  ago  I  began  to  cough.  At  first  the  cough  was  not  severe,  but  it 
gradually  g'Ot  worse,  and  I  became  very  weak  and  troubled  with  night 
iweats,  pain  in  my  chest,  and  great  quantities  of  phlegm.  On  several 
aocasions  there  was  blood  in  the  expectora'ed  matter.  1  had  been 
treated  by  a  doctor,  who  pronounced  my  case  to  be  Consumption,  and 
rarious  other  treatments  had  been  tried,  but  without  benefit.  It  was 
at  this  stage  that  I  heard  of  your  Bronchitis  Curr;,  and  sent  to  you  for 
a  course  of  the  medicine.  When  it  arrived  I  "vas  too  ill  to  leave  my 
bed,  but  I  commenced  taking  it  at  once,  and  frradually  improved.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  two  lots  of  medicine  \  ou  sent  have  effected  a 
aomplete  cure,  for  which  accept  mv  very  bfst  thanks— Yours  grate- 
fully, "J.  BLAIR. 

"Westminster,  Bridge-road,  S.E  ,  Londt  o." 


AGONISING   COUGH.— NINE   MONTHS'   TORTURE. 

RELIEVED   bv   ONE    DOSE   of    '/EARNE'S    BRONCHITIS 

CURE.      CURED   by   TWO    BOTTLES 

"  Dergholm,  Victoria. 

"Dear  Sir,— I  wish  to  add  my  tefdmony  to  the  wonderful  effect  of 
your  Bronchitis  Cure.  I  suffered  or  nine  months,  and  the  cough  was 
»o  distressingly  bad  at  nights  I  w  as  obliged  to  get  up  and  sit  by  the 
£re.  I  had  medical  advice,  and  tried  other  'remedies,'  without  avail. 
I  tried  yours,  and  never  had  s  fit  of  coughing  after  taking  the  first 
dose,  and  though  I  have  had  but  two  bottles  I  feel  I  am  a  different 
man,  and  the  cough  has  vanished.  You  may  depend  upon  my  making 
known  the  efficacy  of  your  v/onderful  remedv  to  anyone  I  see  afflicted. 
"Yours  faithfully.  JAMES  ASTBURY." 


GRATITUDE    AND   APPRECIATION. 

HUNDREDS   CURED  IN   THEIR  OWN  CIRCLE. 


"The  Scientific  Australian  Ofl^ce,  169  Queen-st.,  Melbourne. 
"  Dear  Mr.  Hearne,— The  silent  workers  are  frequently  the  most 
eSective,  and  if  there  is  anybody  in  Victoria  who  during  the  last  few 
y«»rs  has  been  repeatedly  working  for  and  singing  the  praises  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  it  is  our  Mr.  Phillips.  This  gentleman, 
••ime  three  years  ago,  was  recommended  to  try  vour  Bronchitis  Cure 
by  Mr.  Barham,  accountant,  Collins-street,  and  the  effect  that  it  had 
wM  80  marked  that  he  has  ever  since  been  continually  recommending 
It  to  others.  We  are  glad  to  add  this  our  testimony  to  the  value  of 
Hearne's  most  valuable  Bronchitis  Ctire,  which  has  eased  the  sufferings 
»*  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  even  in  our  own  circle  of  acquaint- 
»t,oe.    Believe  us  always  to  be  yours  most  faithfully, 

•PHILLIPS,    ORMONDE    &   CO." 


QUEENSLAND    TESTIMONY. 

FROM    BRISBANE   WHOLESALE   CHEMISTS. 

"69  Queen-st.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
"  Mr.  W.  0.  Hearne.    Dear  Sir,— Please  send  us  36  dozen  Bronchitis 
Onre  by  first  boat.    We  enclose  our  cheque  to  cover  amount  of  order, 
^e  often  hear  your  Bronchitis  Cure  spoken  well  of.    A  gentleman  told 
cu  to-day  that  he  had  given  it  to  a  child  of  his  with  most  remarkable 
rwult,  the  child  being  quite  cured  by  three  doses. 
"We  are,  faithfully  vours, 
"THOMASON,   CHATER   &  CO.,   Wholesale  ChemistB." 


We,  the  undersigned,  have  had  occasion  to  obtain  Hearne's  Bron- 
tdiitis  Cure,  and  we  certify  that  it  was  perfectly  and  rapidly  successful 
•Bder  circumstances  which  undoubtedly  prove  its  distinct  healing 
rer.  Si^ed  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  Myers-street,  Geelong, 
fifty-nine  other  leading  residents. 


ASTHMA. 

PREVIOUS   TREATMENT    FAILED.      A  Sj  ^'ENTEEN-  YEARS' 
CASE   CURED    BY   THREE   H  (TTLES. 

Mr.  Alex.  J.  Anderson,  of  Oak  Park,  CU  rlesville,  Queensland, 
writes: — "After  suffering  from  Asthma  for  jeventeen  years,  and 
having  been  under  a  great  many  different  treatments  without  benefit, 
I  was  itjduced  to  try  Hearne's  medicine  for  Asthma.  After  taking 
three  bottles  of  this  medicine  I  quite  got  rid  of  the  Asthma,  and  since 
then,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  1883  (15  years  ago),  I  have  not 
had  the  slightest  return  of  it.  The  medicine  quite  cured  me,  and  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it." 

Writing  again^on  the  4th  April,  1899,  he  states:— "I  am  keeping 
very  well  now.     /ever  have  the  slightest  return  of  the  Asthma." 

A  K^W  EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

"  I  uv  ,A  your  Bronchitis  Cure  for  three  of  my  family,  and  it  cured 
each  of  them  in  from  one  to  three  doses. — P.  F.  MULLINS,  Cowie'i 
Creek,  Victoria  " 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  relieved  my  son  wonderfully  quick  I  only 
gave  him  four  doses,  and  have  some  of  the  medicine  yet;  but  I  arc 
sending  for  another  bottle  in  case  I  should  want  it.— D.  M'DONALl), 
Trinky,  viaQuirindi,  N.S.W."  ^ 

"  My  wife  is  82  years  old,  and  I  am  79,  and  I  am  glaA  to  inform  you 
that  your  IJronchitis  Cure  has  done  us  both  a  wonderful  deal  of  good, 
it  having  quickly  cured  us  both.— R.  BASSET,  Strath  Creek,  via 
Broadford,  Victoria." 

"I  h.ive  used  one  bottle  of  your  Broncliitis  Cure  with  great  bent^tit 
to  myself,  as  the  smothering  has  completely  left  me. — (Mr9)J<.)i4N 
RAHILLY,  Glenmaggie,  Victoria." 

"I  have  finished  the  Bronchitis  Cure  you  sent,  and  am  am^^cd  at 
what  it  has  done  in  the  time.  The  diflfloulty  of  breathing  has  all  gone. 
—J.  HARRINGTON,  Bingegong,  Morunda'h,  N.S.W." 

"I  lately  r.dministered  some  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure  to  a  son  of 
mine,  with  splendid  effect.  The  cure  was  absol  itelv  miraculous.— D. 
A.  PACKER,  Quiera,  Neutral  Bay,  Sydney,  N.S.W.'' 

"Your  Bronchitis  Cure,  as  usual,  acted  splendidly. — C.  H. 
RADFORD,  Casterton,  Victoria." 

"Kindly  forward  another  bottle  of  your  famous  Bronchitis  Our* 
without  delav,  as  I  find  it  to  be  a  most  valuable  medicine. — (Mrs.)  J. 
SLATER,  Warragul,  Victoria." 

"  I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  The  result  was 
marvellous.  It  eased  me  right  off  at  once.  -G.  SEYTER,  Bourbe, 
N.S.W." 

"Your  medicine  for  Asthma  is  worth  £1  a  bottle.— W.  LETTS,  Hey- 
wood,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  tried  lots  of  medicine,  but  yours  is  the  best  I  ever  had.  I 
am  recommending  it  to  everybody, — S.  STEELE,  Y^anko  Siding, 
N.S.W." 

"  I  suffered  from  Chronic  Asthma  and  Bronchitis,  for  which  I  ob- 
tained no  relief  until  I  tried  your  medicine,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
am  astonished  at  mv  present  freedom,  as  a  direct  result  of  my  brief 
trial.— JOHN  C.  TRELAWNEY,  Severn  River,  via  Invereil,  N.S.W." 

"  Last  year  I  suffered  severely  from  Bronchitis,  and  the  doctor,  t-o 
whom  I  paid  seven  guineas,  did  not  do  me  any  good  ;  but  I  heard  of 
your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  two  bottles  of  it  made  me  quite  well. — H. 
HOOD,  Brooklands,  Avoca-street,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne." 

"  Please  send  me  half-a-dozen  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  This  medi- 
cine cured  me  in  the  winter,  and  has  now  cured  a  friend  of  mine  of  a 
very  bad  Bronchitis. — A.  ALLKN,  Ozone  House,  Lome,  Victoria." 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  me  much  good.  This  is  a  new  ex- 
perience, for  all  the  medicine  I  previously  took  made  me  much  woi*«. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  two  bottles  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  yoa 
have  pulled  me  through  a  long  and  dangerous  illness. — HENRY 
WURLOD,  Alma,  near  Maryborough,  Victoria." 

"The  bottle  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  you  was  magical  In  iva 
effects —CHAS.  WHYBROW,  Enoch's  Point,  via  Darlingford,  Vic- 
toria." 

"  Upon  looking  through  our  books  we  are  j'.ruck  with  the  steady 
and  rapid  increase  in  the  sales  of  vour  Bronchitis  Cure. — ELLIOTT 
BROS.,  Ltd.,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Sydney,  N.S.W." 


Prepared  only,  «ntf  seld  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  HEARNE,  Chemist,  Geelonsi  Victoria. 

bsAltalte,  2s.  6d. ;  larffe,  4s.  ed>     Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors.     Forwarded  by  post  to  any  address  when  not  obtaibable  loeaUf . 
for  mutual  advanta<a  whan  you  write  to  an  advertiser  Diease  mention  the  Revitw  of  Revlewsb 
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^'-^aTb^^?'®  steel  windmills 

PATENT 

STEEL 

WATER 

TROUGHS 

Manufactu- 
rer and   im- 
porter of  all 
Requisites 
for  Watering 
Stock, 
House,  or 
Garden. 

The  Cheapesi , 
Simplest,  and 
Most  Durable 

>'ILL 
Manufactured. 

Awarded  8  Gold 

Medals. 

Hundreds  cf 

Testimonia's. 

The  Largest 

Manufacturer 

and  Supplier  in 

the  Australian 

Colonies. 

Catalogues  Free 

on  Application. 

Specially  adapt- 
ed for  Stock 
Water  Supply. 

^^^  JAMES  ALSTON, 

Near  Queen's  Bridge.       South     Melbourne. 


HAS 

No  Equal. 


The  Most 
Lasting. 

The  Most 
Reliable. 


PRICES  :-^ 

10/6. 

12/6, 16/6,21/- 
25/-  to  £20. 

Of  all 

Stationers. 

Ask  for 

The  '  swan: 


CATALOGUE   POST   FREE. 

MABIE,  TODD,  &  BARD. 

93,  Cheapside,  London,  Eng. 


THE 


GOLD  CURE 


For 


ALCOHOLISM 


BOTH 


and  the 


cSreo!    morphia  habit. 

Th  k 

BI-CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD  TREATMENT 
FOR  VICTORIA, 

Elstablished  TEN  years  ago  by  Dr  Wolfenden,  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  CENTRAL  MISSION,  MELBOURNE. 

REV.  A.  R.  EOQAR,  Superintendent. 

This  is  its  Goarantee  of  Good  Faith. 


THE  TREATMENT  which  is  conducted  at  the  Insti- 
tute, "OtIRA,"  JOLIMONT  Squarb,  Jolimont,  in 
private  and  pleasant  surroundings,  completely  de- 
stroys the  craving  and  desire  for  drink  and  druifB,  and 
sets  their  victim  free.  At  the  same  time  it  tones  up 
his  system  and  makes  him  a  better  man  physically.  A 
leading  Collins-street  physician  watches  each  case. 


Send  for  Pamphlet  (gratis).     Address  to  the  Institute,  or  to 

Mk.  a.  J.  Derrick,  Central  Mission,  Melbourne. 

Mention  this  Papkr. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews 
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III. 
-"  He's  getting  close.       I  hear  his  footsteps." 

(Continued   on  page  ix.) 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL 

"^^  E  grant  every  purchaser  of  our  ELECTRIC  BELTS  and 
APFLL^;\CES  a  trial  of  Thirty  Days  before  payment, 

wh:ch  is  fully  explained  in  our   "ELECTRIC   ERA."    Our 

Electric  Belts  M-ill  sure  all 
NERVOUS  and  other  DIS- 
E.ASES  in  all  stages,  however 
caused,  and  restore  the 
wearer  to  ROBUST  HEALTH. 

Our  Man-ellous  Electric 
Belts  g-ive  a  steady  soothing 
current  that  can  be  felt  by  the 
wearer  through  all  WEAK 
PARTS.  REMEMBER,  we  give 
a  written  guarantee  with  each 
Electric  Belt  that  it  will  per- 
manently cure  you.  If  il  does 
not  we  will  promptly  return 
the  full  amount  paid.  We 
mean  exactly  what  we  say, 
and  do  precisely  what  we 
promise. 

KOTICE.— Before  purchasing  we  prefer  that  you  send  for 
our  "ELECTRIC  ERA"  and  Price  List  (post  free),  giving 
illustrptions  of  different  appliances  for  BOTH  SEXES,  also 
TESTIMONY  which  will  convince  the  most  sceptical. 

Address — 

German  Electric  Belt  Agency, 

63    ELIZABETH    STREET,    SYDNEY. 


H.M. 


UNDER    THE    ROYAL    PATRONAGE    OF 

THE     QUEEN     OF     GREECE.  ,_,  H.R.H.     THE     DUCHESS     OF     SPARTA, 


H.R.H.     PRINCESS     MARIE     OF     GREECE. 
H.R.H.     THE      DUKE     OF     SPARTA. 


H.R.H.     PRINCESS     HOHENLOHE. 

H.R.H.     PRINCE     QEORQE     OF     QREECB 

(Hi^h  Commissioner  ol  Crete,  et«.,  eta) 


ii 


HARLENE 


EDWARDS 

"  FOR 
THE 


HAIR 


THE    QREAT 
PRODUCER   AND   RESTORER. 


Th«  FInaat  Dressing  Specially  Prepared  and 
Delicately  Perfunned. 

A  Luxury  and  a  Necessity  to  Every  Modern  Toilet. 

"HARLENE" 

ProdaoeB  Lnxnriant    Hair.      Prevents  its  Falling  OS  or 
TumlnK  Qrey.    Unequalled  for  Promoting  the  Growth  of 
ths  Beard  and  Moustachs.     The  Renowned   Remedj  for 
Baldnesi,     For  Preserving,  Strengthening,  and  Rendering 
the  Hair  Beaatifully  Soft;  for  Bemeving  Scarf,  DandrufI, 
•to.,  also  for  restoring  grey  hair  to  its  Original  Colour, 
Fall  Description  and  Direction  for  use  in  20  Languages 
supplied  with  every  Bottle. 
1s.i  2*.  6cl.|  and  (3  times  2b.  6d.  size)  4s.  6d.  per  Bottle, 
from  Chemists,  Hairdreatsers,  and  Stores  all  over  the  World. 


cDWARDS'  "HARLENE"  CO.,  95  &  96  High  Holborn,  London 


For  mutual  advantase  when  you  wrrite  to  an  advertiser  oiease  mention  the  Review  of  Ravlews 


VIll. 
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.  .  .  NUTRITIVE    FOODS.   .  .  . 

FELTON,    GRIMWADE  &  CO/S 

EXTRACT  OF  MALT 

(For  Debility  And  Weak  Digestion) 


AND 


EXTRACT  OF  MALT 

WITH    COD    LIVER    OIL 

(For  Pulmonary  Complaints  and  Wasting;  Diseases). 


SOLD     BY     CHEMISTS     IN     ONE     POUND     TINS. 


AT     ONE    SHILLING     EACH. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Revltw  of  Reviews. 
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BROOKS 
ROBINSON 


AND   CO.  LTD. 


^OPALITE/^ 

THE    NEW 
WALL    TILING. 

Beautiful  and  Everlasting. 
Always  Clean. 
For  Bathrooms,  Lavator<<t 
etc.,  etc. 


ARTISTIC 


Established 
t854. 


mw  Papers 


IV. 

The  Elephant :     •  Heavens!     What's  this?       An 
ambush;"' 

(Continued  on  page  xi.) 


ALL    GRADES. 

Leaded  and  Embossed  Glass. 
High-Reliei  Ceiling;  Decorations. 
Mantelpieces,  Hearth  Tiles,  Grates. 
Stained  Glass  and  Tiles. 


59   to   65    ELIZABETH    STREET 

MELBOURNE. 


PERFECT  Food  for  Infants. "  f 

-v  r  ^...        \  r\  \     C       U  A  T   T   TXT  ^^ 


Mrs.  ADA  S.  BALLIN, 

Editress  of  BaJ>y. 


Over  70  Years 


Established 


For  INFANTS  and  INVALIDS. 


"Very  carefully    prepared    and  highly  nu- 
tritious."- LANCET, 

"Admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  iafants 
and  young  persons." 

Sir  CHAS.  A.  CAMERON,  C.B.,  M.D- 

Ex-President  0/  the  Royal  College  0/ 
Surgeons,  Ireland. 


USED    IN    THE 


RUSSIAH    IMPERIAL   NURSERY. 


RUPTURE  rxSSuT 

operation,    pain     or     dependence 

upon   Trusses. 
The  only  humane  treatment 

Immediate  Relief  and  Permanent 
Cure  is  obtained  by  my  improved 
combined  treatment.  Send  for 
Treatise,  "  Rupture  and  its  Cure." 

SURGEON    LAIMGSTON, 

M.R.C.S.,  ENG., 
T'lrow  away 
jour  Truss.     COR  .  RU  SSELL4.  COLLI  NS  STS.,  IVl  E  L  3 


GOLD    MEDAL 

Woman's  International   Exhibition, 
London,   1900. 

Manufacturers:    JOSIAH    R.   NEAVE   &  CO., 

Fordingbridge,  England. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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N.B.— 


Great  Reductions! 


Having,  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  had  thousands  of  pupils  who  still 
kindly  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of  my  System  of  Memory  Training,  I  now 
offer  it  to  the  public  at  the  undermentioned  REDUCED  rates.  I  now  use  my 
SIXTH  EDITION,  whicli  is  a  greatly  improved  form  of  the  lessons  for  which 
I  used  to  charge  60s.  For  the  full  course  of  MEMORY  LESSONS  by  corres- 
pondence, with  Figure  Dictionary,  and  printed  exercise  forms,  etc.  etc.,  my 
terms    now   are:  — 

(1)  Private  pupils,  20s.  each. 

(2)  A  Class  of  four  or  more  persons,  sending  the  money  at  same  time.  las. 
each;  but  each  member  of  such  class  will  be  taught  separately. 

(3)  Teachers  15s.,  and  pupil  teachers  10s.,  each. 

On  receipt  of  the  fee  the  first  lesson  shall  be  promptly  sent  to  the  address 
of  the  applicant,  with  the  understanding  that  the  pupil  shall  not  teach  it  to 
others.  Prospectus,  with  heaps  of  testimonials,  free.  Send  for  one;  but,  to 
save  time,  forward  application  and  fee  at  once  to — 

R.  BROWN,  229  Collins  St.,  Melbourne,  Vic. 

l-'or  mutual  advantaee  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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Professor  Bugg:    "  Well,  I'm  cei'tainly  iu   luck 
to-day  in  having  this  kodak  with  me." 


ta 


VISITORS    TO    LONDON 


Should  Stat  at  th«  MAOMiricsMT 

HOTEL  METROPOLE 

TRAFALGAR    SQUARE. 


Position  most  Central.     Charges  Moderate. 

Rooms,  iaoluding  light  and  attendance,  from  6/- 
per  day. 


A    HOTEL  OF  THE    HIGHEST  ORDER. 
PATRONISED    BY   THE   BEST  CLASSES. 


PROPRIETORS  : 
GORDON    HOTELS,    LIMITED. 


'I 
I 
X 


♦ 
♦ 
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Hudson's  Eumenthol   Jujubes. 


iREGISTEREO.) 


For 

COUGHS,     COLDS, 

BRONCHITIS, 

and  all 

AFFECTIONS  of  the 

THROAT  and 

LUNGS. 


The  Great  Antiseptic 
Remedy  for  the  Cure  of 
INFLUENZA,  and  Pre- 
vention of  CONSUMP- 
TION. Invaluable  for 
Sineers  and  Public 
Speakers. 


GOLD    ONLY    IN    TINS. 


Sold  by  all  Chemists,  Is.  6d.,  or  Post  Free  on  receipt  of  Stamps  of  any  State, 

from  tne   Proprietor, 

G.    HUDSON,    CHEMIST,    IPSWICH,    QUEENSLAND. 


SYDNEY 
And    FELTON, 


DEPOT:     5    and    7    QUEENS    PLACE; 
GRIMWADE    &:    CO.,     MELBOURNE,    AGENTS 


They  ease  a  Tired  Throat,  and  are   help-ful  in    Indigestion   and    Dyspepsia. 

The  AUSTRALASIAN  MEDICAL  GAZETTE  says:  "  Of  great  service  in  affections 

of  the  throat  and  voice." 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  AUSTRALASIAN   COLLEGES  I 


/llbctbobiet  Xabiee'  (ToUcge, 


HAWTHORN,    VICTORIA. 


"  If  there  is  a  Collegre  in  Australia  that  trains  its  girls  to  be  ladles  It  is  the   Methodist   Ladiee' 
Celleee."— A  Parent  in  New  South  Wales. 

•■The  best  praise  of  the  College  is  that  it  trains  its  girls  in  character.      This  is  what  a  parent 

values."— A  Victorian  Parent. 


PRESIDENT    -    REV.  W.  H.  FITCHEH,  B.A.,  LL.D.         HEAD  MASTER    -    J.  REFORD  CORR,  M.A,  LIB. 


THE  COLLEGE  consists  of  stately  buildings  (on 
which  nearly  £40,000  has  been  spent),  stand- 
ing in  Spacious  Grounds,  and  furnished  with 
the  latest  and  most  perfect  educational  appli- 
ances. It  includes  Gymnasium,  Art  Studio, 
Swimming  Bath,  Tennis  Court,  etc. 

THE  ORDINARY  STAFF  numbers  fifteen,  and 
includes  six  University  Graduates,  making  it 
the  strongest  Teaching  Staff  of  any  Girls' 
School  in  Australia. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS.— The  Visiting  Staff  con- 
sists of  eighteen  experts  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing, including  the  very  best  Teachers  in  Music, 
Singing,  and  all  forms  of  Art. 

BOARDERS  are  assured  of  wise  training  in  so- 
cial habits,  perfect  comfort,  refined  com- 
panions, and  a  happy  College  life. 

RELIGIOUS  TRAINING.— Each  Boarder  attends 
the  Church  to  which  her  parents  belong,  and  is 
under  the  Pastoral  Charge  of  its  Minister. 
Regular  Scripture  teaching  by  the  President. 


BOARDERS    FROM    A    DISTANCE.— G  i  r  1  • 

are  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  College, 
and  by  the  pre-eminent  advantages  in  Health, 
Happiness,  and  Education  it  offers,  from  all 
the  Seven  States. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS.— Young  Ladies  are  re- 
ceived who  wish  to  pursue  Special  Lines  of 
Study  without  taking  up  the  full  course  of  or- 
dinary school  work. 

UNIVERSITY  SUCCESSES.— At  the  last  Ma- 
triculation Examinations,  fourteen  students  of 
the  M.L.C.  passed,  out  of  seventeen  oflicially 
"  sent  up,"  and  two  of  the  unsuccessful  missed 
by  only  one  point  each!  This  is  the  highest 
proportion  of  passes  secured  by  any  college. 
There  were  no  failures  in  Greek,  Algebra, 
French,  German,  Botany,  Geography,  and 
Music,  and  only  one  in  English  and  Physiology. 
Thirteen  "  Honours  "  were  obtained  in  English, 
French,  and  German. 


The  following  are  unsought  testimonials  to  the 
work  of  the  College,  taken  from  letters  of  parents 
received  during  1901.  They  are  samplae,  it  may  be 
added,  of  scores  of  similar  letters  received: 

A  parent  whose  girls  have  been,  for  some  years, 

day-girls  at  the  College,  writes: 

"  Now  that  their  school  years  are  coming  to  an  end, 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  say  what  I 
fcope  will  be  the  life-long  benefit  they  have  derived  from 
being  alumnae  of  the  M.L.C.  Their  progress  amply 
repays  my  wife  and  myself  for  any  sacrifice  we  have 
made  to  secure  them  this  great  advantage." 

A  country  banker,  whose  two  daughters  were  re- 

iident  students,  writes: 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  my  daughters  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  where  they  have  every  advantage  that  talent, 
tone,  and  exceptional  kindness  can  give  to  school-girls. 

FTom  a  country  minister: 

"  The  College  was  a  very  happy  home  to  our  girl 
lor  the  two  years  she  was  there.     She  is  never  weary 


telling  us  of  the  great  kindness  and   care  she  alway* 
received." 

A  South  Australian  lady  writes: 

"  I  wanted  my  girl  to  be  brought  up  amongst  lady- 
like companions,  and  to  be  happy;  and  I  must  con- 
gratulate j'ou  on  accomplishing  what  is  not  only  my 
desire,  but  what,  I  am  sure,  is  the  desire  of  hundreds  of 
other  mothers  as  well." 

From  a  parent  whose  daughters  have  been  day- 
students: 

"  I  look  upon  the  M.L.C.  as  a  real  temple  of  purity, 
kindness,   and   happy   girl-life." 


The  "Young  Man"  (England): 

"  British  readers  will  probably  have  but  little  ide» 
of  the  national  importance  of  this  institution.  It  ha« 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  High 
Schools  for  girls,  not  in  Australia  only,  but  in  all  th« 
world."  <* 


,END    POSTCARD     FOR    COLLEQB     HANDBOOK,     WITH    PHOTOGRAPHS- 

NEW  TERM   BEGINS  JULY  22,  i9U2. 
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W.  SUMMERSCALES  &  SONS  Ltd. 

PHOENIX    FOUNDRY,    KEIGHLEY,    YORKSHIRE- 

Makers  of  High-Class  Laundry  Machinery  and  Cook- 
ing Apparatus  for  Asylums,  Hotels,  Mansions,  Public 
and  Private  Laundries,  etc.,  etc 


Largest  Makers 

in  the  Wo-ld 

of 

WASHING, 

WRINGING 

AND 

MANGLING 

MACHINES. 


ESTABLISHBD   1850. 


SOLE    AUSTRALASLAJ-T    AGENTS: 


JOLLY   BROS.,  CROIVIWELL  BUILDINGS,  MELBOURNEc 
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THE    LION    BRAND. 


I  defy  all 

^o 

approach 
if. 
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•'  WAITER,  TfflS  BEKPSTKAK  ,18    NOTHINO  BUT  AN  OLD 
SHOE  SOLE." 

"  WELL,    SIR,    WHAT    DO  TOtT     EXPECT    KOB    FIFTEEN 

CENTS  f    A  PAIR  OF  BOOTa7'" — Joumol  Atnutant. 


GEREBOS 

TABLE 


SALT 


Makes  all  the  Food 
more  strengthenino. 

JVtim  Qroeert  and  Stores. 
Wholeta:e  Agentt :   Peterson  and  Co.,  Melbiunte. 


Boer=British  War  Pictures. 


The  end  of  the  War  has  come.  Everybody  will  now 
want  Pictures  illustrating  the  various  battles  fought 
in  South  Africa.  We  have  at  great  expense  pub- 
lished nine  large  and  beautiful  pictures,  on  heavy,  super- 
fine, calendered   paper. 

BATTLE  OF  BELMONT. 

CHARGING  THE  BOER  GUNS  AT 

ELANDSLAAGTE. 

ATTACK  OF  ROYAL  CANADL\NS,  PAARDE- 

BERG. 

CHARGE  OF  GENERAL  FRENCH'S  CAVALRY  ON 

THE  RETREATING  GENERAL  CRONJE  AT 

PAARDEBERG. 

These  pictures  are  20  x  28  in.  Sample  and  terms. 
Is.  2d.  each;  all  four  for  3s.;  7s.  per  dozen;  25  for 
12s.;    50   for    £1    Ss.;     £2   per    100. 

BATTLE    OF    TUGELA    RIVER. 

BATTLE  OF  SPION  KOP. 

GORDON  HIGHLANDERS  AT  BATTLE  OF 

BELMONT. 

BATTLE  OF  MAGERSFONTEIN. 

SURRENDER  OF  GENERAL  CRONJE  AT  PAAR- 
DEBERG. 


These  pictures  are  32  x  28  in.  Sample  and  terms,, 
2s.  each;  all  five  for  7s.  3d.;  15s.  per  dozen;  J.5' 
for  £1  6s.;  50  for  £2  12s.;  £5  4s.  per  100.  Very  hand- 
some, printed  in  6  to   14  colours. 

AGENTS 

coin  money.  Enormous  success.  The  pictures  are 
RED  HOT  SELLERS.  Veritable  mortgage  raisers;  one 
agent  sold  eighty-six  in  one  day.  We  will  sell  a 
COMPLETE  OUTFIT,  consisting  of  all  the  nine  dif- 
ferent pictures,  for  only  9s.  This  sum  you  may  deduct 
when  you  have  ordered  for  £5  worth.  Absolutely  no 
pictures  sent  free.  Don't  waste  time  and  postage  in 
writing  for  lower  prices.  We  pay  all  charges.  We 
take  back  all  unsold  pictures  and  refund  your  money. 
Remit  by  International  P.O.,  Money  Order  or  Bank 
Draft,  payable  in  the  U.S.  Prepay  all  letters  to  us  with 
2M.  Let  us  attend  to  your  wants.  We  can  sell  yom 
anything  you  want.  Our  picture  stock  Is  the  largest 
of  all  kinds,  books,  jewellery,  silverware,  musical  instru- 
ments, talking  machines,  magic  lanterns,  etc.,  etc.  We- 
are  the  largest  Agents  Supply  House  in  America.  Cor- 
respondence in\'ited.  Enclose  stamps  for  reply.  Cut 
this  out  and  send  to-day  and  begin  to  make  money,. 
Address: 


HOME    NOVELTY    M'FG    CO., 


(Dept.  710)   P.O.  Box  518, 


CHICAGO.    U.S. A 


tor  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  RevKew  of  Reviews. 
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EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  OF 

ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT' 


A     SIMPLE     REMEDY     FOR     PREVENTING    AND    CURING 
BY     NATURAL     MEANS 

All  Functional  Derangements  of  the  Liver,    Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  in   Diet, 
Biliousness,   Sick    Headache,    Giddiness,    Vomiting,    Heartburn. 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Conscipation,  Thirst, 
Skin  Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish  Cold  with  High  Temperature 
and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections  and 
Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


INDIGESTION,  BILIOUSNESS,  SICKNESS,  etc.— "I  have  often  thought  of  writing  to  tell 
vou  -what  'FKUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Biliousness. 
About  MX  or  seven  years  back  my  husband  suggested  I  should  try  'FE1JIT  SALT.'  I  did  so,  and  the 
result  has  been  marvellous ;  I  never  have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have ;  I  can  eat  almost 
anything  now.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  and  recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such  an  invaluable 
pick-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache  or  don't  feel  jurl;  rfght.  "       "  Yours  truly, (August  8,  1900)." 

The  efTect  of  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  on  a  Disordered,  Sleepless,  and  Feverish  Condition  is  simply 
marvellous,      it  is,  in  -fact,  Nafrt^re's  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 

CAUTION. — See  capsule  marked  Eno'S  '  Fruit  Salt.'    "Without  it  yoii  have  a  Worthless  Imitation. 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 


A  Vapour  Bath 


IN     THE 


HETTRICK 
BATH    CABINET 

IS  AN 
INDESCRIBABLE    LUXURY. 
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IF  YOU  ARE  TIRED,  IT  IS  MOST  REFRESHING;  WEAK,  IT  xo 
STRENGTHENING;  UNWELL,  IT  IS  HEALTHGIVING. 

It  removes  disorders  from  the  system  in  the  simplest  way.  You  can  medicate 
this  bath.  Put  a  little  eucalyptus  or  quinine  in  the  steaming  water,  and  you  get  an 
eucalyptus  or  a  quinine  steam  bath,  and  so  on.  Our  circular,  supplied  with  the 
bath,  gives  you  38  different  medications  for  different  complamts.  Invaluable 
as  a  cure  for  rheumatism.  Or  you  can  add  any  desired  perfume  to  the  water,  eau- 
de-Cologne,  for  instance,  and  get  a  most  delicious  bath. 

No  trouble.  You  can  prepare  it  in  three  minutes.  Light  a  spirit  lamp,  put 
it  under  a  little  pan  holding  boiling  water,  get  in  the  bath,  fold  it  over,  and  there 
you  are,  in  the  most  delightful  perspiration  imaginable.  You  can  use  it  in  your 
bedroom.  Send  for  one.  Price,  all  complete,  for  the  HETTRICK,  the  best  in 
the  market,  308. 

Send    to 

Enterprise  Co.,  Box  133,  G.P.O.,  Melb. 
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GOOD  ADVICE. 

"  I  am  in  love  with  tluit  girl  in  the  silk  dress. 
She  is  a  poem." 
"  Better  wait  till  you  see  the  poem  in  print." 


ACTS    LIKE    MAGIC! 

Has  Never  Been  Known  to  Fail  to  Cure  Horses  of 
SPLINTS,  WINDGALLS,  SPRAINS,  SORE  BACKS,  SORE 
SHOULDERS,   BROKEN    KNEES,   GREASY  HEELS, 
STRAINS,  SWELLINGS,   Etc. 

EVIDENCE. 

Sebastopol,  March  4,  1902. 
Dear  Sirs,— We  have  used  Solomon  Solution  for  a 
number  of  years,  for  sore  backs,  girth  galls,  sore  shoul- 
ders, greasy  heels,  and  for  all  kinds  of  wounds  and 
sprains  in  horses  and  cattle.  We  have  great  pleasure 
in  recommending  it.      No  stable  should  be  without  it. 

Yours  truly, 

D.  HANRAHAN  &  SONS. 


SOLOMON    SOLUTION    CURES. 

Price  2/6  and   5/-  jar. 
Obtainable  of  All  Chemists,  Storekeepers,  Saddlers. 


Patentees  and  Sole  ^fanufacturers 

SOLOMON    COX    &    SON, 


422    BOURKE    STREET. 


MELBOURNE. 


The  "Enterprise" 
Rubber       -«<^i^^. 
Massage 
Roller 

Makes,  Keeps  and  Restores 
Beauty  in  Nature's  own  way. 

The  cup-shaped  teeth  have  a  suction 
effect  on  the  skin  that  smooths  out 
wrinkles,  rounds  out  the  beauty  mus- 
cles, and  gives  perfect  circulation  of 
the  blood. 

It  is  so  constructed  that  it  treats 
every  portion  of  the  face  and  neck  per- 
fectly, even  to  the  "  crow's  feet "  in 
the  corners  of  the  eyes. 

Sample  Jar  of  "SKIN  FOOD"  ij- 

Given   Away  with  each    Roller.     ^/  ^ 


Roller  and  Sample  Jar 


Post  Free. 


THE   ENTERPRISE   CO., 


Box  133,  G.P.O. 


MELBOURNE. 


Bennington's 
Carrageen 
Irish  Moss. 


FOR  STUBBORN  COUGHS  AND  COLDS. 


The  above  preparation  has  the  largest  sale  of 
any  cough  medicine  in  Australasia.  It  is  a  safe 
and  valuable  remedy  for  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
^\'hooping  Cough,  and  Chest  Affections  gene- 
rally. 

The  "Irish  Moss"  is  used  largely  by  public 
speakers  and  singers  as  a  voice  restorative,  il 
removes  all  huskiness,  and  increases  the  power 
and  flexibility  of  the  voice. 

SOLD   EVERYWHERE 
In  Large  and  Small  Bottles. 

— ^— — — ^—  PREPARKD  BY  —^——^—— 


GEORGE    BONNINGTON,    CHEMIST, 
Christchurch,  N.Z. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Hevlews. 
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NATURE'S    PLEASANT    LAXATIVE, 


California 

Syrup  of  Figs 


brings  health,  comfort,  and  enjoyment  of  life  to  all 
who  have  experienced  its  beneficent  laxative  and 
purifying  properties.  It  has  given  complete  satis- 
faction to  millions,  and  has  met  with  the  general 
approval  of  the  medical  profession,  because  it  acts 
simply  and  naturally  upon  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
bowels,  without  weakening  them,  and  is  absolutely 
free  from  every  objectionable;  quality  and  sub- 
stance. Too  mild  and  gentle  in  its  action  to  be 
classed  as  an  ordinary  purgative,  it  is  nevertheless 
prompt  and  unfailing  in  the  permanent  cure  of 
Habitual  Constipation,  Torpid  Liver,  Biliousness, 
Indigestion,  Dyspepsia,  Nausea,  Depression,  Sick 
Headache,  Stomachic  Pains,  and  all  disorders 
arising  from  a  debilitated  or  irregular  condition  of 
the  liver  and  stomach.  This  painless  remedy  is 
specially  prepared  by  a  process  known  only  to  the 
California  Fig  Syrup  Company,  and  its  palatability 
and  other  exceptional  qualities  have  made  it  the 
most  popular  remedy  known.  It  acts  in  harmony 
with  nature  ;  it  is  alike  beneficial  to  the  babe  and 
the  mother,  to  the  invalid  and  to  the  strong  robust 
man,  when  bilious  or  constipated,  and  is  therefore 
the  best  of  family  remedies. 


THE  GOOD  IT  DOES  IS  PERMANENT. 


Ask  for 


California 
Syrup  of  Figs 

and  look  for  the  name  and  trade  mark  of  the 

CALIFORNIA   F!G  SYRUP  CO. 

Of  all  Chemists,  i/i^  and  1/9 

Depot  : 
as  SNOW  HILL,  LONDON.  EMI» 
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BATR 
ROOM 


"Puck."] 

DRAWING  FROM  THE  NUDE. 


GOOD   HAIR   FOR  ALL. 

..cm 

Mi 


HOLLAND^S 

MARVELLOUS  HAIR  RESTORER 

Has  gained  a  world -■»\nde  reputa'ion  for  arresting  the  prematurs 
decay,  promoting  the  growth  and  giving  lustre  to  the  hair.  It  your 
hair  19  falling  off,  try  it.     If  it  is  thin,  try  it 

Price  Ss.i  4s.|  5s.     Postage  9cl.  extra. 


HOLLAND'S    PARASENE, 

For  Bkaetna,  Ringworm   and  all  Parasitical  Di-eas  s  of  the  Head,  and 
for  making  Hair  gr  w  on  Bald  Paiches. 
Price  6s.     Postage  9d.  extra. 


HOLLANDS  NATURALINE  for  restoring  Grey  Hair 

to  its  original  colour. 

Acts  quickly,  naturally,  and  effectively.  Price  5s.  6d.  Postage  9d.  extra 

Consult  E.  HOLLAND  for  all  Diseases  cf  the  Hair. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  by  Washington  Soul  &  Co.,  Pitt-s;.,  SyOney. 


E.  HOLLAND,  Hair  Specialist, 

193   COLLINS   STREET,    MELBOURNE. 


Alcoholic  Excess 

DRINK     and     DRUG     HABITS  and    resultant    Nervous    Diseases   eradicated   at   home 

without    inconvenience   by 

TURVEY'S    TREATMENT. 

Assured  results.     Either  sex.     Adaptable  to  every  case.     Success  testified  by   Officials    of    London    Diocesan    Branch    of 

CHURCH     OF     ENGLAND    TEIMPERANCE    SOCIETY. 

THOMAS  HOLMESi  the  famous  North  London  Missionary,  Author  of  "Pictures  and  Problems  of  the  London  Police 
Courts,"  writes:  "1  wish  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  great  value  of  your  remedy.  I  selected  only  those  cases  that  are 
acknowledged  to  be  at  once  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  hopeless.  In  the  lowest  depths  I  met  them.  I  soon  saw  the  beneficial 
etfects  of  your  remedy,  their  physical  condition  rapidly  improved,  their  depression  of  mind  passed  away,  they  became  bright  and 
hopeful — in  fact,  new  men." 

A     FEW     PRESS    OPINIONS. 

"  The  Treatment  succeeds  in  ninety-seven  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  The  Faculty  acknowledges  itself  amazed  at  the 
"  marvellous  success  of  this  new  remedy,  which  destroys  the  taste  for  alcohol  and  kindred  drugs,  making  them  absolutely 
"  abhorrent  to  the  patient.  A  strong  point  about  this  proved  cure  is  that  it  can  be  taken  as  ordinary  medicine,  and  in  no  way 
"  interferes  with  general  habits,  while  the  inebriate  home  becomes  practically  a  thing  of  the  past." — Whitehall  Review. 

"The  Advertiser  is  able  to  adduce  definite  evidence  that  his  method  has  had  really  good  results." — Truth. 

The  "REVIEW   OF    REVIEWS"    (London),  in  an  Article  entitled  "Where  the  English 

are  holding  their  own,"— says  :— 

"For  some  years  the  Gold  Cure  as  a  remedy  for  inveterate  drunkenness  held  the  field.  This  American  method  of  treatment, 
"although  achieving  considerable  success  in  many  cases,  is  far  from  being  a  universal  specific.  It  entails  a  long  and  costly 
"treatment,  involving  subcutaneous  injections  and  residence  in  an  institute  during  the  time  of  treatment.  The  competing 
"system  to  which  I  am  now  calling  attention  is  simpler,  and  appears  to  be  not  less  efficacious.  The  Tacquaru  Company, 
"although  in  its  infancy,  claims  already  to  have  effected  a  cure  of  nearly  3,000  cases  of  those  who  suffer  from  alcoholic  excess. 

"  The  Company  has  its  own  medical  men,  who  examine  every  case,  and  who  vary  what  may  be  called  the  supplementary 
'  ingredients  of  the  specific  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  with  which  they  are  dealing.  Unlike  the  Gold  Cure, 
"  it  necessitates  no  subcutaneous  injection,  and  patients  can  be  treated  in  their  own  homes." 

Pamphlets,    etc.,    can    be    obtained    from    THE    TACQUARU   CO.,    73    Antberley    House, 
Norfolk  Street,  London,  W.C,  or  from  "Tacquaru,"  Box  133,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne, 
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Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box. 


BEECHAM'S    PILLS 

Are  the  most  efficacious  medicine  yet  known  for  the  cure  of  all  forms  of 

Indigestion,  Bilious  Disorders, 

Sick  Headache,  Poorness  of  Blood, 

Nervous  Debility,  and  General  Want  of  Tone. 

Such  unquestionable  testimony  can  be  obtained  by  almost  anyone  anywhere.      Those  who  have 
taken  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  have  realized  the  immense  benefits  derived  from  their  use,  and 

have  reeominended  them  to  their  friends. 

But  notwithstanding  the  gigantic  sale  of  over  SIX  MILLION  BOXES  PER  ANNUM, 

there  are  still  ihodsands  of  sufferers  who  are  spoiling  their  lives,  and  possibly  ruining  their 
health,  with  experiments,  while  the  old-established  remed}',  BEECHAM'S  PILLS,  remains 
still  untried. 


5oId  Everywhere  in  Boxes,  Price  i /i|  (56  Pills)  and  2  9  (168  Pills). 


Only  12/6 

Carriage  Paid. 


Also   a  Regal   Gold 
Albert  Chain  Free. 


CINEMATOGRAPH  WATCH 

A     MARVEL     IN     WATCHES. 

The  Cheapest,  Neatest,   Most  Interesting  and  Attractive  Best  Time-Keeping 

Watch  ever  sold,   even  at  many  times  its  price. 

A  Handsome  Keyless  Lever  Watch 

possessing    Novei   Features  never  before 
seen  in  connection  with   Pocket  Timekeepers. 

T^HE  Cinematograph  Watch  is  of  medium  size  and  is  guaran- 
■*■  teed  a  perfect  timekeeper.  The  cases  are  made  from  a 
special  alloy  of  xjickel  siiver  .tud  other  expensive  metals,  pro- 
duciug  strength,  durability  and  beauty,  with  the  property  of 
never  losma  its  close  reaemlilaiice  to  sterling;  silver.  Most  elegaut  embossing  in 
beautiful  patterns  emiiellishes  the  case,  sliviug  the  Watch  an  apijearauce  of 
richness  difficult  to  imagine  at  the  very  low  price  for  which  it  is  sold.  The 
face  IS  protected  by  a  heavy  crystal,  almost  unbreakable.  The  W^ich  is  a 
Keyless  Lever,  and  possesses  the  most  modern  aupliances  for  setting  and  regn- 
iatiiu'.  which  are  so  simple  as  to  be  mastered  by  anyone.  For  timekeeping' 
qualities  ne  Watch  coating  Ten  Pounds  can  excel  it.  The  appropr.aie  name 
"  Cinematograph"  has  been  given  to  these  Watches  on  account  of  the  beanti- 
fnUy  colored  scenes  on  the  dials — hvndscapes.  interiors  of  rooms,  Ac.  with 
figures  of  men,  women  and  children  that  move  and  perform  various  actions 
lu  a  positively  life-like  manner.  These  wonderful  effects  are  produced  by 
ingenious  coDnections  between  the  tiuurea  and  the  movement  of  the  works 
The  scene  becomes  at  once  an  attraction  and  a  curiosity,  making  the  Watch,  ii. 
adilition  to  being  a  useful  and  reliable  timekeei.er,  an  object  of  interest  and  ji 
amusement  at  all  times  to  the  beholder.  Havintr  effected  a  contract  with  tin  ,> 
European  makers,  by  which  we  have  secured  the  e^cclusive  right  to  the  sale 
of  this  Wonderful  Watch  throughout  .Australia,  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  w. 
have  decided  to  sell  it  at  12/6  Carriage  Paid.  We  sell  the  Cinematograph 
Watch  at  this  low  price  in  order  to  introduce  otlier  goods  of  our  manufacture 
and  importation,  as  we  depend  upon  the  Watch  so  pleasing  its  purchaser  thai 
we  shall  secure  customers  for  our  other  lines,  of  which  Illustrated  Catalogues 
will  be  sent  with  each  watch.  We  will  not  sell  more  than  one  watch  to  one 
Individual.  A  Special  Offer.— To  each  purchaser  of  a  Cinematograph  Watch 
we  will  present  free  one  of  our  celebrated  REGAL  GOLD  ALBERT  CHAINS 
to  introduce  our  Regal  Gold  Jewellery.  This  offer  is  made  for  a  limited  time' 
■o  you  must  order  not  later  than  15th  April,  next.  Cut  this  advertisement 
out  at  once,  as  it  may  not  appear  again,  and  forward  it  with  your  order 
accompanied  by  Money  Order,  Postal  Notes  or  Cheijue  in  Registered  Letter' 
Cross  cheques  London  Bank  of  Australia,  with  exchange  added,  in  favor  of  -____^ 

The  Union  Manufacturing  &  Agency  Co.,  359  361  Collins  Street, 


A  Few  Testimonials 


Mr.  John  Cr.awford,  of  Crossover, 
Vic  ,  writes:— ■■  The  Cinematograph 
^\'atch  you  sent  me  is  a  good  time- 
keeper, and  I  am  much  pleased  with 
the  regal  gold  chain.  I  can  only  say 
the  watch  and  chain  are  a  modern 
marvel  in  price  and  value." 

Mr.  Robt.  Gt«,  of  Clyde,  N.Z., 
writes; — "I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  Cinematograph  Watch  ;  it  is 
a  perfect  timekeeper.  Some  time  ago 
I  accidentally  let  the  watch  fall  about 
10  feet  into  some  concrete  and  it  never 
stopped,  though  the  glass  was  broken." 
SlE.  Geo.  ^meedmak,  of  Andover, 
Tas.,  writes:— •■  I  received  the  Cine- 
matograph Watch  and  Albert  chain 
in  good  order,  and  am  very  pleased 
with  my  purchase.  I  have  shown  the 
watch  and  chain  to  some  of  my  friends 
and  they  speak  highly  of  them." 

Mr.  F.  W.  Beikne,  of  Mokohinui, 
N.Z.,  writes:— "Please  send  me  another 
Cinematograph  Watch.  I  was  pleased 
with  the  other  watch  I  got  from  you. 
It  was  a  splendid  timekeeper,  but  I 
got  it  full  of  salt  water  and  it  is  badly 
rusted." 

Mr  Henry  Peabce  of  Broken  Hill, 
N.S.W..  writes:- •■  Your  Cinemato- 
graph Watch  and  chain  duly  received. 
I  am  very  much  pleased  with  tliem. 
The  workmanship  is  excellent.  Please 
forward  another  watch  and  chain  to 
my  son." 

Mr.  Matthew  Rabeets.  of  Nathalia. 
Vic,  writes:--"  Tue  Cinematograph 
Watch  I  got  from  you  is  keeping  good 
time  with  the  Post  Office.  It  has  never 
varied  a  minute  for  three  weeks." 

Mr.  Peter  BoBLANn,  of  11  Bloom- 
berg St..  Abbotsford,  Vic.  writes:— 
"  The  Cinematograph  Watch  I  pur- 
chased from  j'ou  in  May  last  has  given 
me  perfect  satisfaction.  It  has  worn 
well  and  is  an  excellent  timekeeper.  I 
am  on  the  railways,  and  can  always 
depend  upon  the  watch  to  a  minute." 
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ITS  SLPERIORITV. 

Little  Ikey  (who  has  au  inquiring  mind). — 
"'  Papa,  i^ili  it  true  dot  der  pen  ish  miglitier  than 
dcr  sword?" 

Old  Swindlebaum.— "  Yase,  uf  gourse!  How 
could  a  man  put  his  broperty  in  Iiis  vite's  name 
mit  a  sword?" 


ik 


DR.    RICORD'S 

PILA 

CURES    PILES. 


"  PILA  "  is  a  Sure  and  Permanent  Cure  for  Blind 
and  Bleeding  Piles.  Sufferers  should  not  fail  to  give 
this  valuable  remedy  a  trial.  It  has  cured  tnousanda 
of  the  very  worst  cases!  Saved  many  a  painful  opera- 
tion, and  given  immediate  relief  from  pain.  "  Pila  " 
is  taken  internally,  and  is  specially  recommended  to 
delicate  constitutions.  Price,  5s.  per  jar,  postage  Is. 
extra.  Send  for  "  Dr.  Ricord's  Treatise  on  Piles," 
and  testimonials  free  on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed 
envelope.       If   not   obtainable   at   your   chemist    apply 

direct   to   Co. 

AGENTS : 

PERRY  &  CO..  47  QUEEN  STREET.  MELBOURNE. 

SUB-AGENTS  : 
R.  W.  Beddome  &  Co..  254  Bourke  Street.  SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA— F.  H.  Faulding  &  Co.,  Druggists,  Ade- 
laide. WESTERN  AUSTRALIA— F.  H.  Faulding  & 
Co..  341  Murray  Street.  Perth.  NEW  SOUTH  ^V  ALES 
— F.  H.  Faulding  &  Co.,  16  O'Connell  Street,  Sydney. 


RAFFAN'S 


CATARRH   REMEDY 


TIME 
and 
MONEY 
GAINED 


I  -,     2  6,     5- 

WILL  CURE 

A  Simple  Cold  in  a  Day, 
A  Neglected  Cold  m  a  Werk, 
An  Obstinate  Catarrh  in  a  Month. 

Literature  of  CATARRH  and 

Treatment  with  each  Bottle. 

For  fiirtlitr  infuroiatiun.  or  if  not  ob- 

taii>al>ie  Inca'ly,  c   mniuuicate  with 

RAFFAN,    Carlton,    Melbourne. 

Ai.i.  Chemists. 


EVERY    MAN    IS 

More  or  less  interested  in  the  curative  powers  of 
MEDICAL  GALVANISM  and  the  proper  method  of 
applying  this  wonderful  agent.  Before  purchasing 
Electric  Belts  or  Batteries  send  for  our  valuable  FREE 
BOOK  entitled  "  THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF 
DISEASE  BY  ELECTRICITY."  It  will  tell  you  what 
you  ought  to  know,  and  may  save  you  time,  money  and 
disappointment. 

Address  :     ARTHUR    HALE    &    SON, 
44   Castlereagh   .*^treet,  Sydney. 


Do  you  wish  to  become  a  Complete  Master  of 

THE     SCIENCE    OF    BANKING  7 

LONG  DILL'S    SYSTEM    OF    BANKING 

is   a    Perfect  System  of  Banking  with  a  Paper  Currency. 
Taught  by  Correspondence  in  six  lessons. 

Having  made  the  Science  of  Banking  in  its  relation  to  tlie 
production,  exchange,  and  distribution  of  wealtli,  and  iberefore  m 
its  relation  to  a  scientitic  solution  of  the  entire  Social  Problem, 
the  special  study  of  my  life,  and  havinjj  disco  ered  liie  true  secret  of 
a  Perfect  System  of  Banking  with  a  Paper  Currency,  I  am 
prepared  to  teach,  by  mail,  all  persons  desirous  of  mast  ritij,'  my 
original  system  of  Bankiiij^,  for  the  following  fees:  £1  first  lesson  ; 
remaining  five  lessons,  £2  each.  In  these  six  1.  ssons  I  guarantee  to 
teach  you  a  perfect  system  of  Banking  with  a  paper  curre-icy,  and 
make  you  a  thorough  master  of  the  whole  Science  of  ^conomlcSl 
80  that  you  will  not  only  see  how  your  country  can  be  kept  in  the 
highest  state  of  perennial  prosperity,  but  you  will  also  have  obtained 
possession  of  The  Key  to  a  scientific  solution  of  the  Social 
Problem. 

H  hen  you  have  finished  my  course  of  instruction,  you  will 
clearly  perceive,  among  other  mattert — (1)  Why  the  American  Green 
Back,  French  Assignat,  and  other  paper  currencies  fell  in  value,  and 
the  only  true  scientitic  remedy  (not  to  be  found  in  any  treatise  on 
the  subject)  for  this  defect  of  previous  currencies  (2)  The  fallacy  of 
the  Bi-metalists'  theory,  and  likewise  how  gold  can  be  converted  into 
a  commoditv  of  commerce  and  cease  to  be  used  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  without  affecting  prices  or  injuring  commerce.  (3)  How, 
it  desired.  Socialism  couM  be  establishtd  through  the  medium  of 
a  State  Bank  withou'  disorganising  production  or  trade,  so  that  all 
the  land  and  industries  of  any  country  could  be  purch  sed  by  the 
State  in  a  manner  never  before  thought  of,  and  controlled  by  the 
State  for  the  common  good  of  all. 

Such  information  is  invaluable  to  all  persons  who  are.  or  who 
contemplate  becoming,  Banker^,  Politicians,  Political  Economists, 
Social  K>  formers,  etc.,  and  I  have  made  the  fee  for  tuition  low  in 
order  to  obtain  as  many  pupils  as  possible. 

Persons  wishing  to  join  my  classes  should  write  at  once,    en- 
closing P.OO.  for  £1  for  first  lesson,  upon  receiving  which  we  are 
certain  they  will  decide  upon  going  in  for  the  full  course. 
Address:— Ct    P.  W.   Longrdill,    Political    Economist, 

Gisborne,    New  Zealand. 
Author  of  "  Give  me  a  Hammer  and  I  will  show  you  how  to  make 
Amer  ca  the  most  Prosperous  Country  in  the  World,    "  A  New 
Religion,"  etc. 
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VITA  DAT  10. 

Wrightville,  Cobar,  N.S.W.,  January  27,  1902. 

^IR.   S.   A.   PALMER,   "  Vitadatio,"   184  Pitt   Street, 

Sydney. 
Dear  Sir, — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  to  you, 
for  the  benefit  of  others  who  may  be  suffering  as  I 
was  from  that  terrible  complaint  "  Hydatids."  my 
miraculous  recovery.  If  there  is  anyone  who  is  grate- 
ful to  you  and  to  VITADATIO,  it  is"  myself,  and  I  feel 
that  I  cannot  say  too  much  in  its  praise. 

Some  two  years  ago  I  was  compelled  to  go  to  Sydney 
to  be  operated  upon,  and  there  an  operation  was  per- 
formed in  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital.  The  doctors 
removed  a  large  lump  of  Hydatid  disease  from  my  side. 
It  was  then  supposed  that  I  was  cured,  but  after  my 
return  home  to  Emmaville,  where  I  was  then  living, 
the  Hydatids  appeared  again,  and  my  case  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  very  bad  one.  Two  of  the  doctors 
there  would  not  operate  on  me,  becauue  the  Hydatids 
were  on  the  left  lung,  but,  thanks  to  the  kindly  inter- 
est of  my  uncle,  Mr.  John  Light,  of  68  Kippax  Street, 
Sydney,  who  is  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  George  Beyer, 
the  popular  lantern  entertainer,  I  was  induced  to  give 
VITADATIO  a  trial.  When  Mr.  Light  told  Mr.  Beyer 
that  I  was  sinking  fast,  and  could  not  live  very  long, 
owing  to  Hydatids  on  the  lungs,  Mr.  Beyer  replied 
that  he  was  certain  VIxADATIO  would  cure  me.  but 
my  uncle  was  very  sceptical,  and  said  that  he  had  no 
faith  in  "  these  quack  stuffs."  Mr.  Beyer  insisted, 
however,  that  VITADATIO  would  save  me,  so  my  uncle 
called  on  you  and  purchased  three  bottles  of  VITA- 
DATIO for  me.  I  felt  no  result  whatever  fiom  the 
first  two  bottles,  but  the  third  bottle  made  me  feel  so 
ill  that  I  thought  the  end  tiad  come,  so  I  went  to  the 
doctor  again,  who  made  a  thorough  examination,  and 
he  gave  me  some  hope,  as  he  thought  the  "  mass " 
was  moving.  I  continued  taking  the  preparation,  with 
the  result  that  shortly  afterwards  I  commenced  to 
vomit  up  the  Hydatids,  and  after  continuing  with 
VITADATIO  till  I  had  taken  seven  bottles,  I  threw 
up  the  "cyst"  in  three  pieces.  I  have  put  it  in  a  bottle 
and  send  it  to  you  for  you  to  examine. 

I  wish  to  add  that  to-day  I  am  stronger  than  ever, 
and  am  able  to  follow  my  occupation  of  a  miner,  and 
m  the  interests  of  many  sufferers  like  I  used  to  be,  I 
feel  it  is  my  duty  to  make  this  miraculous  cure,  which 
was  eflfected  by  VITADATIO,  widely  known,  and  you 
are  therefore  at  liberty  to  make  whatever  use  of  this 
fetter  you  may  wish. — Yours  truly, 

CHARLES   E.   EMERSON. 

Wrightville,  Cobar,  N.S.W. 


A    WONDERFUL    CURE. 


INFLAMED  AND  GRANULATED  EYES 
CURED  BY 

VITADATIO. 


READ  MR.  H.  E.  NEVILLE'S  TESTBIONY 


Rocky  Point  Road,  Kogarah,  January  U.  1902. 
S.  A.  PAL:\IER,  Esq.,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 

Dear  Sir —I  beg  to  tender  my  testimony  as  to   the 
marvellous  healing  power  of  your  famous  VITADATIO. 
Eighteen   months    ago,    my    daughter    Clarissa    had    an 
affection  of  her  eyes.      The  lashes  and  brows  fell  out, 
the  lids  became  inflamed  and  granulated,  and  her  sight 
became  affected   that  much  she  could   scarcely  see,   in 
addition  a  discharge  was  also  prevalent.      I  tried  many 
remedies  which  were  recommended,  but  without  avail. 
I  then  had  her  attend  the  Ophthalmic  Branch  of  the 
Sydney  Hospital,  which  she  did  for  about  six  months. 
After   four   or   five    months'    treatment    there    was    an 
improvement,  and  I  hoped  a  cure  was  effected,  but  it 
was  only  temporary.      I  then  purchased  her  spectacles 
and  tinted  glasses,  and  for  a  short  period  she  was  able 
to  read  bv  their  aid.  but  her  eyes  eventually  became 
worse.       Then  I  resolved  to  test  the  VITADATIO  as 
a  last  resource.      With  that  object  I  obtained  a  dozen 
bottles.      When  two  bottles  were  used,  the  lashes  and 
brows    commenced    to    again    appear,    and    the    sight 
grew  stronger,  and  before  the  sixth  bottle  was  finished 
a  cure  was  apparently  effected.       She   could  see  well, 
and  the  spectacles  were  discarded.      I  have  waited  till 
now   to   ascertain   whether   the    disease   would   return, 
and  I  am  happy  indeed  to   say  there   seems  to  be  no 
likelihood  of  its  doing  so.      As  I  am  anxious  that  any- 
one  suffering  as  my   daughter  has   done   should  know 
what  I  can  declare  to  be  a  cure,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
forward   this  testimony  for  their  information,   and   in 
conclusion  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  willing 
to  answer  any  inquiries  concerning  the  matter,  either 
verbally  or  by  letter.      I  am  well  known  in  Sydney  and 
suburbs,  and  am  an  inspector  of  hoardings,  etc. — I  re- 
main, yours  gratefully, 

(Signed)  H.  E.  NEVILLE. 

P.S. — Make  what  use  you  please  of  this. — H.  E,  N. 


FOR    FURTHER    PARTICULARS: 

S.  A.   PALMER, 

Head  Office:    Clarendon  St.   N.,   South  Melbourne. 

(Retail  Depot,  45  and  47  Bourke  Street.) 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED.  WRITE  FOR  TESTIMONIALS. 

The  Price  of  Medicine  is  5  6  and  3  6  per  Bottle. 
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OTHERS  TAKE  IWTTEKN. 
"Great  sport,  eh?" 

"  Fine!        The   strenuous    life    is   a    s^reat    deal 
better  than  sitting  around  croakingi" 


AMERICAN  GOODS 

AND 

MANUFACTURES 


SUPPLIED    By 

HILL    &    PURINGTON    CO. 

(incorporated), 
119-121     LA    SALLE    ST.,    CHICAGO,    ILL.,    U.S.A. 

Cable  Address:  "Hill,"  Chicago. 

The  Australasian  public  is  respectfully  so- 
licited to  correspond  wifh  us  in  regard  to 
any  goods  or  manufactured  articles,  of  what- 
soever kind,  desired  from  America.  We 
furnish  distributors,  and  sell  wholesale  and 
retail  at  producers'  prices,  our  sources  of  sup- 
ply being  the  best,  and  of  exceptionally  high 
character.  Any  required  information  will 
be  cheerfully  furnished. 

HILL    &    PURINGTON    CO., 

119-121     LA    SALLE    ST.,     CHICAGO,     ILL.,    U.S.A. 


'J^lenbur^fs  Foods. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  DIETARY,  unique  in  providingr  nourishment  suited  to  the  grrowing^  dig:e8tive  powers 
of  YOUNG  INFANTS  from  birth  upwards,  and  free  from  dang^erous  germs. 


The  "  Allenburys 
The  ♦»  Allenburys 


Milk    Food    No.  i 

Specially  adapted  to  the  first  three  months  of  life. 

Milk    Food    No.  3 

Similarly  adapted  to  the  second  three  months  of  life. 


The  '*  Allenburys  "  Malted  Food    No.  3 

~^^~"^^^^^^  For  Infants  over  six  months  of  age. 


Complete  Foods, 

STERILIZED,  and 

needing  the  addition  of 

hot  water  only. 

To  be  prepared  for  use  by  the 
addition  of  COW'S  MILK, 
according  to  directions  given. 


No.  3  Food  is  strongly  recommended  for  Convalescents,  Invatids,  the  Aged,  and  all  requiring  a  light  and  easily 

digested  diet.       The  "  London  Medical  Record "  writes  of  it  that — "  No  Better  Food  txists." 
PAMPHLET  ON    INFANT  FEEDING  Free  on  application  to  the  Wholesale  Depot,  484   COLLINS   ST.,  MELBOURNE. 
ALLEN    &    HANBURYS    Ltd.,    LONDON,    ENGLAND. 


Kaye's 
Worsdell's 

BEST    FAMILY     ^%{11m 
MEDICINE.  JrlUS. 

They  Purify  the  Blood,  and  as  a  Mild  but  efleotnal  Aperient 
are  nnequailed,  ana  beyond  this,  they  brace  up  the  nerves  and  set 
•Tery  organ  in  healthy  action,  tbus  ensuring  complete  restoration 

to  perfect  health. 
They  are  a  CERTAIN   CURE   for   INDIGESTION.    BILIOUS- 
NESS,   HEADACHE,    DYSPEPSIA,    CONSTIPATION, 
LIVER  a.^d  KIDNEY   COMPLAINTS,   Etc. 
y*"'  Ladies  of  all  Ages  they  are  inTaluaoid.    Sold  by  all  Stores.  1/8. 


TOOTH -ACHE 


CURED    INSTANTLY    BY 


Bunter's 


SLEEPLESS    NldHTS 
PREVENTED. 


fREVENTS     DECAY. 
SAVES     EXTRACTION. 


Nervine. 


Gives  Permanent  Relief  by  painless  constriction  of  the  Nerve*  in 
decayed  teeth.     Neuralgic  Headache  and  all  Nerve  pains  relieved. 

GORDON  STABLES,  ESQ.,  M.D.R.N.,  says:  "Nothing  can 
be  better  ;  it  banishes  all  pain  and  saves  the  tooth.'' 

Dr.  G.  H.  JONES,  D.D.8.,  F.E.S.,  L.F.R.M.S.,  says  :  "I  have  a 
high  opinion  as  to  the  action  of  Bunter's  Nervine  to  allay  pain. 
It  is  doubtless  the  best  remedy  for  Toothache." 

SOLD    BY  ALL    STORES,    118. 
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THE  CELEBRATED 


.Sorbet 


r;  3  CORSETS 


Have  far  and  away  the  LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY 
CORSET,  British  or  Foreign,  in  the  World. 


Compel  the  approval  of  Corset  Wearers  everywhere. 
Beyond  comparison  the  most  perfect  Corsets  extant. 
Oombine  unique  principles  of  Corset  manufacture. 
O  f  their  kind  the  most  popular  competitive  speciality. 
R  epresentative  of  the  highest  standard  of  excellence. 
Stocked  in  good  assortment,  command  an  immediate  sale. 
E  ach  season  marks  an  enormous  increase  in  their  popularity, 
Thousands  of  Drapers  recognise  their  unrivalled  merit. 
Sold  by  the  retail  Drapery  Trade  to  over  4,000,000  wearers. 


Delicious,     Nutritious,    and     Digestible. 


"  Mr.     Benger's    admirable     preparations. 

—  The  Lancet. 
"  Retained   when  all  other  Foods  are  rejected.     It 
IS  invaluable." — London  Medical  Record. 


"  Benger's   Food   has  bj'  its  excellence  est.iblished 
a  reputation  of  its  own." — The  British  Med.  Journal. 
"  Deserving  of  the  highest  praise." 

—  The  Practitioner. 


Benttcr's    Food    is    Sold    in    Tins    by    Chemists,     &c.,     everywhere. 


Granu/ar  Lids. 


CURED   WITHOUT   OPERATION 


Ectropian. 


T.  R.  PROCTER, 


OCULIST 
OPTICIAN 
476  Albert  Street,  Melbourne. 

A    SPECIALIST     IN     ALL     EYE    CCMPLAINT& 


T.  R.  Procter  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  cnce  measured  their 
eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the  alteration 
produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust  spectacles 
required  during  life  without  further  measurement. 
Irocter's  Universal  Eye  Ointment  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal;  cures  BUght,  sore  and  inflamed  EyiSr 

Granular  Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Eyeball,  and  restores  Eyelashes.     2/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Coloniee 
Eto  saxeful  housewife  should   be  without   Procter's    Eye    Lotion,  more  especially  m  the  country  placee.   m 
iaflammation  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Eye.     An  early  applioation  would  cure  and  preveaj 
mf  lorther  trouble  with  th«  Eyei,     Bottlei  2/-  and  3/6,  post  free  to  any  part  o     '■■   I'olonies. 
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RAMEY'S    MEDICATOR 

For  the  Treatment  of  Catarrh   Hay  Fever, 
Bronchitis.  Influeriza,  Catarrhal 
Deafness,  etc. 
Medlcator,   with  complete  treat- 
ment, oaly  ■JO  -,  post  free. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  PAMPHLET. 

STAR  NOVELTY  COMPANY 

229  231  COLLINS  ST  .  MELBOURNE. 


A    NICE    PRESENT. 


The  New  Combination  Pin- 
cushion, Thimble  and  Reel 
Holder,  nickel  plated,  plush  top. 

Clamps  on  to  any  table  by  mcaot 
of  spring.   PRICE,  only  2/-;  post  free. 

STAR   NOVELTY  CO.. 
229-231  CoUins-st.,  Melb. 


A     WONDERFUL     INVENTION. 


The   NEW 


Aeolian  Harp 
Zither 


Or    PIANO-HARP. 

Grand   Piano-like  Tone. 

A   Harp  that  ANYONE  CAN   PLAY. 

Observe  the  diagonally  crossed  strings,  almost 
the  same  as  In  a  piano,  the  melody  strings 
passing  under  the  chord  strings.  By  means  of 
this  Improvement  In  construction  the  simi- 
larity in  tone  and  volume  of  the  piano  is 
produced, 
BEAUTIFUU  IN  DESIGN.    GRAND  RESONANT  TONE. 

ticvicction  in  jEverg  point. 

Tlie  easie8t  to  learn  of  any  musical  instrument  in 
existence.  A  Child  who  can  read  figures 
can  play  it  at  Sight.  The  reason  anyone  can 
play  this  instrument  on  tirst  trial,  even  though  the  person 
may  know  absolutely  nothing  about  music,  or  may  not 

^  ^      _   _   ^^ have  an  ear  for  music,  is  this  :   The  music  is  supplied  on 

ftfong  cardsT  wtiicli  art  placed  under  tlie  wire^;  t-ucn  iio'e  in  iiie  niuoic  i»  gueii  by  numbers,  starting  from  1,  so  all  one  has  to  do  to  render 
the  most  difficult  selections,  is  to  strike  the  t-trinj.-  immediately  above  the  numbers,  and  the  chords  when  a  capital  letter  is  indicated  ;  hence, 
we  guarantee  that  anyone  able  to  read  can  learn  to  play 

The  ease  with  which  anyone  can  learn  to  pi  y,  the  grand  music  which  anyone  can  produce,  makes  it  certain  that  no  one  will  part  with 
the  Harp-Zither. 

As  a  parlour  ornament,  the  instrument  with  its  classical  outlines  is  unique.     For  the  serenade,  the  musicale,  or  any  class  of 
entert-ainment,  the  Harp-Zither  excels  all  other  instruments  of  its  class. 
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nup  ? 


No,  because  I've  taken  some  already. 

You  oiten  say,  as  I  did,  "  I'm  out  of 
sorts,  ''run  down,  below  tone.  I  find 
work  a  burden,  am  ^-■>*  myself,  a  bit 
miserable,  under  a  cloud.     /  NEED, A 

filipV' 

That's  so  ;  you've  got  "  nerves  "  and 
need  "  picking  up."  Now,  do  as  I  did, 
get  rid  of  your  depression  and  "  out- 
of-sorts-ness,"  dyspepsia,  rheumatism, 
sleeplessness,  melancholia,  and  brain 
fag,  by  admitting  the  fact  that  you  are 
a  burden  to  yourself,  an  affliction  to 
others,  and  say,  "  Well,  the  fact  is:  '  I 
NEED  A  FILIP.'  "  and  go  straight  away 
to  the  chemist  and  say  — 

INEEDA     FILIP, 

and  see  that  you  get   it,  for  there  is  no 
other  like  it. 


If  he  hasn't  it,  tell  him  to  send  for  It 
to  address  below  ;  or  write  yourself  and 
get  it  by  post. 

It's  the  very  tonic  you  need.  Get  it, 
and  now.  If  you  are  of  my  sex,  you  are 
losing  your  beauty  and  your  vivacity, 
your  power  to  please,  by  not  "  toning- 
up."  If  you  are  a  man,  you  are  losing 
money  by  going  to  work  tired  and 
depressed. 

I've  found 

INEEDA     FILIP 

to  be  the  purest  and  best  tonic  on  the 
market.  It  will  make  your  nerves  as 
true  as  a  well-ssrung  harp-string,  give  a 
pleasant  "  tang  "  to  life,  and  make  you 
stout  of  heart  to  grapple  with  life's 
difficulties. 

Price,  2s.  6d.;  posted  to  any  address,  3s. 
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THE    HISTORY   OF   THE    MONTH, 


The  first  session  of  the  Federal  Par- 
Federai  ^iament  came  to  an  end  on  October 
Session  10,  and  it  may  be  fairly  claimed 
that  its  work  has  been  of  historic 
scale  and  importance.  It  sat  almost  continu- 
ously for  over  sixteen  months ;  its  debates,  as 
crystallised  in  the  pages  of  "  Hansard,"  stretch 
through  17,000  pages,  and  it  passed,  in  all, 
twenty-five  Acts.  Judged  by  numbers,  this 
record  seems  small.  An  Australian  Parliament 
usually  gives  birth  to  statutes  with  the  fecun- 
dity with  which  a  rabbit  produces  its  young. 
The  New  Zealand  Parliament,  for  example,  in 
its  last  session,  which  lasted  only  fifty-seven 
days,  passed  ninety-one  bills,  while  eighty-four 
other  measures  perished  at  various  stages  of 
incomplete  existence.  The  State  Parliament, 
that  is,  produces  an  average  of  almost  two 
complete  Bills  for  every  day  it  sits ;  while  the 
Federal  Parliament  passed  only  thirty-two 
Hills  in  220  sittings.  But  some,  at  least,  of 
these  are  measures  of  the  very  first  order — 
the  Tarifif,  the  Electoral  Act,  the  Immigration 
Restriction  Act,  etc.  A  Parliamentary  session 
which  gave  six  Australian  States  a  common 
tariff  will  certainly  live  in  history. 

We  describe  elsewhere,  with  ample 
Public  fulness,  the  work  and  the  character- 
Discontent  istics  of  the  Federal  Houses.  It  is 
idle  to  deny  that  there  is  a  certain 
sense  of  popular  disappointment  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  first  session ;  but,  like  many  other 
popular  moods,  this  disappointment  is  bred  of 
half-knowledge,  and  is  not  a  little  unjust.  The 
Federal  Houses  had  a  great  task.  They  suf- 
fered in  some  respects  from  bad  leadership. 
The  Tariff  debate  might  have  been  abridged 
by  whole  weeks  if  anybody  else  but  Mr.  King- 


ston had  been  in  charge  of  it.  For  Mr.  Kingston 
has  the  defects  of  his  qualities.  He  is  anxious, 
not  so  much  to  pass  the  particular  clause  at 
any  moment  before  the  House,  as  to  argumen- 
tatively  annihilate  everybody  who  differs  with 
him  about  it !  But  when  all  has  been  said  that 
even  malice  itself  can  allege  against  the  Fede- 
ral Parliament,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  has 
shown  diligence,  capacity  and  earnestness  in  a 
very  high  degree. 

The  characteristic  of  the  session — 
Labour  admirable  or  hateful,  according  to 
Control     i-j-jg  point;  of  view  of  the  critic — ^has 

been  the  domination  of  the  Labour 
party.  Its  supremacy  is  writ  large  on  the 
whole  history  of  the  session.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
curious  result  of  democracy  that,  in  the  most 
democratic  Parliament  in  the  world,  a  minority 
should  rule.  But  the  fact  is  undeniable.  The 
Labour  members  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives number  only  sixteen  out  of  a  House 
of  seventy-five ;  yet  the  ideals  of  the  sixteen 
have  received  much  ampler  fulfilment  than 
those  of  the  other  fifty-nine.  The  Labour 
members  themselves  held  a  sort  of  feast  of  jubi- 
lation after  the  session  closed,  and  recited  their 
triumphs  with  much  glee.  They  had  put  on 
the  statute  book  adult  suffrage ;  they  had  se- 
cured the  Labour  version  of  a  "  white  Aus- 
tralia," etc.  Mr.  Watson,  with  almost  indis- 
creet frankness,  described  the  Labour  party  as 
"  a  wedge  driven  in  betwixt  the  Government 
and  the  Opposition ;"  and  it  does  not  need  a 
very  big  wedge  to  split  a  loose-fibred  log. 
Both  Sir  Edmund  Barton  and  Mr.  Reid  have 
tried  to  outbid  each  other  for  the  Labour  vote ; 
and  that  circumstance  explains  Labour  domi- 
nation, and  while  that  process  lasts  the  sixteen 
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will  rule  the  fifty-nine.  But  if  the  fifty-nine 
tire  of  this  ig^noble  policy,  and  unite,  the  six- 
teen will  be  left  stranded !  Durin^^  the  first 
session  of  the  Federal  Parliament,  however, 
it  is  hardly  an  exao-g"eration  to  say  that,  while 
responsibility  was  in  one  set  of  hands,  power 
was  in  another  set.  Now,  a  state  of  affairs  in 
which  power  and  responsibility  are  in  this 
fashion  divided,  must  be  evil. 

The  session,  too,  has  made  plain 
Federal  some  defects  in  the  Federal  Con- 
Defects  stitution  itself.  The  revenue  under 
the  tariff,  for  example,  is  settled  and 
collected  by  one  Parliament ;  it  is  expended  by 
another  set  of  Parliaments.  The  Federal  Par- 
liament, in  this  way,  handles  four  times  as 
much  money  as  it  has  any  ri^^ht  to  spend,  and 
the  State  Parliaments  have  no  voice  in 
raising-  the  largest  part  of  their  own  re- 
venue !  The  plan,  again,  by  which  the  Fede- 
ral Parliament  takes  one-fourth  of  the  total 
tarifif  revenue  for  its  own  use,  and  hands  three- 
fourths  back  to  the  States,  works  very  un- 
equally as  far  as  the  States  themselves  are  con- 
cerned ;  and  not  one  of  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution had  wit  enough  to  foresee  this. 
Much  of  the  defects  of  the  system,  however, 
belong  to  what  may  be  called  the  bookkeeping 
period,  and  will  pass  away  with  it.  Another 
unforeseen  result  of  Federation  seems  likely  to 
arise.  The  Federal  Parliament  itself  has  every 
prospect  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  profes- 
sional politicians.  A  busy  lawyer  with  many 
clients,  a  merchant  at  the  head  of  a  great  busi- 
ness, cannot  afiford  to  travel  to  a  Parliamen*; 
so  remote,  or  to  sit  through  sessions  so  long 
drawn  out. 

The  result  of  the  general  election 
Political  ^'^  Victoriaislittleless  than  apolitical 
Cyclone     revolution.     When  the  new  House 

met  on  October  14.  sixty-three 
supporters  sat  behind  Mr.  Irvine;  the 
combined  Opposition  and  Labour  party  num- 
bered only  thirty-two.  And  the  mere  num- 
bers represent  very  inadequately  the  real 
change  effected.  The  Opposition,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Labour  party,  has  almost 
ceased  to  exist.  Many  of  the  veterans  of  the 
House  have  been  swept  out  of  political  exist- 
ence. A  majority  emerges  which  is  pledged 
to  economy,  and  to  all  that  economy  means : 
a  smaller  and  less  costly  Parliament. 
There  are  to  be  no  more  semi-so- 
cialistic experiments :  no  further  enlarge- 
ment of  the  functions  of  the  State,  erect- 
ing it  into  a  sort  of  semi-divine  Providence ; 


and  a  wise  care  for  the  natural  industries  of 
the  country.  The  new  House  is  almost  more 
than  a  Parliament  with  a  mandate.  It  is  a 
convention  under  the  forms  of  a  Parliament; 
for  its  first  business  is  to  reform  its  own  con- 
stitution, and  with  that  it  must  give  way  to 
Parliament  in  its  new  shape. 

The  effect  is  to  create  a  new  politi- 

changred    cal  landscape  in  A^ictoria.      In  the 

Conditions  elections  the  Labour  party  kept  all 

the  seats  it  previously  held,  and 
even  won  by  narrow  majorities  two  more  seats. 
But  while  it  increased  its  numbers  in  this  way, 
yet  it  sustained  a  startling  loss  of  political 
power;  and  this  is  the  paradox  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  Labour  party  never  before  counted 
so  many  seats  in  the  House — nor  exercised  so 
little  influence !  The  party  is,  as  Mr.  Wat- 
son says,  a  wedge  driven  in  between  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  Opposition  ;  but  when  one 
of  these  two  parties  has  practically  ceased  to 
exist,  the  "wedge"  loses  its  power.  In  the 
general  election  the  Opposition  practically 
disappeared ;  its  leading  members  declared  in 
favour  of  the  policy  of  economy ;  the 
Labour  members  alone  stood  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Ministerial  programme, 
and  they  believed  that,  with  the  help 
of  the  civil  service  vote,  they  would  win.  The 
electors  had  to  choose,  in  effect,  betwixt  the 
Government  policy  and  the  Labour  party  ;  and 
their  decision  is  overwhelming.  The  "wedge" 
is  effective  only  when  driven  betwixt  the  two 
halves  of  the  log.  Under  the  new  conditions 
in  Victoria  the  wedge  is  left  outside  the  log! 

In    the    meantime,    the    Victorian 

D,.T-i^or     railwavs  are  the  field  of  retrench- 

Knife       ments  on  a  scale  and  courage  never 

before  known  in  Australian  poli- 
tics. The  need  of  retrenchment  is  sufficiently 
plain.  The  working  cost  of  the  lines  has  in- 
creased by  £615,000  in  five  years;  free  passes 
have  been  granted  with  open-handed  bounty; 
Air.  Bent  declares  that  at  least  a  thousand  men 
have  been  put  on  the  staff  without  justification. 
Tact  is  not  the  strong  point  of  Mr.  Bent,  who 
is  carrying  out  the  new  policy  of  retrench- 
ment ;  his  manners  have  no  repose ;  his  voice 
is  stentorian.  But  he  has  courage  and  driv- 
ing power;  and  at  the  present  moment  he  is 
at  once  the  best-praised  and  best-abused  man 
in  the  State.  The  holidays  of  employes  are 
abridged ;  free  passes  are  ruthlessly  cut  down, 
and.  as  an  alternative  to  many  dismissals,  the 
ordinary  staff  of  the  railways  must  work  five 
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IF  THE  EARTH  WERE  RENT  IN  TWO?— THE   PROBLEM  OF  THE  WORLDS  INTERIOR. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  May  8  other  parts  of  the  Avorld  have  shown  great  volcanic  unrest.  The  positions 
of  some  of  these  outbreaks  are  shown  on  the  globe.  They  are  not  confined  to  one  continent,  but  appear  in 
North  and  South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Australasia.  This  apparentlj'  sympathetic  movement  arouses 
fresh  interest  in  the  fascinating  problem  of  the  earth's  interior.  If  the  earth  were  rent  in  two,  and  its 
previous  conditions  preserved,  what  should  we  see?  The  earth  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  thin  egg-shell 
covering  containing  a  loose  flaming  mass  of  material.  The  interior  is  known  to  have  great  rigidity,  equal, 
in  fact,  to  that  of  steel;  but  this  does  not  preclude  the  existence   of  an   enormous   temperature. 


days  a  week  instead  of  six.  This  policy  is 
denounced  as  "  cruel ;"  but  the  cruelty  really 
lies  in  the  lax  administration  which  increased 
to  an  unreasonable  extent  the  working  staff  of 
the  lines. 

Australia   is,   geologically,    almost 

Earth-      the  most  ancient  patch  of  soil  on 

quakes     the  planet,  and  it  is  usually  as  scrious 

and  as  well-behaved  as  an  elderly 
continent  ought  to  be.  Its  volcanoes  have  re- 
tired from  business ;  it  know^s  nothing  of  the 
hot  springs  and  nerve  tremors  of  New  Zealand. 
But  the  dreadful  forces  which  have  more  than 
half  destroyed  Martinique  and  St.  Vincent  are 
symptoms  of  a  planetary  disquiet  which  makes 
itself  felt  at  a  hundred  points.  New  Zealand 
had  during  the  month  a  succession  of  earth- 


quake shocks  in  North  Canterbury,  attended 
with  a  booming  noise  like  subterranean  thun- 
der. At  the  same  time  a  sort  of  earth-twitch 
ran  across  one-third  of  South  Australia,  swept 
under  Adelaide  itself,  and  shook  that  city  into 
a  panic.  The  sick  in  the  hospitals  took  to 
flig'ht ;  women  fainted  in  the  theatres ;  the 
streets  were  filled  with  people  running  in 
terror  out  of  their  houses.  The  centre  of  the 
disturbance  was  somewhere  in  St.  Vincent's 
Gulf,  and  the  lighthouses  along  the  coast  were 
severely  damaged.  The  earth-wave  which 
passed  beneath  Adelaide  moved,  so  to  speak, 
in  easy-flowing  curves ;  had  the  shock  been  of 
a  more  vertical  sort,  half  of  that  great  city 
might  have  been  tumbled  almost  at  a  breath 
into  mere  ruins.  Professor  David  ofifers  the 
cheerful  opinion  that  '"as  the  earth  is  just  now 
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particularly  sensitive  to  earthquake  action," 
other  earthquakes  on  their  travels  will  prob- 
ably visit  Adelaide ! 

There    has    been    exhumed    from 

Challenged  ^^^cicnt  maps  and  far-off  forgotten 

Boundary  Statutes    a    question    which    New 

South  Wales  will  be  apt  to  resent 
as  a  mere  characteristic  flight  of  Vic- 
torian impertinence.  A  paper  was  read 
before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in 
Melbourne  by  ^Ir.  J.  C.  H.  Ogier  on 
"  The  True  Boundary  betwixt  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria."  In  the  Imperial  Act 
separating  Victoria  from  New  South  \\  ales 
the  boundary  was  defined  as  being  "  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  Cape  Howe  to  the  nearest 
source  of  the  River  Murray,  and  thence  to  the 
boundary  of  South  Australia."  Now,  the  line 
was  drawn  from  Cape  Howe  to  the  Indi 
Creek,  which  is  only  a  tributary  of  the  Murray. 
In  the  terms  of  the  statute,  according  to  Mr. 
Ogier — 

It  should  have  been  drawn  from  Cape  Howe  to  a 
point  near  Ximitybelle,  on  the  Eumeralla  Creek,  and 
the  boundary  would  have  continued  along  the  creek  to 
the  Murrumbidgee,  thence  to  the  junction  of  the  Mur- 
ray, thence  to  the  South  Australian  border.  This 
would  give  Victoria  the  whole  of  Eiverina — a  total  of 
35,000  square  miles — and  include  a  number  of  large 
towns  now  improperly  reckoned  as  belonging  to  New 
South  Wales.  .  .  .  Finally,  the  Imperial  act  dealing 
with  the  constitution  of  the  State  at  the  inception  of 
the  Commonwealth  set  forth  the  boundary  of  Victoria 
m  exactly  the  same  words  as  the  Separation  Act  of  fifty 
years  ago. 

The  question,  of  course,  has  only  an  academic 
interest.  Probably  nothing  short  of  a  civil 
Avar  would  secure  a  readjustment  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  two  States.  But  the  point  taken 
by  Mr.  Ogier  is  curious ;  and  the  boundary 
betwixt  the  two  States  which,  he  con- 
tends, was  originally  intended,  and  which  only 
missed  realisation  through  a  surveyor's  blun- 
der, would  have  had  geographical  equity  on 
its  side. 


Ml*.  Scddon 


There  is  a  curious  uncertainty  as  to 
Mr.  Seddon's  future.  The  rumour, 
so  persistent  and  so  widespread,  that 
he  intends  starting  a  new  career  in 
South  Africa,  could  hardly  have  arisen  from 
nothing.  Mr.  Stead,  in  the  English  "  Review 
of  Reviews,"  writes  on  the  subject  with  much 
confidence.    He  says : 

The  brief  notice  T  published  last  month  stating  that 
Mr.  Seddon  had  resolved  to  abandon  New  Zealand  in 
order  to  push  his  fortunes,  private  and  political,  on 
the  Rand,  has  been  the  theme  of  considerable  discus- 
sion. .  .  With  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  my  state- 
ment, Mr.  Seddon  replied  oracularly:  "Time  will 
show,"  a  statement  which  has  been  generally  regarded 
as  a  virtual  admission  that  I  was  not  misinformed  in 
the   matter.       Concerning   the    dates    I    cannot    speak 


positively,  but  it  is  practically  certain  that  Mr.  Sed- 
don will'  first  return  to  New  Zealand  in  order  to  wind 
up  his  affairs,  bid  farewell  to  his  loving  subjects,  and 
then,  gathering  together  his  goods,  chattels,  wife, 
family,  and  other  appurtenances,  he  will  transfer  his 
energies  to  South  Africa,  where  one  of  two  things 
will  happen.  Either  he  will  be  financially  successful, 
in  which  case  he  may  become  a  pillar  of  the  mining 
industry,  or  he  will  be  only  moderately  successful,  in 
which  case  we  may  expect  to  see  Mr.  Seddon  taking  up 
the  somewhat  tempting,  but  rather  embarrassing  role 
of  the  champion  of  the  Sociahstic  Labour  farty  in  the 
goldfields.  One  of  the  reasons  which  Mr.  Rhodes  al- 
leged to  one  of  his  Dutch  friends  as  to  why  he  wished 
to  control  the  situation  at  Johannesburg  was  precisely 
in  order  that  the  growth  of  Socialism  might  be  checked. 
It  would  be  rather  curious  if  the  would-be  Colossus 
of  Africa  were  to  set  himself  to  bring  about  the  very 
end  which  the  first  Colossus  wished  to  avert. 

Mr.  Seddon  himself  told  the  "  Pall  ^lall  Ga- 
zette " :  "  One  can  never  tell  where  one  will 
finally  go;  but  at  present  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  New  Zealand."  London  "  Punch  " 
complains  that  there  is  "'  a  painful  ambiguity  " 
in  the  first  part  of  that  sentence ;  but,  even  if  its 
meaning  is  confined  to  purely  terrestrial  affairs, 
it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  Mr.  Seddon  will 
give  up  his  great  position  in  New  Zealand  for 
anything  the  Empire  can  offer  him  elsewhere. 
New  Zealand  politics,  in  fact,  without  Mr. 
Seddon,  are  almost  unthinkable.  The  New 
Zealand  papers  discuss  the  interesting  question 
of  what  would  happen  if  Sir  J.  G.  Ward,  who 
has  shown  great  ability  as  Acting  Premier,  set 
up  in  business  as  Mr.  Seddon's  political  rival. 
That,  however,  is  a  flight  of  mere  distracted 
imagination. 

All  the  conditions  which  preceded 

New        the  political  cyclone  in  Victoria  are 

South  Wales  present    in     New    South     Wales. 

There  is  a  Parliament  which  is 
pledged  to  reform  itself,  and  takes  no  steps  to 
keep  its  pledge;  a  Ministry  which  exists  'by 
favour  of  the  Labour  party,  and  does  its  work ; 
and  a  lavish  finance  which  outruns  all  sanity. 
The  public  finances  of  New  South  Wales,  in- 
deed, are  at  once  both  better  and  worse  than 
those  of  any  of  the  sister  States.  There  is 
plenty  of  money  in  the  State  Treasury.  Mr. 
Waddell,  the  Treasurer,  is  the  proud  possessor 
of  at  least  a  prospective  surplus !  The 
State,  in  defiance  of  an  old  proverb, 
is  able  both  to  eat  its  cake  and  to 
have  it.  Air.  Reid  cast  overboard  the 
tariff  and  i8oo,ooo  collected  under  it,  and  he 
imposed  land  and  income  taxes  to  make  up 
for  that  great  sacrifice.  The  Federal  tariff 
gives  back  to  New  South  Wales  more  than 
the  amount  thus  surrendered,  and  the  income 
tax  and  land  taxes  remain !  In  actual  cash 
received,  the  public  revenue  amounts  to 
£11,359,992.  And  all  this  vast  sum  is  expended 
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in  administering-  the  public  affairs  of  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  1400.000! 

The  ^Ir.  Carruthers,  who  is  now  the 
Political  Opposition  leader,  and  is  a  man  of 
Rake's  great  ability,  made  a  most  damag- 
Progress  .^^  attack  on  the  Treasurer's 
Budg-et.  Ministers,  he  contended,  had  received 
in  three  years  £3,000,000  more  than  the  pre- 
vious Cabinet  had  received  in  a  like  period, 
and  they  had  increased  the  public  debt  by 
iio,ooo,ooo.  They  had  transferred  whole  de- 
nartments  to  the  Federal  Government,  but 
made  no  corresponding  reductions  in  State 
expenditure.  The  total  expenditure  of 
New  South  Wales  for  1901  from  revenue  and 
loans  was  £17,000,000;  while  the  correspond- 
ing expenditure  of  Victoria  and  Queensland 
combined  is  only  £15,000,000.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  business  of  the  Opposition  to  discover 
every  possi'ble  financial  sin  in  the  Ministerial 
Budget :  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in 
the  ethics  of  the  present  New  South  Wales 
Cabinet  economy  does  not  rank  as  a  virtue ; 
it  is  even  looked  upon  with  unfriendly  eyes  as 
a  sort  of  vice !  Perhaps  the  most  damaging 
fact  in  the  New  South  Wales  Budget  is  the 
circumstance  that  the  repayment  to  the  Sav- 
ings Banks  of  £100,000  annually,  a  repayment 
enacted  by  statute,  is  coolly  suspended.  Now, 
if,  when  the  cash  receipts  amount  to  nearly 
£12.000,000,  the  Treasurer  finds  it  necessary 
to  violate  a  statutory  obligation  for  the  sake 
of  escaping  the  repayment  of  a  debt,  the  public 
finances  of  the  State  must  be  in  a  very  alarm- 
ing- condition.  If  this  is  not  necessary,  but  is 
done  with  a  light  heart  and  for  the  sake  of 
mere  convenience,  then  the  political  conscience 
of  Ministers  must  be  in  a  state  even  more 
alarming  than  are  their  finances  ! 

On  either  theory  there  is  need  of 
Whence     reform  in  New  South  Wales;  and 

Reforms       ,  ,,      ,  •       \T-    .       ■ 

Come  there  are  signs  that,  as  in  Victoria, 
it  will  come,  not  from  Parliament 
itself,  but  from  the  electors.  All  the  facts  seem 
to  show  that  when  an  Australian  Parliament 
is  required  to  begin  the  business  of  reform 
upon  itself  a  curious  paralysis  of  will  seizes  it. 
It  drifts  like  a  derelict  ship.  It  waits  either 
for  a  strong  leader  tO'  arise  within  its  own 
ranks,  or  for  some  angry  shock  tempest  of 
angry  public  feeling  to  break  upon  it  from 
without.  In  New  South  Wales  a  People's 
Reform  League  has  been  organised  at  Cam- 
den ;  and  perhaps  Camdeh  will  play  in  the  poli- 
tics of  that  State  the  part  that  Kyabram  has 
taken  in  Victoria. 


The  See  Cabinet  narrowly  escaped 
Trial        overthrow  during  the  month  as  the 
by  Jury     rcsult  of  a  totally  unexpected  inci- 
dent.    A  jury  in  a  criminal  case 
convicted  a  man  named  Friedman  on  a  charge 
of  receiving  stolen  g-oods  ;  the  judge  disagreed 
with  the  finding  of  the  jury,  but  sentenced  the 
man  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  adding 
some  strong  comments  on  the  verdict.      Mr. 
Wise,  the  Attorney-General,  instantly  released 
the  man.     Now,  trial  by  jury  is,  with  all  its 
defects,  the  best  instrument  of  justice  the  wit 
of  man  has  yet  invented ;  and  the  action  of 
Mr.  Wise  was  undoubtedly  a  very  damaging 
blow  to  that  venerable   institution.     No   one 
doubts  Mr.  Wise's  honour,  or  that  he  acted 
from  a  sense  of  public  duty.     But  he  acted  on 
impulse,  on  half  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and 
with  a  highly  unjudicial  haste.     Mr.  Carru- 
thers made  the  incident  the  text  of  a  motion 
of  want  of  confidence,  but  was  defeated  by  72 
votes  to  39.     Though  beaten  in  votes,  how- 
ever, he  won  an  argumentative  victory,    and 
Ministers  themselves  propose  to  set  up  some 
new  machinery  to  deal  with  such  cases  as  that 
of  Friedman,  and  make  such  another  scandal 
impossible.     The  72  votes  by  which  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers' motion  was  rejected  represent  not  the 
intelligence   of  the   House,   still   less   its  con- 
science, but    only    its    partv    discipline.      The 
two  great  groups  in  the  House — the  Labour 
partv  and  the  Country  party — agreed  to  vote 
en  bloc  for  the  Government ;  but  the  Labour 
party  reached  that  decision,  it  is  understood, 
only  by  the  casting  vote  of  its  chairman ;  and 
the  Country  party  was  so  violently  divided  on 
the  subject    that  its    whip  resigned,  and  the 
party  itself  is  practically  dissolved.     Another 
such  "victory"  would  destroy  the  See  Cabinet. 

The    French    Chamber     exists     in 
"''*'®         utterly     irreconcilable     groups,    a 
System      rcsult  which  is  fatal  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary idea.     The  group  system 
certainly    does    not    commend    itself    to    the 
British  temper.     It  involves  too  great  a  sur- 
render  of   personal    independence.      It    really 
destroys  the  representative  character  of  a  mem- 
ber.    "Under  the  group  system  he  represents 
not  his  constituents,  but  only  his  clique.    The 
Labour  party  is  the  one  successful  example 
of  a  Parliamentarv  group    known,  so  far,  to 
Australasian  politics.     In  New  South  Wales, 
Mr.  Rose,  the  member  for  Argyle,  has  formally 
seceded  from  the  Country    party.      He    had 
witnessed  the  spectacle  of  two  caucuses  keep- 
'ing  a  Government  in  power  in  spite  of    the 
personal  convictions  of  members  themselves; 
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and  Mr.  Rose  declared  he  would  no  lonsrer 
help  to  destroy  Parliament  by  splitting-  it  up 
into  tiny  leagues  representing  sectional  poli- 
tics. The  .group  system,  as  a  Parliamentary 
method,  is  French  rather  than  British. 

What  Australia  needs    is    popula- 
*w  ""«***.      tion;  and  the  ugliest  social  feature 

the  States  .  r    i       o  .       ,       ,      ,  . 

Want  in  some  01  the  btates  is  the  fashion 
in  which  population  is  flowing,  not 
into  the  country,  but  out  of  it.  Western  Aus- 
tralia is  a  State  of  almost  measureless  geog- 
raphy and  resources,  with  the  population  of  a 
decent  city  suburb.  The  Minister  of  Lands 
is  trying  to  divert  the  overspill  of  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  into  the  State.  It  is  said  that 
just  now  2,000  emigrants  leave  Finland 
weekly,  thanks  to  the  cruel  "  Russianisation  " 
of  Finland  which  is  going  on ;  while  the  out- 
flow from  Sweden  and  Norway  is  also  g^reat. 
Canada  eagerly  encourages  these  Scandina- 
vian immigrants,  and  has  a  splendid  system  of 
agents  at  work  in  those  countries.  These 
sturdy  settlers  from  northern  Europe  are  able 
to  pay  their  own  passage  money,  and  would  be 
a  great  addition  to  Australian  resources.  In 
the  new  and  wiser  policy  for  developing  Aus- 
tralia the  encouragement  of  immigration  ought 
to  find  a  place. 

The  tariff    is    impartially    disliked, 
p.  and  for  exactly  opposite  reasons, 

by  both  free-traders  and  protec- 
tionists ;  but  at  the  present  moment 
the  administration  of  the  tariff  causes  more 
loudly  vocal  disgust  than  even  the  tariff  itself. 
The  new  system  itself  is  amazingly  complex. 
In  time  the  accumulated  "decisions"  of  the  ex- 
perts will  make  it  comparatively  simple ;  but 
already  a  thousand  such  official  decisions  have 
been  required  to  settle  the  class  under  which 
as  many  different  articles  must  be  placed,  and 
there  are  thousands  of  other  articles  about 
which  decisions  have  to  be  sought.  But  Mr. 
Kingston  will  allow  no  reporters  to  interview 
him  ;  the  Customs-house  officials  are  forbidden 
to  render  help,  except  with  all  the  solemnit\ 
and  leisureliness  of  written  correspondence,  and 
every  blunder  or  misdescription  on  the  part  of 
an  unhappy  importer's  clerk  is  visited  with  the 
prosecution  of  his  employer.  Mr.  Kingston's 
administration  is  defended  on  the  ground  of 
that  gentleman's  perfect  honesty — a  quality 
which  nobody  doubts.  But  honesty  is  not  the 
sole  virtue  required  in  an  administrator.  The 
Act  clothes  Mr.  Kingston  with  a  discretionarv 
power,  which  he  declines  to  exercise ;  and 
nature  has  denied  to  him  a  tact  which,  in  spite 
of  honesty  of  the  most  heroic  temper,  would 


yet  make  administration  easy.  As  it  is,  some 
of  the  best  business  firms  in  the  Common- 
wealth find  themselves  prosecuted  for  mis- 
description of  goods  of  the  most  innocent  and 
well-nig-h  inevitable  sort. 

A  curious  degree  of  heat  was  g-ene- 
■'■•*®  rated,  just  as  the  Federal  session 
''picn^c'  closed,  by  what  seems  a  very  trivial 
matter.  Sir  William  Lyne  is 
anxious  to  advance  what  may  be  called  the 
g-eographical  education  of  hon.  members,  and 
he  proposed  to  charter  a  steamboat  and  take 
as  many  as  were  willing  to  go  on  a  cruise 
round  Australia.  Why  should  not  members,  it 
was  argued,  have  at  least  a  nodding  acquaint- 
ance with  the  continent  for  which  they  had  to 
legislate?  Half  a  day  at  New  Guinea  would 
enable  them  to  understand  the  complex  inter- 
ests of  that  new  province.  A  glance  at  Queens- 
land might  shed  a  new  light  on  the  Kanaka 
problem.  While  the  process  of  being  seasick 
in  the  Great  Australian  Bight  would  supply  a 
fi.nal  log-ic  for  the  transcontinental  railway !  It 
might  be  supposed,  indeed,  that,  after  a  ses- 


"  Bulletin."! 

HOLDING  THE  FORT. 
Federal  Minister  Bill  Lyne  is  going  to  hold  Dawes 
Point  for  the  Commonwealth  bv  military  force  if  neces- 
sary. Daley  M.L.A.,  of  N.S.W.,  says  that  if  neces- 
sary he  and  his  constituents  will  recover  the  lost  ter- 
ritory with  axes.  "  The  Bulletin's  "  artist  shows  the 
liattle  just  about  to  begin. 
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sion  that  stretched  through  nearly  seventeen 
months,  hon.  members  would  be  glad  to  go 
home  and  attend  to  their  private  affairs ;  but 
this  is  a  very  unheroic  view  of  public  duty. 
The  proposal,  as  seen  by  the  general  public, 
is  simply  a  scheme  for  a  Parliamentary  picnic 
at  the  public  cost ;  and,  at  a  moment  when  the 
States  are  painfully  wrestling  with  deficits, 
there  is  something  almost  cynical  in  such  a 
jaunt.  Sir  William  Lyne,  however,  who^  grows 
doggedly  obstinate  when  resisted',  is  set  on  the 
picnic.  If  thirty  members  will  go,  he  declares, 
a  steam'boat  will  be  chartered,  and  this  new 
Pilgrims'  Progress  will  be  undertaken.  There 
is  to  be  no  champagne,  he  concedes,  but  only 
whisky  and  soda-water,  and  other  hermit-like 
"  necessaries."  It  may  be  safely  said  that  hon. 
members  who  undertake  this  picnic  will  pay 
for  it  at  the  ballot-boxes  when  the  next  elec- 
tion comes. 

In  New  Zealand  a  Royal  Commis- 

The        sion  has  inquired  intO'  the  sickness 
Troopships  aj^^   ^ig^tl^g   ^^   I^Q^j.^  ^j^g   ^^^Q   j.g_ 

turning  troopships,  the  Britannic 
and  the  Orient ;  and  in  Australia  a  similar 
commission  has  inquired  into  the  tragedy  of 
the  Drayton  Grange.  The  two  reports  have 
many  curious  points  of  agreement.  In  nO'  one 
of  these  transports  was  there  any  real  over- 
crowding, or  any  want  of  sufficient  supplies. 
The  sickness  and  deaths  were  due,  in  brief,  to 
want  of  discipline,  which  prevented  the  neces- 
sary sanitary  regulations  being  enforced.  In 
the  case  of  the  Orient,  the  discipline  was  very 
bad,  and  one  officer  declared  that  if  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  enforce  discipline  the  men 
would  have  mutinied !  The  same  thing  is 
said,  in  substance,  of  the  Drayton  Grange.  In 
the  case  of  the  Orient,  however,  though  the 
discipline  was  bad,  the  medical  supervision 
was  efficient,  and  there  were  no  deaths.  In 
the  Drayton  Grange,  the  medical  officer  in 
charge  was  junior  both  in  years  and  in  expe- 
rience to  those  under  him.  Colonel  Lyster, 
in  command  of  the  troops  on  the  Drayton 
Grange,  is  credited  with  a  desire  to  do  his  best ; 
but  it  is  implied  that  his  "  best "  was  hardly 
good  enough  for  the  situation.  Both  men 
and  officers  were  new  to  their  duties,  and  new 
to  each  other;  and  great  laxity  of  discipline 
under  such  conditions  'becomes  possible.  Vete- 
ran soldiers  and  thoroughly  qualified  of- 
ficers cannot  be  improvised.  The  report 
of  the  New  Zealand  committee  closes  by 
saying :  "  It  takes  twenty  years  tO'  pre- 
pare an  Imperial  soldier  for  the  com- 
mand   of    a    regiment ;    New    Zealand    must 


not  be  disappointed  if  some  of  her  officers 
were  not  disciplinarians  at  the  end  of  twenty 
weeks."  This  is  perfectly  true.  The  tragical 
story  of  the  transports  proves  how  deadly  is 
the  cost  of  lax  discipline. 

Land  grant  railways  are  not  popu- 

Land  Grant  lar  in  Australia,  or,  rather,  are  not 

Railways    popular    with    the    Labour  party; 

and  they  are  in  conflict  with  those 
vague  semi-socialistic  ideas  so  widespread  in 
these  States.  A  land  grant  railway  substitutes 
the  capitalist  for  the  State  as  constructor  and 
interim  owner,  and  this,  in  the  ethics  of  the 
Labour  party,  is  nothing  short  of  a  crime. 
But  if  the  State  cannot  pay  for  a  railway  in 
coins,  why  should  it  not  pay  for  it  in  acres ; 
especially  when  the  acres,  without  the  rail- 
way, are  valueless?  The  South  Australian 
Government  is  contemplating  a  land  grant 
railway  on  the  biggest  possible  scale.  It  pro- 
poses to  complete  the  trans-continental  rail- 
way betwixt  Adelaide  and  Port  Darwin,  a 
stretch  of  1,120  miles.  A  Bill  has  been  intro- 
duced authorising  tenders  tO'  be  invited  for 
the  construction  of  the  railway,  the  price  not 
to  exceed  75,000  acres  per  mile.  The  land  is 
to  be  in  fee-simple,  will  include  all  minerals, 
is  to  be  taken  in  alternate  blocks  along  the 
line  itself,  and  will  be  free  from  taxes  for  ten 
years.  The  scheme  may  well  tempt  European 
capitalists,  and  the  railway,  if  constructed,  will 
be  of  enormous  advantage  to  the  State ;  for  it 
will  link  Adelaide  to  Port  Darwin,  not  only 
by  a  line  of  rails,  but  by  a  far-stretching  zone 
of  settlement. 


Church  Life, 


The  month  includes  one  ecclesias- 
tical event  of  a  striking  character. 
The  Federal  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church — which  represents 
all  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Australia — 
agreed  on  a  statement  of  doctrine  which  is  to 
serve  as  a  basis  of  negotiations  for  union  with 
all  other  Protestant  Churches.  The  centrip- 
etal movement — ^the  impulse  towards  a  com- 
mon centre — ^is  visible  at  many  points 
in  Australian  Church  life, 
ist  Church  has  become  a 
happiest  spirit  and  '  with 
results;  and  some  larger  union  among  the 
Protestant  Churches,  at  least,  may  yet  be  pos- 
sible. The  Presbyterian  Church  evidently 
thinks  so,  though  it  is  of  all  Churches  the  most 
tenacious  of  its  own  special  theology ;  and 
hence  it  makes  this  signal  of  brotherhood  to 
the  other  Churches.  Presbyterianism  and 
Methodism  are  linked  together  by  similarity 


The  Method- 
unit,  in  the 
the     happiest 
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of  ecclesiastical  type,  and  their  theological  dif- 
ferences have  orrown  faint.  Congregational- 
ism represents  a  protest  against  a  State 
Church ;  and  as  no  State  Church  exists  under 
Australasian  skies,  the  roison  d'etre  of  Congre- 
gationalism is  not  very  clear.  The  fundamental 
difiference  betwixt  the  Australian  Churches  is 
that  which  divides  the  evangelical  from 
the  sacerdotal  conception  of  religion ;  and  all 
ecclesiastical  boundaries  must,  in  time,  con- 
form to  reality  in  this  matter.  Events  move 
slowlv  in  such  a  realm,  and  actual  union  may 
still  be  remote ;  but  for  the  next  few  months,  in 
response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Presbyterian 
Assembly,  most  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
will  seriously  assess  their  dififerences,  and  con- 
sider the  question  whether  they  justify  sepa- 
rate existence. 

Universities  on  the  soil  of  a  newly 
Universities  settled  land  are  tender  plants,  and 
at  least  one  great  x\ustralian  Uni- 
versity— ^that  in  Melbourne — is  in 
serious  difficulties.     Its  funds  have  been  plun- 
dered by  a  dishonest  official ;  its  State  grant  is 
reduced ;  it  has  never  been  fortunate  in  lega- 
cies, and  its  financial  straits  are  great.     Sydney 
University,  on  the  other  hand,  has  just  cele- 
brated with  much  justifiable  pride  its  jubilee. 
It   has   lived   and    prospered   for   fifty    years. 
This,    as    compared    with    the    moss-grown 
antiquity     of      Oxford     or     Cambridge,     is 
mere    toothless    infancy 
Australian      chronology 
long    career.         Sydney 
fine  record,  and  has,  on  the  whole,  received 
generous  support.     The  rich  men  of  Australia, 
it  is  true,  have  not  caught  the  spirit  of  the  mil- 
lionaires of  America.     No  one  has  yet  done  for 
an  Australian  University  what  Mr.  Stanford 
did  for  the  University  of  California,  or  what 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  done  for  the  Scotch  univer- 
sities.    But  Sydney  University  has  had  some 
rich  gifts.     The  Challis  bequest  amounted  to 
£200,000 ;  the  Russell  gift  to  £50,000.     At  the 
Jubilee  celebrations.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  while 
complaining  that  public  life  in  Australia  did 
n'ot  include  as  many  educated  men  as  it  ought 
to  do,  yet  claimed  that  Sydney  University  had 
supplied  three  judges  to  Queensland,  a  Pre- 
mier to  Australia,  and  many  graduates  to  the 
Legislature.       The     educational     impulse     is 
strong  in  the  Australian  character,  as  proved 
by  the  number  and  scale  of  Australian  univer- 
sities. 


but    measured    by 

it      represents      a 

Universitv     has     a 


LONDON,  Sept.  i. 

The  postponed  Coronation,  by  uni- 

'^*'®        versal  consent,  was  a  much    more 

of  ThTnTng  impressive  ceremony  than  it  would 

have  been  had  it  taken  place  on  the 
date  originallv  fixed.  The  essentially  reli- 
gious character  of  the  ceremony,  the  dignity 
and  solemnitv  of  the  scene,  the  evident  feeling 
of  the  chief  actors,  and,  above  all.  the  conscious 
thrill  of  human  pathos  which  was  added  by  the 
return  of  the  King  from  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  to  be  crowned  amid  the 
tombs  of  his  ancestors,  combined  to  fill  the 
spectators  with  reverence  and  awe.  Instead 
of  being,  as  some  Coronations  of  the  past,  a 
grandiose  theatricality,  it  really  appeared,  de- 
spite ail  the  gewgaws  and  the  coronets,  to  be 
a  most  impressive  religious  rite.  It  was  the 
best  of  its  kind  that  England  has  seen  since  the 
Reformation.  Curiously  enough,  this  revival 
of  mediaevalism  of  the  most  ornate  description 
has  not.  so  far.  evoked  a  protest  from  the  mo,st 
vehement  agitators  against  the  Romanising 
movement  of  our  times. 

Th  Judging    from    the    success    with 

Pageant  in  which  the  Coronation,  like  the 
iModern  Jubilee  and  the  funeral  which  pre- 
Britain  ^edcd  it,  has  been  stage-managed, 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  innate  love  of  pa- 
geantry which  was  so'  conspicuous  among  the 
English  of  Elizabethan  times  is  one  of  the 
possessions  of  the  race  which  we  have  not  lost. 
We  are  apt  to  believe  that  we  are  somewhat 
clumsy  in  the  performance  of  solemn  func- 
tions, and  as  a  nation  we  do  not  possess  as  the 
common  heritage  of  our  common  people  that 
artistic  sense  which  seems  to  belong  to  some 
nations,  notably  the  Japanese  and  the  Italians 
of  the  Renaissance.  But  the  success  with 
which  our  recent  pageants  have  been  arranged 
would  seem  to  demonstrate  not  only  the  popu- 
larity of  the  pageant  with  our  people,  which  no 
one  doubted,  but  the  capacity  to  minister  to 
this  taste.  The  honours  of  the  ceremony  in 
the  Abbey  may  be  divided  equally  between 
Church  and  State,  but  by  common  consent  the 
great  Master  of  Ceremonies  was  Lord  Esher. 
All  the  officials  of  both  of  the  departments — 
the  Services  and  the  Court — responded  well 
to  the  exceptional  strain  pttt  upon  them,  and 
•everyone  is  profoundly  grateful  that  every- 
thing passed  oflP  so  well. 

Even  more  welcome  than  the  dis- 
No  More     covery  that  we  can  mount  a  na- 
iviaffici<ing  tional    pageant    with    a    fair    mea- 
sure of  success  was  the  evidence- 
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afforded  by  the  postponed  Coronation  that  our 
people  are  capable  of  enjoying  a  great  spec- 
tacle without  getting  drunk.  All  London 
turned  out  to  see  the  illuminations,  but  noth- 
ing could  be  more  pleasant  than  the  orderly 
crowds.  Judging  by  the  popular  ditties 
and  the  general  attitude  of  the  people  on  the 
eve  of  the  first  Coronation,  nothing  less  serious 
than  the  King's  illness  would  have  sufficed  to 
have  delivered  us  from  a  renewal  of  the  bac- 
chanalian orgies  which  disgraced  London  at 
the  relief  of  Mafeking.  The  crowd  also  to 
witness  the  procession  to  and  from  the  Abbey 
was  by  no  means  unmanageable,  but  exceed- 
ingly well  behaved.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  King's  illness  contributed  more  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Coronation  and  to  delivering  it  from 
its  Avorst  abuses  than  any  contrivance  that 
could  have  suggested  itself  to  the  wit  of  man. 


The 
Na.val 


A  week  after  the  Coronation  the 
King  reviewed  his  home  fleet  in  the 
Parade  Solent.  The  spectacle  was  beau- 
tiful and  impressive,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  King  bore  the  prolonged  ordeal  is 
conclusive  testimony  as  to  the  completeness  of 
his  recovery.  At  night  the  illuminations  took 
place  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  thunderstorm 
and  gale  of  wind,  which  blew  up  with  almost 
tropical  suddenness,  drenching  to  the  skin 
'thousands  of  unfortunate  sightseers.  It  had 
been  arranged  that  the  King  should  witness 
some  great  naval  manoeuvres  ofif  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  following  week, 
but  when  the  appointed  time  came,  although 
the  ships  steamed  out  to  take  up  their  posi- 
tions, the  m'st  and  rain  would  have  made  it 
perilous  in  the  extreme  to  have  attempted  any 
evolutions.  But  with  the  exception  of  the 
storm  when  the  fleet  was  illuminated,  and  the 
mist  blanket  which  prevented  the  manoeuvres, 
the  King  was  fortunate  in  his  weather. 


The 


The  doom  of  Mr.  Balfour's  Minis- 
„rf     trv  pronounced  at  North  Leeds  has 

Doomed  -     ^  .  ,  „  , 

Ministry  bceu  couutersigucd  at  bevenoaks. 
Even  those  Ministerial  optimists 
who  shrugged  their  shoulders  over  the  result 
in  the  great  Yorkshire  urban  constituency  have 
been  compelled  to  admit  that  after  all  there 
may  be  something  in  it  when  the  verdict  of 
Leeds  is  emphasised  in  the  most  unexpected 
manner  by  the  great  rural  constituency  of 
Sevenoaks  in  Kent.  In  North  Leeds  a  Union- 
ist majority  of  2,500  was  converted  into  a 
Liberal  majority  of  758.  But  at  Sevenoaks  a 
Tory  majority  which  at  the  last  election  stood 
at  4,812,  was  reduced  last  month  to  891,  and 


that  after  no  more  than  six  days'  campaign  on 
the  part  of  the  Liberal  candidate.  A  drop  of 
4,000  votes  in  Kent  is  a  much  more  startling- 
phenomenon  than  the  turnover  of  1,600  votes 
in  North  Leeds.  Its  significance  no  one 
can        dispute.  One        of        the        most 

satisfactory  things  about  these  English 
by-elections  is  the  evidence  which  they  afford 
of  the  absolute  indifference  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Liberal  electors  to  the  petty  per- 
sonal squabbles  which  have  disgraced  those 
who  call  themselves  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
party.  The  Liberal  party  is  without  leaders. 
The  electors,  whose  votes  at  Bury,  North 
Leeds,  and  Sevenoaks  have  struck  terror  into 
the  heart  of  the  Unionist  whips,  are  not  against 
the  Government  for  any  particular  love  of  the 
beautiful  eyes  of  Lord  Rosebery  or  of  Sir 
Henrv  Campbell-Bannerman.  They  are  ani- 
mated much  more  by  a  common  antipathy  to 
an  incompetent  and  reactionary  Ministry  than 
by  any  devotion  to  the  alternative  Cabinet. 
They  do  not  know  whether  there  is  so  much 
as  an  alternative  Cabinet  in  being.  What  they 
do  know  is  that  they  won't  have  the  present 
Cabinet  much  longer  at  any  price.  If  Lord 
Rosebery  and  his  Liberal  Leaguers  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Lord  Spencer  and  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman on  the  other,  cannot  adjust 
their  differences,  so  much  the  worse  for  them. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  ex- 

The         planations  of  the  cause  of  this  de- 

Reason  why^jgj^^g  manifestation  of  hostility  to 

the  Government  on  the  part  of 
English  constituencies,  which  have  had  a  re- 
cent opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion 
upon  the  political  issues  of  the  hour.  Some 
ascribe  it  to  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  ;  others 
to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Education  Bill;  a 
third  favourite  explanation  is  the  re-imposition 
of  the  tax  on  bread ;  while  a  fourth  is  dissatis- 
faction with  the  war  and  the  way  in  which  it 
has  been  conducted.  There  is  no  reason  to  put 
forward  any  one  of  these  explanations  as  the 
only  cause' of  Ministerial  reverses.  They  all 
contribute  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Trade  also  is  beginning  to  decline  ;_the 
outlook  ahead — commercially — is  darkening. 
What  wonder  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  in  for  a  very 
bad  quarter  of  an  hour? 

It    is   not   only   in    England    that 

Ettu,       Ministers  are  faring  badly.    Ireland 

Belfast!    ag    a    whole    is    hopeless    from    a 

Unionist  point  of  view;    but    the 

north-east  corner  of  Ireland  has  hitherto  been 

a    place    where    Ministers    could    confidently 
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count  upon  unfailing  support.  Last  month, 
however,  the  by-election  for  South  Belfast  led 
to  the  defeat  of  the  Government  candidate  in 
circumstances  which  are  very  significant.  The 
Unionists  nominated  Mr.  Duller  as  their  official 
candidate.  He  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Sloan,  an 
independent  workins;--man,  who  was  nominated 
by  the  Protestant  Association,  with  the  result 
that  when  the  poll  was  taken  the  official  candi- 
date was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  826.  On 
the  subject  of  Home  Rule,  Mr.  Sloan  is  as 
irreconcilable  as  Mr.  Duller,  but  his  election 
is  an  indication  that  the  Orange  rank  and  file 
in  Ulster  are  taking  alarm  at  what  the}  con- 
sider the  Romanising  tendencies  of  Mr.  Bal- 


Photo  by  Laia.yciu.j 


THE  EARL  OF  DUDLEY. 
The  New  Ix)rd-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

four.  It  would  be  a  curious  outcome  of  the 
attempt  to  pay  the  Anglican  clergy  for  their 
political  support  of  the  Education  Dill  if  the 
net  result  were  to  land  English  Nonconform- 
ists and  Tory  Orangemen  in  a  Protestant  cru- 
sade against  the  Ministry.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  a  danger  to  which  the  leaders 
of  the  Irish  party  are  fully  alive.  This  dis- 
affection on  the  part  of  the  extreme  Protes- 
tants of  Ulster  is  not  likely  to  be  much  lessened 
by  anything  which  may  be  done  by  Lord  Dud- 


ley, who  has  now  succeeded  Lord  Cadogan  as 
Viceroy  of  Ireland.  Lord  Dudley  is  an  amiable 
young  nobleman,  who  has  married  a  charming 
wife,  and  who  has  sufficient  means  to  maintain 
vice-regal  state;  but  it  will  require  more  than 
youth,  money^  and  a  charming  wife  to  disarm 
the  sullen  suspicion  of  the  black  North. 

In  the  month  of  August,  especially 

John  Bull :  ^  Coronation  August,  political  agi- 

ciericai     tatiou  tcnds  to  slacken.      It  is  only 

the    accident    of    the    by-elections 
which  enabled  us  to  see  how  rapidly  popular 
feeling  is  turning  against    the    Government. 
People    are    already    beginning    to    speculate 
what    the    Government    will    do    with    their 
Education      Dill.         The      clergy      are      no 
doubt     stronger     as     against     the     Libera- 
tionists    than    they    were    thirty    years    ago, 
but  that  is  due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  failed  utterly  in  their  attempt  to  en- 
force Church  rates,  keep  up  University  tests, 
and   generally    assert   their   ascendency    over 
people  who  resented  it.     Their  present  attempt 
to  quarter  the  Church  schools  on  the  rates  and 
taxes,  thereby  trampling  under  foot  the  fun- 
damental principle  that  public  money  should 
never  be  granted  for  institutions  that  are  not 
imder  public  control,  is  suicidal.     No  amount 
of  chop  logic  will  induce  the  ordinary  rate- 
payer and  taxpayer  to  believe  that  it  is  just  that 
he  should  pay  eleven-twelfths  of  the  whole  cost 
of  educating  a  child  at  a  denominational  school, 
while  his  representatives  are  in  a  permanently 
impotent  minority  in  their  management.    Joh; 
Bull  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  hates  clerical 
ism,    has    always    hated    it,    will    always    hate 
it,  and  this  antipathy  is  often  quite  as  strongly 
developed  among  Churchmen  as  it  is  among 
the    non-churchgoing    classes.      Air.   Dalfour 
has  unwittingly  run  his  head  against  a  stone 
wall. 

The  Shah  of  Persia,  who  has  been 
The  Shah  spending  the  summer  in  Europe, 
in  London  p^j^  ^  ^j^j^  j^^^  mouth  to  the  Dritish 

capital.  This  Oriental  Sovereign, 
until  he  crossed  the  Channel,  had  never  quitted 
terra  firma.  The  weather  was  fortunately  pro- 
pitious, and  his  first  experience  was  not  un- 
pleasant. He  arrived  in  London  a  fortnight 
after  the  Coronation,  and  everything  was  done 
to  make  his  visit  interesting  and  amusing.  He 
acted  very  much  like  a  country  cousin — went 
to  Madame  Tussaud's,  the  Zoo,  the  Hippo- 
drome, Hampton  Court,  and  the  Crystal 
Palace,  where  he  was  entertained  by  a  firework 
disolay  of  unprecedented  magnificence.     From 
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a  political  point  of  view,  no  importance  is  be- 
lieved to  have  attached  to  his  visit.  He  neither 
sought  nor  was  panted  an  alliance,  but  it  is 
believed  upon  minor  points  concessions  were 
made  which  will  tend  to  render  Sir  Arthur 
Harding-e's  task  at  Teheran  less  difficult  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  With  all  due  deference 
to  Captain  Mahan,  who  seems  to  hold  the  op- 
posite view  somewhat  strong-ly,  there  are  no 
reasons  why  a  Persian  question  should  arise  to 
trouble  the  relations  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  extension  of  German  influence 
in  the  direction  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  no  doubt 
a  constant  source  of  danger.  For  Germany 
will  then  have  another  potent  reason  for 
sowing  dissension  between  those  who  ought  to 
be,  and  who  might  be,  but  for  the  evil  tradition 
of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  the  best  of  friends 
in  Asia. 


The 


At  the  other  end  of  Asia  the  out- 

outiook  ^°°^  ^^  "o^  "^^^y  satisfactory.  The 
in  China  decree  abolishing  the  likin  duties 
has  been  issued,  but  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  formal  abolition  of  these 
dues  will  really  efifect  the  object  which  it  has 
in  view.  British  enterprise  does  not  seem  to 
have  done  anything  towards  utilising  the  con- 
cessions which  were  obtained  for  the  purpose 
of  forwarding  British  industrial  interests  in 
China,  and  the  action  which  the  Governors  of 
the  provinces  are  said  to  be  taking  in  collect- 
ing the  indemnity  afifords  a  timely  illustration 
of  the  difficulty  of  making  any  progress  in  that 
country.  The  Governors  who  have  been  en- 
trusted with  collecting  the  money  required  to 
pay  the  indemnity  are  said  to  have  improved 
upon  the  ancient  Oriental  precedent  in  such 
cases.  Usually,  whenever  a  foreign  Power 
compels  the  Chinese  Government  to  pay 
ii,ooo,  double  that  sum  is  extorted  fro'm  the 
unfortunate  taxpayer,  the  high  officials  retain- 
ing 50  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  as  compensa- 
tion for  their  trouble  in  collecting  the  rest. 
But  this  time  the  Governors  are  said  to  be  not 
only  exacting  double  dues,  but  they  have  also 
raised  the  money  twice  over  by  means  of  a 
local  loan,  the  subscription  to  which  is  com- 
pulsory rather  than  voluntary. 

If  tlie  Parliaments  do  not  fraternise 

Continental  and    peace   societies    cease    to    as- 

Aiiiances    scmble,   the   monarchs^ — who    are, 

after  all,  the  custodians  of  the  peace 
of  Europe — are  more  diligent  in  assembling 
themselves  together.  Last  month  the  Tsar 
and  the  Kaiser  met  on  the  occasion  of  the  Rus- 
sian naval  manoeuvres  ofif  Reval,  with  results 
which   are   not   yet   apparent    to   the  outside 


world.  Shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  Em- 
perors, the  King  of  Italy,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously the  guest  of  the  Tsar  at  St.  Petersburg, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Kaiser  at  Berlin,  where  they 
have  naturally  made  as  much  of  him  as  pos- 
sible. Italy  is  still  technically  and  ostensibly 
a  member  of  the  Dreibund ;  but  whether  she 
goes  over  to  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance  will 
depend  probably  upon  what  arrangements  are 
made  about  Albania.  Everything  seems  to 
point  towai^ds  a  development  of  Italian  ambi- 
tions for  extension  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
and  as  she"  has  already  made  the- way  clear  for 
her  future  of  adventure  in  Tripoli,  it  is  probable 
that  this  visit  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  is 
intended  to  advance  Italian  aspirations  in  Al- 
bania. Well-wishers  of  Italy  view  with  pro- 
found uneasiness  this  indulgence  in  schemes 
of  territorial  aggrandisement.  If  Italy  lays 
her  hand  upon  Albania,  she  will  probably  find 
that  its  $erce  mountaineers  are  quite  as  difficult 
to  handle  as  Austria  found  the  Bosnians.  It 
would  be  a  poor  compensation  for  the  addition 
of  Albania  to  the  Italian  Kingdom  if  the  latter 
should  become  bankrupt. 

The  most  interesting  political  de- 
Roosevelt's  velopment  reported  last  month  is 
Campaign  the  advcut  of  President  Roosevelt 

on  the  stage  as  a  candidate  for  his 
own  re-election  as  President.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  universally  accepted  interpretation  of  the 
series  of  addresses  which  he  has  been  deliver- 
ing in  the  United  States.  Nothing  need  be 
said  concerning  his  reaffirmation  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  which  has  not  been  particularly 
well  received  in  Germany,  but  which  was  wel- 
comed in  this  country  as  indicating  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  United  States  not 
to  allow  Canada  to  be  invaded  by  any  foreign 
Power,  even  if  Great  Britain  were  at  war. 
What  is  much  more  important  is  the  line  which 
he  has  taken  on  the  subject  of  Trusts.  While 
disclaiming  any  exaggeration  of  the  influence 
which  these  great  industrial  co'mbinations  may 
exert,  the  President  has  formulated  in  the 
clearest  possible  terms  the  conviction  that  the 
national  Government  should  be  constituted  as 
a  sovereign  with  special  mission  to  look  after 
Trusts,  and  see  that  at  their  hands  no 
harm  comes  to  the  public.  This  decla- 
ration is  generally  accepted  as  signify- 
ing President  Roosevelt's  conviction  that 
he  has  no  hope  of  renomination  at  the 
hands  of  the  old  Republican  party  managers, 
and  that  he  has  therefore  determined  to  appeal 
to  young  America  in  order  to  evoke  a  sufficient 
amount  of  popular  support  to  compel  the  old 
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managers  to  face  the  alternative  of  a  split  in 
the  party,  which,  if  the  Democrats  had  any 
presentable  candidate,  would  result  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Democratic  IVesident,  or  of  accepting 
his  own  nomination. 

It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  no 
_  T*^®    ,     official  report  of  the  debates  of  the 

Colonial         ,,.,'-,.  . 

Conference  Lolouial  Conference  is  to  be  pub- 
lished. In  this  respect  the  Colonial 
Conference  is  like  the  Cabinet,  whose  proceed- 
ings are  never  reported.  They  are  said  to  have 
passed  resolutions  on  the  following  subjects ; 


Conference  in  London.  The  date  for  follow- 
ing the  Canadian  example  of  making  a  rebate 
of  duties  on  British  goods  is  not  fixed,  and 
whether  it  is  acted  upon  at  all  or  not  will  de- 
pend upon  circumstances.  The  resolution  in 
favour  of  the  metric  system  is  good,  but  it  will 
take  more  than  a  resolution  of  the  Colonial 
Conference  to  induce  John  Bull  to  alter  his 
weights'  and  measures.  However,  it  would 
have  been  almost  as  practical  to  have  passed  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  phoneticising  English 
spelling.  If  that  were  done,  it  would  undoubt- 
edly facilitate  the  adoption  of  English  as  the 
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Sir  W.  Bond.  'Slv.  Seddon.  Sir  W.  Laurier.    Mr.  Chamberlain.   Sir  Ed.  Barton.   Sir  A.  Hinie. 

THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COLONIAL  CONFERENCE. 
(Photograph  by  Russell  &  Sons.) 


(1)  Preferential  treatment  of  British  commerce  bj^ 
the  colonies. 

(2)  Increased  contributions  from  the  colonies  to  the 
Navy. 

(3)  Organi.sation  of  the  land  forces  of  the  colonies 
upon  the  European  model. 

(4)  Conferences  to  be  held  every  four  years. 

(5)  The  adoption  of  the  metric  system  throughout 
the  Empire. 

(6)  Various  resolutions  concerning  shipping,  and  the 
establishment  of  lines  of  fast  steamers  between  colonial 
and  British  ports. 

(1)  A  special  Colonial  contribution  to  the  memorial 
which  is  to  be  erected  in  honour  of  Queen  Victoria. 

If  these  resolutions  are  acted  upon,  it  will  be 
four  vears  before  we  have  another  Colonial 


universal  language.  The  contribution  which 
Canada  is  to  make  to  the  cost  of  the  navy  is 
not  yet  decided,  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
other  colonies  have  agreed  to  contribute  the 
following  sums  :  Australia,  £200,000 ;  New  Zea- 
land, £40,000;  Cape  Colony,  £50,000;  Natal, 
£35,000.  In  the  case  of  Canada,  the  definite 
amount  has  not  been  settled,  but  something  is 
to  be  done  on  her  part. 

The  Inter-   ^^    was    hoped    that    this    month 

pariiamen-  would  havc  sccu  the  gathering  of 

^^•■y        the  Inter-parliamentary  Conference 

Conference      .    \t-  t        ,  /^       r 

at  Vienna.       Last  year  no  Confer- 
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€nce  was  held,  becavise  the  British  members 
did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  invite  the  Peace 
Conference  to  meet  in  the  capital  of  a  State 
which  was  at  war.  The  Austrian  friends  of 
peace  were  dismayed  to  find  that,  instead  of 
300  acceptances,  their  favourable  responses 
mounted  up  to  650.  This,  it  might  be  thought, 
was  very  satisfactory,  but  unfortunately  the 
response  has  crushed  the  Conference.  In  order 
to  make  adequate  provision  for  double  the 
number  of  guests,  their  hosts  proposed  to  post- 
pone the  meeting  for  three  weeks,  and  then 
discovered  that  the  altered  date  rendered  the 
attendance  of  most  of  the  guests  impossible. 
Therefore  there  is  to  be  no  Inter-parliamentary 
Conference  this  year.  The  Conference  of 
Peace  Societies  has  also  been  postponed  for 
another  year. 

_  Mr.      Markham,      who      publiclv 

?Famour  charged  Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit  & 

Lawsuit    Co.  in  the  House  of  Commons  with 

being   thieves   and   swindlers,   and 

then  repeated  his  statement  in  a  speech  before 

his  constituents  in  order  to  afford  the  "thieves 

and  swindlers"  in  question  an  opportunity  of 

vindicating     their     reputation     in     a     court 

of     law,     has     terminated     the     action     by 

publicly    declaring    that    he    had    been    mis- 


informed, and  apologising  for  the  libel, 
which  he  believed  he  had  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  prove.  Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit  &  Co. 
have  accepted  his  apology,  and  the  action  for 
libel  is  withdrawn,  which,  if  it  had  been  per- 
sisted in,  would  probably  have  kept  the  Courts 
busy  for  a  long  time  without  coming  to  any 
other  result  than  that  which  has  now  'been  ar- 
rived at.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  multitude 
of  well-meaning  persons  whO'  repeat  in  effect 
Mr.  Markham's  statement,  without  affording 
the  persons  assailed  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
matters  to  the  issue  of  a  court  of  law,  will  be 
a  little  more  moderate  in  future.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Beit  was  born  in  Germany,  and  that  he 
belongs  to  the  same  nationality  as  that  which 
gave  us  the  Twelve  Apostles  and  their  Master, 
and  it  is  also  true  that  he  is  a  great  capitalist ; 
but  all  these  things  combined  do  not  justify 
his  political  opponents  in  describing  him  as  if 
he  were  a  thief  and  a  robber.  Mr.  Markham 
had  every  motive  to  prove  his  case,  and  every 
opportunity  that  leisure  and  wealth  could  sup- 
ply to  make  good  his  words.  That  he  has 
found  it  impossible  to  substantiate  them  will, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  weigh  with  the  public,  and 
lead  to  a  slight  moderation  in  the  tone  of  some 
controversialists. 


Chicago  Record-Herald."]^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  STRENUOUS   PRESIDENT. 

Monday  he  entertains  fellow  LL.D.'s.  Thursday  he  entertains  the  tennis  cjliampion. 


Tuesday  some  hunters  call. 
Wednesday  he  sees  a  few  politicians. 


Fridav  he  entertains  some  Rough  Riders. 
Saturday  he  entertains  brother  authors. 
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THE  CENSUS  RETURNS. 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  persons  belonging  to  various  religious  denominations  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  in  New  Zealand  at  the  census,  March  31,  1901  (exclusive  of  aborigines),  was  issued  by  the 
New  South  Wales  Government  Statistician  on  October  8. 


Religious   Denomination. 
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Church  of  England 

Roman  Catholic     

Presbyterian 

Methodist 

Baptist 

Congregationalist    

Lutheran    

Salvation  Army 

Unitarian .• 

Other  Christian 

Jew,  Hebrew 

Mahometan    

Buddhist.  Confucian    

Hindoo,  Brahmin    

Other  Non-Christian    

Freethinker,  Agnostic,  etc... 

Indefinite 

No  Denom.,  No  Relig.  Prof. 

No  Religion    

Object  to  State  Rehgion..   .. 
Unspecified    


623,131 

.347.286 

132.617 

137,638 

16,618 

24.834 

7,387 

9,585 

770 

13.635 

6.447 

1,072 

5,471 

468 

1,024 

3,434 

130 

4,623 

1,642 

13,068 

3,966 


423.9.55 

26.3,710 

iri,427 

180,278 

32,745 

17,143 

13.934 

8,726 

788 

28,518 

0,897 

474 

4,814 

198 

1,029 

2.368 

■      204 

6,110 

2,343 

10,820 

5,589 


1  184,078 

106,987  1 

:  120,405 

52.193  ; 

57,442 

18.357 

]     46,574 

90,125 

1     12,245 

21.764 

1      8,300 

13.338 

25,470 

2!>,I40 

5.512 

4,030 

212 

621 

7.368 

10,634 

733 

786 

* 

465 

1.750 

3,189  1 

122 
16,489 
2,228 

1,233 
700 

4,790 
945 
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24 

118 

587 

8 

3,917 

329 

7,493 

1,499 


75,654 

1    83,815 

41,892 

i     30,314 

14,707 

11,523 

24,540 

24,999 

2,914 

4,716 

4,404 

5,544 

1,703 

387 

1,690 

1,454 

163 

88 

3,824 

4,770 

1,259 

107 

1,191 

27 

835 

353 

37 

— 

120 

72 

1,431 

t- 

145 

— 

1,861 

515 

1,675 

411 

3,053 

2,900 

1,026 

480 

1,497,620 

855,800 

426,073 

504,154 

91,002 

73,563 

75,021 

30,997 

2,642 

68,749 

15,229 

3,229 

16,412 

849 

18,852 

10,048 

487 

18,259 

7,100 

42,124 

13,505 


314,024 

109,822 

176,503 

83,789 

16,035 

6.844 

4,833 

7,999 

468 

18,827 

1,612 

41 

2,432 

2 

1,041 

3,405 

377 

4,488 

910 

18,295 

882 


1,811,644 

965.622 

602,576 

587,943 

107,037 

80,407 

79,851 

38,996 

3,110 

•87,576 

16,841 

3,270 

18.844 

851 

19,893 

13.543 

864 

22,747 

8.010 

60,419 

14,387 


Total  Persons 1  1,354.846  |  1,201,070  |  496,596  |  362,604  |184,124  |  172,475  |  3,771,715  |  772,719  I  4,544,431 


♦Included  with  "  Other  Non-Christian."      flncluded  with  "  No  Religion." 

THE  PERCENTAGE. 


Religious  Denomination. 


1 

O     CQ 

1 

o 

3 
<u 

3 

II 

Common- 
wealth. 

New 
Zealand. 

'7^ 

> 

^ 

< 

<: 

H 

Is 


Protestants — 

Church  of  England 
Presbyterian    .... 

Methodist     

Congregationalist. . 

Baptist    

Lutheran 

Unitarian     

Salvation  Army    . . 
Other  Protestants 


46.58 

35.79 

37.50 

30.26 

42.02 

49.57 

40.30 

41.67 

9.91 

16.16 

11.70 

5.19 

8.17 

6.81 

11.47 

23.42 

10.29 

15.22 

9.49 

25.49 

13.63 

14.78 

13.57 

11.12 

1.86 

1.45 

1.69 

3.77 

2.45 

3.28 

1.98 

.91 

1.24 

2.76 

2.50 

6.16 

1.62 

2.79 

2.45 

2.13 

.55 

1.17 

5.19 

7.39 

.94 

.23 

2.02 

.64 

.06 

.07 

.04 

.17 

.09 

.05 

.07 

.06 

.72 

.74 

1.12 

1.14 

.94 

.86 

.83 

1.06 

.97 

2.37 

1.48 

2.98 

2.03 

2.82 

1.81 

2.48 

40.53 

13.48 

13.15 

1.80 

2.39 

1.79 

.07 

.87 

1.93 


Total  Protestants    72.18  i  75.73  |  70.71  |  82.55  |  71.89  |  81.19  |  74.50  |  83.49  [    76.01 


Roman  Catholic    

Greek  Church 

Others — 

Jew,  Hebrew    

Buddhist,  Confucian,  Mahometan, 
Other  Religious  Denominations.. 

Freethinkers,  Agnostics,  etc 

No  Denomination,  No  Religion.. 


etc. 


25.96 

22.26 

24..53 

14.76 

23.27     17.92 

23.03 

14.57  1 

.04 

.03 

.02 

.03 

.09         .01 

.04  1       .03  1 

.48 

.50 

.15 

.22 

.70         .06 

.41 

.21 

.54 

.46 

3.56 

1.04 

1.34         .23 

.99 

.33 

.07 

.10 

.18 

.03 

.10         .04 

.09 

.19 

.26 

.20 

.46 

.17 

1.79     \  -^^ 

„,   ,  ■)   -46  1 

.47 

.72 

.39 

1.20 

.94 

)  .72  1 

Total 1100.00  1100.00  [100.00  1 100.00  j  100.00   jlOO.OO 


21.00 
.03 

.38 
.88 
.11 

\    .99 


1100.00  1100.00  [100.00 
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THE     HUMOUR     OF     THE     MONTH. 


MR.    DOOLEY   ON   THINGS    IN   GENERAL. 


Mr.  Dooley  still  continues  to  add  to  the  gaiety  of 
lankind  by  his  discourses  (delivered  through  the  Ameri- 
an  press)  on  things  in  general.  We  give  some  examples 
f  his  humorous  philosophy. 

Mr.  Dooley  on  the  Coronation. 

"  Now  that  th'  King  iv  Great  Britain  an'  Ireland,  but 
reland  don't  know  it,  an'  th'  Dominyons  beyond  th' 
ea,  f'r  awhile,  has  been  cawrnated,"  said  Mr.  Dooley, 
Sve  can  raysume  where  we  left  o£E." 

"So  it's  been  done  at  last,  has  it?"  said  Mr.  Hen- 
lessy. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "  in  th'  prisince  iv  th'  mos' 
llusthrees  iv  his  subjects  except  me  frind  Whitelaw 
^eid  he  was  cawrnated  las'  Saturdah.  'Tis  too  bad  it 
vas  put  off.  'Twas  got  up,  d'ye  mind,  f'r  th'  thrue  an' 
itanch  subjects  on  this  side  iv  th'  wather.  Th'  King 
lidn't  need  it.  He's  been  King  all  th'  time.  A  lot  iv 
IS  knew  it.  All  he  had  to  do  anny  time  was  to  take 
lis  goold  an'  di'mon'  caubeen  fr'm  th'  rack,  but  his 
subjects  fr'm  beyond  th'  sea  wanted  to  see  a  cawrnation, 
ni'  they  cudden't  convaniently  have  wan  here,  where 
th'  counthry  is  still  run  be  univarsal  suffering  an'  there 
ire  a  good  manny  shootin'  gall'ries,  an'  annyhow  he 
thought  he'd  like  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  th'  cap- 
tains iv  industhry  f'r  fear  they  might  get  mad  an'  put 
his  furniture  out  into  th'  channel  an'  use  th'  island 
f'r  storin'  ex-prisidints.      So  he  got  up  th'  cawrnation. 

"  But  'twas  a  gorgyous  spicticle  annyhow,  Hinnissy. 
F'r  weeks  an'  weeks  some  iv  th'  finest  minds  in  Europe 
has  been  debatin'  whether  th'  King  shud  stand  on  th' 
Earl  iv  Whinkie  or  th'  Markess  iv  Ballyhoo  durin'  th' 
ceremony.  It  was  decided  that  th'  honour  shud  go  to 
th'  noble  earl,  but  that  it  was  th'  privilege  iv  th' 
noble  INIarkess  that  His  Majesty  shud  put  his  feet 
on  his  back  whin  he  set  down.  Th'  King  ain't  sup- 
posed to  do  annything  f'r  himself  but  go  up  an'  be  cawr- 
nated. At  ivry  turn  they  must  be  a  jook  or  somebody 
akelly  as  good  to  pull  his  tie  shtraight,  hand  him  his 
gloves,  an'  haul  his  coat  down  whin  it  gets  up  over  th' 
collar.  An'  ivrybody  cudden't  do  it,  mind  ye.  It  had 
to  be  done  be  th'  right  party,  whose  folks  had  done  it  f'r 
other  Kings,  I've  been  readin'  about  it,  an'  I've  come 
to  th'  con-elusion,  Hinnissy,  that  th'  Scotch  nobility  is 
mos'ly  dayscinded  fr'm  tailors. 

"Annyhow,  these  here  mighty  questions  was  all  de- 
cided according  to  the  rules  iv  th'  game,  whin  wan  day 
I  read  in  th'  paper:  '  Th'  King  dines  with  Wall  Sthreet 
magnates.  .Tools  missin'  fr'm  th'  crown.'  Ye  see,  th' 
hat  had  not  been  out  f'r  a  long  time,  an'  whin  they 
come  to  get  it  fr'm  th'  box,  'twas  found  that  manny  iv 
th'  vallyable  gems  in  th'  band  was  missin'.  I  don't 
know  whether  'tis  thrue  or  not,  but  'tis  said  that  th' 
ancesthors  iv  th'  prisint  King,  bein'  hard  up,  was  used 
to  pick  a  jool  out  iv  th'  hat  iv  a  Saturdah  night  an'  go 
down  to  Mose  at  th'  corner  an'  get  somethin'  on  it. 
An'  whin  times  was  slack  an'  th'  ponies  backward,  they 
cudden't  get  tti'  jools  out,  so  they  cut  a  piece  fr'm  th' 
window  an'  pasted  it  in.  It  looked  f'r  awhile  as  though 
th'  King  wud  have  to  be  cawrnated  be  a  glazier.  They 
cudden't  find  th'  tickets  high  or  low.  It  wudden't  do 
to  caMTuate  him  in  a  glass  hat,  an'  there  was  gr-reat 
thribylations;    but  Pierpont  Morgan  come  along  at  th' 


right  moment,  an'  give  thim  a  handful  iv  his  unimpor- 
tant jools,  an'  th'  hat  was  properly  decorated,  Fr'm 
that  time  on  we  saw  that  if  we  were  to  get  th'  worth  iv 
our  money  we'd  have  to  do  th'  job  oursilves  an'  iv'ry 
body  turned  in  to  help  our  depindant  cousins.  Andhrew 
Carnaygie  lint  Wistminsther  Abbey,  which  was  superbly 
dicorated  with  tapestries  lint  be  J.  Pierpont  Morgan; 
Yerkes  lint  thim  th'  sthreets;  Frohman  th'  theatres;  th' 
American  Syndicate  give  thim  th'  use  iv  th'  river,  an'  a 
hundhred  thousand  lile  American  hearts  an'  lungs  lint 
thim  a  pathriotic  howl  that  made  th'  King  jump  ivry 
time  he  heerd  it. 

"An'  th'  American  duchesses!  Were  they  there? 
Look  in  th'  papers.  I  sometimes  wondher  whin  I  read 
th'  palajeems  iv  our  liberties  whether  an  English  noble- 
man iver  marries  at  home.  Is  it  a  law  that  prevints 
thim  fr'm  marryin'  thim  fresh-faced,  clear-eyed  daugh- 
ters iv  ol'  Albion  or  is  it  fear?  Annyhow,  th'  Ameri- 
can duchesses  is  about  all  there  is  to  it  in  London. 
They  were  at  th'  cavsTnation,  ye  bet.  They  were  the 
cawrnation. 

"  An'  so  th'  gr-reat  ivint  come  off.  I  won't  describe 
it  to  ye.  It's  been  done  betther  thin  I  cud  do  it  be  a 
fearless  press.  Ye  know  ye'ersilf  how  th'  pro-cission 
winded  its  way  through  th'  sthreets;  how  Wistminsther 
Abbey  was  crowded  with  peers  an'  peeresses  an'  what 
a  mighty  shout  wint  up  fr'm  Willum  Waldorf  Astor  whin 
he  come  in  an'  sat  on  his  hat  near  th'  dure.  It  was  all 
right.  First  come  th'  pre-lates  backin'  to'rd  th' 
althar.  Thin  all  th'  jooks  bowin'  low.  Thin  th'  queen, 
attinded  be  a  bevy  iv  American  duchesses.  Thin  th' 
king  lookin'  ivry  inch  a  king — sixty-four  be  sixty-two 
in  all.  Thin  th'  Rile  Shoes,  th'  Rile  Socks,  th'  Rile 
Collar  an'  Cuffs,  an'  th'  Rile  Hat  borne  be  th'  Heredi- 
tary Sockbearers,  Shoesters,  CoUariferios,  an'  th'  High 
an'  Magnificint  Lid-Lord  (in  chains).  Suddenly  all  is 
silent.  A  hush  falls  on  th'  assimblage,  broken  on'y  be 
a  low,  sad  cry.    Willum  Waldorf  Astor  has  fainted. 

"  An'  so,  says  th'  pa-aper,  in  th'  prisince  iv  th' 
mighty  dead  an'  th'  mighty  near  dead,  among  surround- 
ings that  recalled  th'  days  iv  shivaree  an'  in  an  atmo- 
sphere full  iv  aristocratic  assocyations,  on  account  ir 
the  vintilation  bein'  poor,  Albert  Edward  Ernest  Path- 
rick  Arthur,  king,  definder  iv  th'  faith,  put  on  his  hat. 
Th'  organ  pealed  off  a  solemn  peal,  th'  cannons  boomed, 
th'  duchesses  et  hard-biled  eggs  out  iv  a  paper  bag,  an' 
a  pale  man  in  silk  tights  wept  over  th'  tomb  iv  Major 
Andhre.  It  was  Joseph  Chote.  That  night  all  Great 
Britain  rejoiced,  fr'm  wan  end  iv  Ireland  to  th'  other 
th'  lile  popylace  showed  their  joy  an'  th'  sky  was  lit 
up  be  hundhreds  iv  burnin'  barns  an'  a  salute  iv  forty- 
four  guns  was  fired  in  th'  County  Kerry  at  a  landlord's 
agent  comin'  home  fr'm  a  ball. 

"  I  hope  he'll  make  a  good  king.  I  ain't  so  much 
down  on  kings  as  I  used  to  be,  Hinnissy,  I  ain't  down 
on  thim  anny  more,  because  I  don't  invy  thim,  an' 
ye  can't  be  down  on  anny  man  ye  don't  invy,  'Tis  a 
hard  job  an'  a  thankless  wan.  A  king  nowadays  is  no 
more  thin  a  hitchin'  post  f'r  wan  poUytician  after  an- 
other. He  ain't  allowed  to  move  himself,  but  anny 
crazy  poUytician  that  ties  up  to  him  is  apt  to  pull  him 
out  be  th'  roots.  He  niver  has  anny  childhood.  He's 
like  th'  breaker  boys  in  th'  mines;  he's  put  to  wurruk 
larnin'   his  thrade  as  soon   as  he   can   walk.    Whin   it 
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comes  time  i'r  him  to  marry,  tii"  i)rime  ministhcr  takes 
him  out  wan  day  an'  says:  'There's  th'  on'y  woman  in 
th'  wurrukl  f'r  yc'  '  But,  T  nivcr  see  her  befure.'  says 
th'  unforchnit  l<ing.  "  Yo"li  see  less  iv  licr  at'tlier  nex* 
week.'  says  th'  prime  ministher.  '  Ye're  noin'  to 
marry  her,'  he  says.  An'  he  backs  him  up  to  th'  bench 
where  th'  young  lady  sets  an'  inthrajooces  thim  an' 
they're  married.  Think  iv  havin'  th'  boord  iv  aldher- 
raen  silict  a  wife  f'r  ye  an'  ye'll  know  how  Ih'  k'ma 
feels  whin  a  warrant  is  sarved  apain'  him  to  hook  up 
ivith  his  cousin  Augoosta  Ann.  a  German  lady  who 
freckles  aisily  an'  croshays  neckties  f'r  a  lift'nant  in  th' 
army.  All  his  life  long  a  king  is  bossed  about  like  a 
hired  girl  in  a  boardin'  house  an'  he  can't  even  die 
without  havin'  a  lot  iv  people  runnin'  in  ivn-  tin  minyits 
to  ask  how  he  done  it,  yet  so  they  can  be  on  tli'  mark 
to  holler  "  God  save  th'  king  '  out  iv  th'  front  windov. 
th'  moment  th'  flag  falls.  No,  sir;  I  don't  want  to  be  a 
Jiing  an'  whiniver  I  see  a  good  fellow  takin'  th'  job,  I 
•feel  sorry  f'r  him.    I  know  what  he's  tip  again'." 

"  I  believe  ye're  no  betther  thin  th'  rest  iv  thim 
thraitors."  said  Mr.  Hennessj'. 

"  I'm  diff'rent,"  said  Mr.  Dooley  calmly.  "  They 
4ielped  him  in  an'  I'd  do  annything  in  me  power,  now 
that  he's  king,  to  help  him  out." 

Mr.  Dooley  on  Reform  and  Reformers. 

■■  ^Vhy  is  it,"  asked  Mr.  Henncssy,  "that  a  rayform 
administhration  always  goes  to  th'  bad?" 

"  I'll  tell  ye,"  said  Mr.  Dooley.  "  I  tell  ye  ivrything 
an'  I'll  tell  ye  this.  In  th'  tlrst  place  'tis  a  gr-reat  mis- 
take to  think  that  annywan  ra-aly  wants  to  rayform. 
Ye  niver  heerd  iv  a  man  rayformin'  himsilf.  He'll 
rayform  other  people  gladly.  He  likes  to  do  it.  But  a 
healthy  man'll  niver  rayform  while  he  has  th'  strength. 
A  man  doesn't  rayform  till  his  will  has  been  impaired 
so  that  he  hasn't  power  to  resist  what  th'  pa-apers  calls 
th'  blandishments  iv  th'  timpter.  An'  that's  thruer 
in  politics  thin  annyAvhere  else. 

"  But  a  rayformer  don't  see  it.  A  rayformcr  thinks 
he  was  ilicted  because  he  was  a  rayformer  whin  th' 
thruth  iv  th'  matther  is  he  was  ilicted  because  no 
wan  knew  him.  Ye  can  always  ilict  a  man  in  this 
counthry  on  that  platform.  If  I  was  runnin'  f'r  office, 
I'd  change  me  name,  an'  have  printed  on  me  cards: 
'  Give  him  a  chanst;  he  can't  be  Avorse.'  He's  ilicted 
because  th'  people  don't  know  him  an'  do  know  th' 
other  la-ad,  because  Mrs.  Casey's  oldest  boy  Avas  clubbed 
be  a  polisman,  because  we  cudden't  get  wather  above 
th'  third  story  wan  day.  because  th'  sthreet  car  didn't 
stop  f'r  U3,  because  th'  Flannigans  bought  a  piano,  be- 
cause we  wus  near  run  over  be  a  mail  waggon,  because 
th'  saloons  are  open  Sundah  night,  because  they're  not 
op?n  all  day,  an'  because  we're  tired  seein'  th'  same 
face  at  th'  Avindow  whin  we  go  down  to  pay  th'  Avather 
taxes.  Th'  rayformer  don't  knoAV  this.  He  thinks  you 
an'  me,  Hinnissy,  ha.s  been  AA'atehin'  his  spotless  career 
f'r  tAvinty  years,  that  Ave've  read  all  he  had  to  say  on  th' 
evils  iv  pop'lar  sufTerage  befure  th'  R'ciety  f'r  th'  Be- 
Avildermint  iv'  th'  Poor,  an'  that  Ave're  achin'  in  ivry 
joint  to  haA'c  him  dhrag  us  be  th'  hair  iv  th'  head  fr'm  th' 
floAvin'  boAvl  an'  th'  short  card  game,  make  good  citi- 
zens iv  us  an'  sind  us  to  th'  pinitinchry.  So  th'  min- 
yit  he  gets  into  th'  job  he  begins  a  furyous  attimpt 
to  convart  us  into  what  Ave've  been  thryin'  not  to  be 
jver  since  Ave  come  into  th'  Avurruld. 


"  Whin  a  rayformer  is  ilicted  he  promises  ye  a  bu.si- 
ness  administhration.  Some  people  want  that,  but 
I  don't.  Th'  American  business  man  is  too  fly.  He's 
all  right,  d'ye  mind.  I  don't  say  annything  agin  him. 
He  is  what  Hogan  called  th'  boolwarks  iv  pro-gress, 
and  Ave  cudden't  get  on  Avithout  him,  even  if  his 
scales  are  a  little  too  quick  on  th'  dhrop.  But  he 
ought  to  be  left  to  dale  with  his'akels.  'Tis  a  shame 
to  give  him  a  place  where  he  can  put  th'  comether 
on  millions  iv  people  that  has  had  no  business  tlirain- 
in'  beyond  occasionally  handin'  a  piece  iv  debased  money 
to  a  car  conductor  on  a  cold  day.  A  reg'lar  polly- 
tician  can't  give  away  an  alley  without  blushing,  but 
a  business  man  who  is  in  pollytics  jus'  to  see  that  th' 
civil  sarvice  laAV  gets  thurly  enfoorced,  will  give  Lin- 
coln park  an'  th'  public  libry  to  th'  beef  thrust,  charge 
an  admission  price  to  th'  lake  front  an'  make  it  a 
felony  f'r  annyAvan  to  buy  stove  polish  outside  iv  his 
store,  an'  have  it  all  put  down  to  public  improvemints, 
Avith  a  pitcher  iv  him  in  th'  corner  stone. 

"  Fortchnitely,  Hinnissy,  a  rayformer  is  seldom  a 
business  man.  He  thinks  he  is,  but  business  men 
knoAv  difif'rent.  They  know  what  he  is.  He  thinks 
business  an'  honesty  is  th'  same  thing.  He  does,  in- 
deed. He's  got  this  mixed  because  they  dhress  alike. 
His  idee  is  that  all  he  has  to  do  to  make  a  business  ad- 
ministhration is  to  have  honest  men  ar-round  him. 
Wrong.  I'm  not  sayin',  mind  ye,  that  a  man  can't  do 
good  work  and  be  honest  at  th'  same  time.  But  Avliin 
I'm  hirin'  a  la-ad  I  find  out  first  Avhether  he  is  onto 
his  job,  an'  afthe]>  a  few  years  I  begin  to  suspect  that 
he  is  honest,  too.  Manny  a  dishonest  man  can  lay 
bricks  sthraight,  an'  manny  a  man  that  wudden't  steal 
ye'er  spoons  Avill  break  ye'er  furniture.  I  don't  want 
Father  Kelly  to  hear  me,  but  I'd  rather  have  a  compe- 
tint  man  Avho  Avud  steal  if  I  gave  him  a  chanst  (but  I 
Avon't)  to  do  me  plumbin',  thin  a  person  that  Avud  scorn 
to  help  himsilf  but  didn't  know  how  to  Avipe  a  joint. 
Ivry  man  ought  to  be  nonest  to  start  Avith,  but  to  give 
a  man  an  office  jus'  because  he's  honest  is  like  ilictin' 
him  to  Congress  because  he's  a  patbrite,  because  he 
don't  bate  his  Avife,  or  because  he  always  wears  a  right 
boot  on  th'  right  i<x>t.  A  man  ought  to  be  honest 
to  start  with,  an'  afther  that  he  ought  to  be  crafty. 
A  pollytician  Avho's  on'y  honest  is  jus'  th'  same  as 
bein'  out  in  a  Avinther  storm  without  anny  clothes  on. 
"  Another  thing  about  rayform  administhrations  is 
they  always  think  th'  on'y  man  that  ought  to  hold 
a  job  is  a  laAvyer.  Th'  raison  is  that  in  th'  coorse  iv' 
his  thrainin'  a  laAvyer  larns  enough  about  ivrythin'  to 
make  a  good  front  on  anny  subject  to  annybody  Avho 
doesn't  knoAv  about  it.  A  lawyer  has  charge  iv  th' 
city  horse-shoein',  another  wan  is  clanin'  the  sthreets, 
th'  author  iv  '  Gasamagoo  on  Torts '  is  thryin'  to  dis- 
pose iv  th'  ashes  be  throAvin'  thim  In  th'  air  on  a 
windy  day,  an'  th'  bright  boy  that  took  th'  silver 
Avare  f'r  th'  essay  on  ne  exeats  an'  their  relation  to 
life,  is  plannin'  a  uniform  that  will  be  sarviceable  an' 
constitchoochinal  f'r  th'  brave  men  that  wurruks  on 
th'  city  dumps." 
"  I  don't  like  a  rayformer,"  said  Mr.  Hennessy. 
"  Or  any  other  raypublican,"  said  Mr.  Dooley. 


Next  month  will  appear  "  The  First  Session  of  the  Federal  Parliament ;  as  seen  from 
the  Opposition  Benches ; "  by  Sir  "William  McMillan. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MONTH  IN  CARICATURE. 


N.Z.  Graphic."] 


MR.   SEDDON'S  POSSIBLE  RIVAL. 
"  Never  introduce  your  donah   to  a   pal." 
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October  20,  1902. 


THE   ARGUS-AGE   COALITION. 


"  Bulletin."! 

THE  FRIEDMAN  CASE. 

Flunkey  (from  X.SAV.  Government  House,  entering  out  of  brea".,h):  "  'Is  Hexcellency  thought  as  j'ou  might 
want  his  signature  to  that  'ere  document.     Here's  his  stamp." 

Attorney-General  Wise:  "Too  late— the  thing's  done!  After  all,  it  doesn't  matter.  The  Governor  is  only 
a  rubber-stamp,  as  it  were!" 
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October  20,  igoi 


'•  Free  Lance,"  N.Z.]        NEW  ZEALAND'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  NAVY. 

("  One  cruiser  is  to  be  manned  by  Australians  and  New  Zealanders,  and  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  training 
of  a  Naval  Brigade  Reserve  on  three  of  the  older  vessels  of  the  Australian  Squadron." — News  item.) 
King  Dick,  of  the  New  Zealand  Admiralty:   "  Remember,  boys,  that  Britannia  rules  the  waves,  and  that 
you  are  going  forth  to  do  battle  for  the  grand  old  mother  flag.     If  any  of  those  British  Admirals  won't  give 
you  air  space,  and  the  wages  awarded  by  the  Arbitration  Court,  send  them  to  me.    I'm  boss  here  I" 


Free  Lance,"  N.Z.] 


"  ALL  OUR  WURK.' 
The  New   Zealand   Parliament   Going   into    Recess. 
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•■  Bulletin."] 

CAST  INTO   OUTER  DARKNESS. 

A  vision  of  the  gentle  Kanaka,  converted  by  three  years  of  Queensland  rum  and  civilisation,  returning  to 

his  ferocious  and  bounding  relative  Avho  has  stayed  at  home. 
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October  20,  igo2. 


Westminster  Gazette."] 


THE  PASSING  OF  MR.  SEDDON. 


Mr.  Chamberlain:  "  Well,  good-bye,  Mr.  Seddon.  I  don't  want  to  hurry  you,  but  don't  miss  your  train. 
Welcome    the    coming,    speed    the    parting    gue.st,    you  know." 

Mr.  Seddon:  "All  right,  good-bye,  Mr.  Chamberlain.  By  the  bye,  why  don't  you  run  across  to  New 
Zealand,  and  see  how  I  manage  things  there?  I'd  be  very  glad  to  come  over  here  and  run  your  shop  while 
you  are  away.      Good-bye." 

[■'Why  should  not  British  statesmen  go  to  the  Colonies  as  their  leaders  came  to  the  Mother  Country? 
He  would  like  to  see  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  visiting  the  Colonies,  and  seeing  for  himself 
what  they  were  doing  in  the  way  of  development." — Mr.  Seddon  at  Plymouth,  before  sailing  for  New 
Zealand  via  South  Africa.] 


"  Westminster  Gazette."] 

A  STRETCH  OF  IMAGINATION. 
Mr.  Seddon:  "Why  shouldn't  I  be  a  Colossus  after  Rhodes?" 
FMr.   Seddon,   it  is  believed,   intends   to   shift   his  sphere  of  influence  from  New  Zealand  to  Africa.] 
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ENGLISH  MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT  IN  RECESS. 
(By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  "London  Punch.") 
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October  20,  igo2^ 


A  "STRENUOUS"  PERFORMANCE. 
Professor  Eoosevdt  (in  his  great  Trust  Act) :   "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  possi- 
bility of  controlling  these  powerful  creatures,  not  all  of  them  equally  tractable,  I  will  now  descend  into  their 
midst."  __  [-Proceeds  to  get  out  of  his  depth. 

(By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  "London  Punch.") 
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"  Kecord-Herald,"  Chicago.] 

MR.  MORGAN  IN  HIS  LATEST  ROLE. 


"  Minneapo'.is  Tinie:^.""  | 

THE    EARTH-EMBRACiNG    OCTUl'US. 


"  N«rth-American,"   Philadelphia.] 


SAMMY  AT  THE  BAT. 

AMERICAN   AFFAIRS. 
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'■  October  20,  1902. 


Mrs.  Xoodel:   "My  husband  says  this  is  such  an  awful  hat!     You  don't  see  anything  absurd  in  it,  do 


you,  dear?' 

Aliss  Sharpe:  "Oh,  no,  dear;  not  much— only  your  head.  ..  i  r  i  „4 

[Friendly  relations  are  subsequently  re-establishea. 


".-  ^ 


Park  Orator:   " 'Avine  said  all  I  am  going  to  say  on  this  point,  I  wiH  return  to 
to  when  I  was  interrupted,  and  repeat  what  I  was  prevented  from  saying. 

(By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  "London  Punch. "i 


what  I  was  just  coming 
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THE    TREND    OF    AUSTRALIAN    FINANCE. 


By   W.  S.  R. 


The  growth  of  the  public  debt  of  these  Statea  basis,  the  latest  figures  are  worse  than  they  ap- 
has  been  very  rapid — a  fact  which  can  be  easily  pear  in  the  aggregate.  A  true  comparison  of  the 
seen  from  the  following  diagram:  debt  can  only  be  made  on  a  per  capita  basis,  as 


1901 -£209.000.000 


follows: 


Diagram  showing  the  expansion  of  the  Public  Debt 
of  Australia  in  periods  of  ten  years. 

The  increases  in  ten  yearly  periods  are: 

1861  to  1871 £18,838,940 

1871  to  1881 36,166,591 

1881  to  1891 88,811,302 

1891  to  1901 53,882,223 

The  annual  average  has  fallen  largely  since  the 
notorious  boom  of  1881  to  1891;  but  analysis  of  the 
figures  shows  that  while  in  the  period  mentioned 
the  population  increased  by  913,000,  in  1891  to  1901 
the  increase  was  only  615,000.       On  a  population 


£55.5.0 


£47. 14.1 


£28M9 


£9.13.8 


1861       1871       1881      1891      1901 

The  increases  are  appended: 

Increase. 

1861  to  1871 £8  0  3  per  capita. 

1871  to  1881 10  16  10  „ 

1881  to  1891 19  3  4  „ 

1891  to  1901 7  10  11     „ 

Between  1881  and  1891  less  than  16  per  cent,  of  the 
loan  expenditure  was  incurred  for  unproductive 
works.  In  the  last  ten  years  the  ratio  has  more 
than  doubled! 

While  admitting  the  enormous  advantages  that 
have  been  obtained  by  the  use,  on  behalf  of  the 
States,  of  borrowed  money,  it  can  be  claimed  that 
we  have  pledged  ourselves  far  enough  to  foreign 
creditors.  Our  aim  should  now  be  to  as  far  &s 
possible  continue  the  development  of  this  countrv 
with  our  own  resources.  So  long  as  the  various 
Governments  and  other  "  responsible  "  bodies  can 
raise  funds  freely  in  London  (or  New  York,  for 
that  matter),  there  will  always  be  extravagance 
unless  the  people  take  a  much  greater  interest 
in  politics  than,  say,  during  the  last  ten  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  money  which 
could  be  raised  locally  has  its  limitations,  and  if 
local  borrowing  only  were  indulged  in,  these  limi- 
tations would  act  as  an  automatic  check  on  the 
disbursements  of  State  Treasurers. 
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The  Yearly  Budget. 
After  the  crisis  of  the  "  nineties "  a  period  of 
enforced  economy  and  retrenchment  reduced 
Australian  expenditure  to  a  fairly  reasonable  basis, 
but  of  late  there  has  again  been  a  marked  ten- 
dency for  the  display  of  extravagance— with  the 
result  that  deficits  are  normal.  The  last  finan- 
cial  year   ended   thus: 

1901-2.  Deficit. 

New  South  Wales £236,781 

Victoria    437,611 

Queensland 431.939 

South  Australia     222,315 

'     lAsmania... 123,ia5 

Total  deficit    £1,451.831 

Less  W.  A.  surplus 123,185 

Commonwealth  deficit      £1,328,646 

This  deficit  is,  in  itself,  bad  enough,  but  to  make 
it  worse  we  have  the  knowledge  that  revenue  is 
improperly  swelled  by  the  inclusion,  in  an  utterly 
misleading  fashion,  of  receipts  which  should  not 
go  to  the  general  revenue  account;  while  expen- 
diture is  unduly  decreased  by  charging  expenses 
which  should  come  out  of  revenue  against  loans. 
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For  instance,  the  See-0'Sullivan  administration, 
in  New  South  Wales,  anticipates  a  surplus  of 
£3,780  for  the  financial  year  1902-3.  It  arrives 
at  this  estimate  in  the  following  manner: 

Interest  unpaid  on  wharf  and  harbour  resump- 
tions (not  included) ^T/^1 

Due  to  contingents   (not  provided  for)    ....  50,000 

Abolition  of  school  fees  (not  provided  fori    ..  40,000 

Payment  to  sinking  fund  (held  back) 100,000 

Customs  duties  on  Government  stores*  ....  106,000 

Total £696,000 

Less  estimated  surplus ••   ••  3,780 

Estimated  deficit     £692,220 

•These  duties  are  mainly  collected  by  the  Common- 
wealth on  material  passing  into  the  State  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  works,  and  are  charged  to  loans. 
The  S  ate  receives  the  money  back,  and  uses  it  as 
"  revenue  "! 

We  can  scarcely  say  that  the  foregoing  is  a  very 
fair  example  of  Australian  finance;  for  re- 
cent New  South  Wales  administration  has  been 
marked  by  woeful  extravagance  in  loan  disburse- 
ment, and  lavish  expenditure  of  revenue.  Rut 
somewhat  similar  practices  can  be  detected  from 
time  to  time  in  all  the  States. 
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Diagram  showing  Average  Expenditure  per  head  of  Australian  States. 
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The  Financial  Outlook. 

The  estimated  financial  position  of  these  States 
)n  June  30  next  indicates  that,  without  resolute 
jconomy  and  steady  retrenchment,  the  six  Treas- 
arers  will  be  behind  in  the  revenue  by  nearly 
£1,800,000.  This  amount  has  to  be  saved;  while 
-eceipts  are  declining  in  almost  every  direction, 
)wing  to  the  drought.  Had  there  only  been 
jconomic  government  and  reasonable  prudence  in 
idministration,  the  necessity  for  painful  retrench- 
ment and  increasefl  taxation,  when  the  people 
ire  least  able  to  bear  it,  would  never  have  arisen. 

With  few  exceptions  the  expenditure  of  the  Aus- 
tralian States  gradually  increased  from  1871  to 
L891.  the  total  per  capita  in  the  former  year  being 
£4  15s.  9d..  and  in  tne  latter  £8  3s.  lOd.— an  in- 
:;rease  partly  due  to  expansion  of  services  carried 
3ut  by  the  State.  No  one  will  admit  that  in  1891 
we  were  economically  governed,  for  then  the  great 
boom  was  at  its  height.  Yet,  for  the  financial 
y^ear  just  ended,  our  ordinary  expenditure  was 
approximately  16s.  2d.  per  head  greater!  The 
movements  of  the  ordinary  expenditure  per  capita 
ire  shown  in  diagram  on  opposite  page. 

In  1891,  when  the  boom  was  at  its  highest,  we 
spent  £8  3s.  lOd.  per  capita.  In  1901-2  the  rate 
of  expenditure  has,  approximately,  amounted  to 
£9.  The  latter  is  £2  Is.  per  head  more  than  in  1895 
—the  lowest  point  touched  since  1891.  Approxi- 
mately, we  are  spending,  from  revenue  only,  at 
the  rate  of  over £8,000,000  (allowing  for  increase  of 
population)  more  per  annum  than  in  1894-95.  And 
that  eight  millions  has  to  come  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people! 

If  the  increase  in  general  expenditure  from  rev- 
enue had  been  concurrent  with  a  corresponding  fall 
in  the  expenditure  from  loans,  there  would  have 
been  little  objection  raised.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
opposite  has  occurred.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  the  total  of  loan  expenditure  for  1901-2,  the 
official  figures  not  being  available;  but  approxima- 
ting that  year,  we  have  the  following  comparison: 


Ordinary  Loan 

Expenditure.  Expenditure. 

1895-96 £24,994,499  ..  £3.387,19:5 

1896-97 25,978,303  ..        5.952,460 

1897-98 26,452,709  ..        5,514,843 

1898-99 26,751,962  ..        5,607.986 

i^9-190a    ....      28,094,513  ..        6,122,227 

1900-01 31,399,836  ..        7,232,701 

1901-02 *33,700,000  . .      t7,750,000 

*Approximate.  fApproximated — will  probably  be 
higher. 

As  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the  figures  so  far 
available,  the  loan  and  general  expenditure  of  Aus- 
tralia for  1901-2  was  £41,450,000.  Taking  it  at 
£41,000,000  the  total  increase  since  1895-6  in  loan 
and  general  expenditure  is 

£12,618,306  per  annum! ! 

To  attempt  a  comparison  of  expenditure  between 
Great  Britain  and  Australia  at  this  juncture  would 
be  rather  unfair  to  the  former,  as  her  expenditure 
has  been  enormously  swelled  by  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  Taking  the  figures  for  the  year  just 
prior  to  the  war,  and  the  latest  Australian  totals, 
we  have  the  following: 

ORDINARY  EXPENDITURE. 

(Not    including    loans.) 

United    Kingdom.    Australia. 
Government  expenditure     . .  £120,000,000     . .  £33,700,000 
Expenses  and  interest  on  rail- 
ways and  canals 109,000,000     ..  — 

Expenditure  of  local  bodies..      80,000,000     ..      4,000,OOOi 

Totals £309,000,000        £37,700.000 

On  a  per  capita  basis  the  United  Kingdom 
spends  nearly  £7  10s.  per  head,  and  Australia 
nearly  £10!  Yet  the  former  keeps  up  an  enor- 
mous standing  army,  and  the  greatest  navy  in  the 
world.  Before  the  Mother-country  expended  as 
much  per  head  as  Australia,  her  disbursements 
would  have  to  increase  over  £100,000,000  per  an- 
num! 


We  have  received  from  ^Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  &  Co. 
Ethel  Turner's  new  story,  "  Little  Mother  Meg." 
Since  the  appearance  of  "  Seven  Little  Australians," 
in  1894,  the  sale  of  ivliss  Ethel  Turner's  works  has 
reached  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  volumes.  Some 
of  her  books  have  been  translated  into  Dutch,  and 
have  a  great  sale  in  Holland. 


A  new  Italian  monthly  review,  socialist  and  inter- 
national, '■'  I  Problenii  del  Lavoro,"  was  started  in 
August  for  "  the  impartial  and  serene  study  of  prac- 
tical labour  questions."  Judging  from  the  first  num- 
ber, it  will  devote  itself  r5,ther  to  chronicling  indus- 
trial information  and  statistics  than  to  the  discussion 
of  social  problems. 
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THE  FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  PARLIAMENT. 

Bv  SiE  John  Quick,  K.B.,  LL.U..   M.P. 


The  first  session  of  the  first  Parliament  of 
Federated  Australia,  opened  by  the  Royal  Duke  on 
May  9,  1901,  was  terminated  by  prorogation  on 
October  10,  1902.  It  existed  over  a  period  or  seven- 
teen months,  broken  by  short  intervals  of  adjourn- 
ment. The  House  of  Representatives  sat  on  218 
days,  occupying  in  all  1,448  hours;  the  Senate  sat 
on  177  days,  occupying  966  hours  and  50  minutes. 
The  debates  reported  and  printed  in  "  Hansard  " 
will  fill  upwards  of  16,462  pages  of  solid  matter. 
The  Federal  system  has  been  successfully  estab- 
lished in  Australia;  its  legislative  and  administra- 
tive departments  are  in  effective  working  order. 
Notwithstanding  murmurs  and  complaints  in 
various  quarters  respecting  matters  of  detail  and 
method,  the  people  and  public  men  of  Australia 
have  shown  in  the  wider  sphere  of  national  poli- 
tics that  same  genius  and  adaptability  for  self- 
government  which  they  previously  demonstrated 
in  the  more  limited  area  of  provincial  home 
rule. 

What  has,  more  than  anything  else,  tended  to 
reconcile  and  attach  the  people  to  the  new  form 
of  government,  notwithstanding  the  conflict  of 
interests,  is  the  fact  that  the  new  institutions 
were  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  moulded  by 
them  through  their  own  chosen  representatives. 
Federal  union  was  not  pressed  upon  them;  it  was 
freely,  voluntarily,  and  even  eagerly,  accepted  by 
the  vast  majority  of  Australian  people. 

A  Strang^e  Spectacle. 

To  every  thoughtful  mind  it  was  indeed  a  mar- 
vellous and  impressive  spectacle  to  see  the  elected 
representatives  of  widely  separated  States  and 
constituencies  scattered  over  a  vast  continent, 
many  of  whom  had  not  previously  known  each 
other,  meeting  together  under  one  national  roof, 
and  harmoniously  joining  fn  tlie  momentous  work 
of  laying  the  legislative  foundations  of  a  new 
Commonwealth  destined  to  become  a  great  power, 
if  not  a  great  empire,  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
It  was  equally  as  strange  and  wonderful  to  see  the 
new  Federal  Ministers  engaged  in  supervising  the 
business  of  departments  and  outposts  situated 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  seat  of  Government 
along  a  coast  line  of  8,000  miles,  and  in  the  far 
interior.  Yet  members  always  seemed  to  be  in 
touch  with  their  constituents,  and  Ministers  well 
versed  in  the  smallest  departmental  matters  that 
might  occur  in  distant  parts  of  the  continent. 

Mr.  Kirwan.  from  Kalgoorlie  in  the  far  West, 
and  Mr.  Bamford,  from  the  Herbert  in  the  far 
North,  appeared  to  be  as  much  in  communication 


with  their  constituents  and  as  well  able  to  voice 
their  wants  and  wishes,  as  Mr.  Tudor  representing 
the  people  of  the  Yarra,  and  Mr.  Mauger  those  of 
Melbourne  Ports.  The  Prime  Minister,  sitting  in 
his  ofllce  in  Spring  Street,  found  that  he  could 
follow  the  movements  of  a  recalcitrant  Chinaman 
endeavouring  to  evade  the  Immigration  Restric- 
tion Act  travelling  by  steamer  down  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  Australia,  and  seeking  to  enter 
port  after  port,  quite  as  effectively  as  if  that  same 
Chinaman  were  knocking  for  admittance  at  the 
port  of  Melbourne.  The  Minister  of  Customs  re- 
ceives his  daily  report  from  Custom  Houses  in 
every  Australian  port,  and  proudly  shows  his 
weekly  record  of  revenue  receipts.  The  Post- 
master-General is  able  to  manage  hundreds  of 
post  and  telegraph  offices,  some  of  them  thousands 
of  miles  away,  and  is  able  to  give  prompt  answers 
to  questions  submitted  by  inquisitive  members 
in  the  Federal  Houses  respecting  the  conduct  of 
business  therein.  Contrast  this  state  of  affairs  with 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  separation  of  the 
colonies  in  the  early  days  of  Australian  history. 

The  truth  is,  as  pointed  out  by  George  Ban- 
croft, the  historian  of  the  American  Constitution, 
that  the  application  of  steam  to  the  purposes  >f 
travel  on  land  and  on  water,  and  the  employment 
of  the  electric  spark  as  the  carrier  of  thought  across 
continents  or  beneath  oceans,  have  made  all  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  earth  one  society.  The  great 
merit  of  modern  scientific  discoveries,  says  Pro- 
fessor Freeman,  is  that  "  they  have  enabled  the 
people  of  a  great  community,  of  a  kingdom,  of  a 
Commonwealth,  covering  a  great  space,  to  have 
that  direct  personal  knowledge  of  the  political 
life  of  the  community  of  which  they  are  members, 
that  direct  personal  share  in  it  which  once  could 
not  be  enjoyed,  save  where  the  State  was  con- 
fined to  the  territory  of  a  single  city.  It  is  by 
the  help  of  modern  discoveries  that  the  federal 
system  of  old  Greece  can  be  reproduced  on  a 
gigantic  scale;  that  a  single  union  of  States  car 
embrace  a  continent  stretching  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  instead  of  a  peninsula  stretching  from  sea 
to  sea"  ("Greater  Britain,"  p.  12).  Without  the  aid 
of  railways,  electric  telegraphs,  and  printing 
machines,  Australian  Federation  would  have  re- 
mained a  dream,  instead  of  the  living  reality  a? 
we  now  see  it. 

Setting:  a  Constitution  to  Work. 

The  first  legislative  work  which  the  new  Par- 
liament was  called  upon  to  perform  was  to  pass 
measures  for  the  organisation  of  the  transferred 
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departments  of  Post  and  Telegraph,  Customs  and 
Excise,  and  for  new  Federal  departments  which 
required  similar  treatment.  The  Post  and  Tele- 
graph Act,  consisting  of  159  sections;  the  Cus- 
toms Act,  277  sections;  the  Beer  Excise  Act,  70 
sections,  with  schedules  and  regulations;  the  Dis- 
tillation of  Spirits  Act,  84  sections,  with  119  re- 
gulations and  14  forms;  the  Excise  Act,  with  165 
sections;  the  Audit  Act,  with  71  sections  and  66 
sub-sections;  the  Acquisition  of  Property  Act,  with 
63  sections;  the  Public  Service  Act,  with  80  sec- 
tions and  numerous  sub-sections — were  works  of 
great  magnitude,  complexity,  and  importance. 
They  will  remain  on  the  Statute  Book  for  many 
years  as  evidence  of  the  hard  and  difficult  enter- 
prises safely  piloted  through  by  the  first  Federal 
Ministers,  and  of  the  great  care  and  prolonged 
consideration  given  to  them  by  members  of  both 
Federal  Chambers.  In  order  to  thoroughly  un- 
derstand these  subjects,  and  to  do  full  justice  to 
them,  the  corresponding  laws  of  each  of  the  States 
had  to  be  examined  and  considered.  This  was  a 
very  laborious  and  tiresome  process.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
drudgery  involved  in  the  prolonged  scrutiny  of 
debates  on  the  minute  details  of  these  machinery 
methods.  Yet  no  one  begrudged  the  time  spent 
In  thrashing  them  out,  section  after  section,  line 
after  line,  and  word  after  word.  The  work  had 
to  be  done,  and  it  was  well  and  truly  done.  Some 
of  those  Acts  have  already  attracted  attention  in 
the  Mother-country,  where  competent  experts  in 
the  law  of  Customs  have  warmly  eulogised  the 
Federal  Customs  Act  drafted  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Kings- 
ton as  a  model  of  technical  exactitude,  systematic 
classification,  logical  precision,  and  legal  clearness. 
I  venture  to  think  that  the  Federal  Public  Service 
Act,  prepared  and  conducted  through  Parliament 
under  the  supervision  of  Sir  William  Lyne,  will 
in  time  to  come  receive  similar  praise. 

Other  measures  of  an  administrative  and  judicial 
character,  such  as  the  Defence  Bill,  the  Inter-State 
Commission  Bill,  and  the  Judiciary  Bill,  were 
launched,  but  had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  ad- 
verse criticism  or  want  of  time.  The  speeches 
delivered  in  connection  with  those  subjects  were 
instructive  and  valuable  commentaries,  which 
must  be  of  great  use  to  the  framers  of  future  Bills 
dealing  with  those  or  similar  matters,  and  public 
men  called  upon  to  discuss  them  in  a  responsible 
manner. 

The  Federal  Tariff. 

All  the  legislative  work  of  the  session  is,  in 
immensity  and  value,  secondary  to  the  framing, 
discussion  and  settlement  of  the  Federal  laws  re- 
lating to  Customs  and  Excise. 

The  very  life  and  essence  of  the  Commonw^ealth 
depended     on     the    successful     formulation    of   a 


scheme  for  the  regulation  of  its  external  com- 
merce, its  internal  industrial  development,  and  the 
settlement  of  its  finances  on  a  sound  and  satis- 
factory basis.  The  situation  was  delicate  and 
critical  in  the  extreme.  It  was  desired  to  raise 
Customs  and  Excise  revenue  sufficient  to  provide 
for — (1)  The  new  Federal  expenditure  and  the 
cost  of  the  transfer  of  departments,  and  (2)  to 
return  to  the  States  a  surplus  sufficiently  sub- 
stantial to  compensate  them  for  surrendered  re- 
venue, and  at  the  same  time  (3)  to  avoid  disturb- 
ing vested  interests  which  had  grown  up  under  the 
fiscal  laws  of  the  States  before  Federation.  This 
great  emergency  found  the  men  ready  to  do  the 
work:  probably  no  two  men  living  could,  on  the 
whole,  have  done  it  better  than  it  was  done  by 
Mr.  C.  C.  Kingston  and  Sir  George  Turner. 

The  tariff  resolutions  were  introduced  on  Octo- 
ber 8,  1901,  and  the  Customs  Tariff  Bill  became 
law  on  September  16,  1902.  The  debates  therefore 
lasted  for  nearly  twelve  months.  The  struggle 
was  one  of  Titanic  dimensions  unparalleled  in 
magnitude,  duration,  intensity,  complexity  and 
variety,  in  the  whole  history  of  parliamentary 
government.  At  times  it  was  characterised  by 
the  wildest  excitement  and  bitterness,  and  at  other 
times  by  deadly  dulness,  dryness  and  inanition. 
In  the  language  of  meteorology  the  pressure  was- 
sometimes  high  and  sometimes  low;  now  cyclonic 
in  fury,  and  then  as  stagnant  and  lethargic  a& 
the  Doldrums. 

On  some  occasions  the  small  Ministerialist 
and  protectionist  majority  remained  solid,  and 
were  victorious  in  argument  as  well  as  in  divi- 
sions; on  other  occasions  the  freetraders,  who 
always  voted  as  a  solid  phalanx,  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing the  votes  of  moderate  protectionists  or 
doubting  labour  members,  and  thus  were  enabled 
to  rejoice  in  hard-won  triumphs,  which,  duly 
translated,  mean  reduction  of  duties.  Candour 
demands  the  admission  that  on  three  occasions  I 
voted  with  the  moderate  protectionists  in  favour 
of  the  reduction  of  duty — viz.,  on  axles  and  on 
springs,  which  were  lowered  to  15  per  cent.,  and 
cotton  hosiery,  lowered  to  10  per  cent.  I  w'as 
afterwards  upbraided  by  a  manufacturer  of 
springs,  who  informed  me  that  I  had  assisted  to- 
ruin  his  trade.  I  was  very  sorry.  The  time  came, 
however,  when  Ministerialists  and  protectionists, 
moderate  or  otherwise,  saw  their  way  to  agree  co- 
a  compromise  with  the  Senate  by  reducing  the  duty 
on  machinery  to  12%  per  cent. 

Composite  Results. 
The  result  has  been  a  composite  tariff,  partly 
drawn  on  revenue  lines  and  partly  on  lines  of 
moderate  protection;  so  moderate,  indeed,  that 
many  Victorian  protectionists,  accustomed  to  a 
scientific  tariff  representing  the  high-water  mark 
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(0£  protection,  refuse  to  recognise  it  as  a  protec- 
tionist tariff  at  all.  If  it  be  so  low,  so  moderate, 
<hen  the  freetraders  have  been  more  successful 
ithan  they  admit,  a^id  can  congratulate  themselves 
upon  having  won  all  along  the  line.  Whilst  there 
have  been  substantial  reductions  in  protected 
duties,  the  effect,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  so  bad 
AS  the  extreme  protectionists  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Victorian 
industries,  which  have  been  built  up  under  protec- 
tion, will  have  the  benefit  of  free  access  to  all  the 
Australian  markets,  excepting  Western  Australia, 
where  there  will  be  20  per  cent,  reductions  in  the 
local  tariff  every  year  until  the  end  of  five  years 
from  the  commencement  of  the  uniform  cariff, 
■when  the  local  tariff  will  be  abolished  and  com- 
plete freedom  of  trade  established. 

Th«  pjin^cipal  features  of  the  Federal  Tariff  from 
the  poi-nt  of  view  of  the  several  States  are  as 
follows: 

From  a  Victorian  Standpoint. — Increase  of  duty 
on  locally  manufactured  spirits;  reduction  of  duty 
on  apparel  to  25  per  cent.;  reduction  of  duty  on 
ivoollen  piece  goods  from  25  to  15  per  cent.;  re- 
duction of  duty  on  hats  and  caps  from  high  fixed 
rates  to  30  per  cent.;  reduction  of  duty  on 
machinery  from  30  per  cent.,  25  per  cent.,  and  15 
per  cent,  to  12%  per  cent.;   reduction  of  duty  on 


boots  and  shoes  from  high  fixed  rates  to  30  per 
cent.;  minor  increased  duties  on  butter  and  cheese, 
bacon  and  ham,  hay  and  chaff,  and  eggs;  small 
loss  of  revenue. 

From  a  New  South  Wales  Standpoint.— Protec- 
tion and  revenue  duties  imposed  on  numerous 
importations  which  were  formerly  free  of  duty; 
great  increase  of  revenue. 

From  a  Queensland  Standpoint. — Great  loss  of 
duties  on  tea  and  kerosene.  The  excise  duty  of 
£3  per  ton  on  sugar  (with  a  rebate  of  £2  per  ton 
on  white-grown  sugar)  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  free  access  of  Queensland  sugar  to  all  Aus- 
tralia with  protection  of  £6  per  ton  against  out- 
side world. 

From  a  South  Australian  Standpoint. — No 
serious  change  except  a  slight  loss  of  revenue. 

From  a  Tasmanian  Standpoint. — Increase  of  pro- 
tective duties;  loss  or  reduction  of  revenue 
duties. 

From  a  West  Australian  Standpoint.— Great 
gain  of  revenue. 

In  order  to  give  a  comparative  view  of  the 
changes  brought  about  by  the  new  Federal  Tariff 
I  have  prepared  the  following  table,  showing 
several  leading  articles  as  they  originally  appeared 
in  State  tariffs,  and  as  they  are  now  taxed  in  the 
Federal  tariff: 


Article. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 
85  p.c. 

Queensland. 
25  p.c. 

S.A. 

10  p.c.  to  25 
p.c. 

W.A. 

Tasmania. 
20  p.c. 

Common- 
wealth. 

Apparel    and 

attire; 
(a)  Wool    or 

silk 

Free 

15  p.c 

25  p.c 

(b)  Not  wool 
or  silk 

Free 
Free 

35  p.c. 

25  p.c. 
15  p.c. 
5  p.c. 

10  p.c.  to  25 
p.c. 

15  p.c. 
10  p.c. 

20  p.c. 
20  p.c. 
20  p.c. 

25  p.c. 

(c)     Piece 
poods,  wool- 
len 

25  p.c. 

10  p.c.  to  15 
p.c. 

Free 

15  p.c 

(d)     Piece 
goods,    cot- 
ton   and 
linen 

Free 

Free 

10  p.c. 

5  p.c. 

•Blankets. 

rups,    c  a  r- 
pets,  etc. 

Free 

15  p.c. 
25  p.c. 
Free 

Felts,  24s.  to 
30s.  per  doz. 

25  p.c. 

15  p.c. 

15  p.c;  free 

20  p.c. 

15  p.c 

'Hats    and 
caps 

Free 

Free 

15  p.c.  to  25 
p.c. 

25  n.c.     and 
free 

8s.  to  15s.  per 

doz.,     or    25 

p.c. 

15  p.c. 

20  p.c 

30  p.c. 

M  a  c  h  ines: 
A  g  ricul- 
tural 

25  p.c.     (  e  X- 

cept    reapers 

and     binders 

free 

25  p.c.   to    30 
p.c. 

15  p.c.  to  20 
p.c,  and  free 

5    p.c    and 
free 

Free 

12i  p.c 

Marhiner  y  : 
Mining  and 
other 

Free 

Free  or30p.c. 

15  p.c.  to  25 
p.c.  or    free 

lis.    to    33s. 
per  doz.  pairs 

15s.,    no    al- 
low, for  u.p. 

5.  10,    15  p.c. 
or  free 

10  p.c. 

12i  p.c. 

Boo  is   and 
shoes 

Free 

24s.    to    60s. 
per  doz.  pairs 

lis.     6d.     to 

33s.  per  doz. 

pairs 

10s.     to     18s. 
per  doz.  pairs 

20  D.c 

15s.;     no    al- 
low, for  u.p. 

30  p.c. 

Spirits 

14s.  per  proof 
gal.,  with  al- 
lowance for; 
underproof 

£4  to   £3  per 
ton 

128.;    no     al- 
lowance    for 
underproof 

£6  to  £5  15s. 
per  ton 

148.no  allow, 
for  u.p. 

16s. ;     no    al- 
low, for    u.p. 

14s.;     no    al- 
low,  for  u.p. 

•Sugar 

£6  14s.  to  £5 
per  ton 

£3  per  ton 

Free 

£6    per     ton 

£6  per  ton 
cane ;  beet, 
£10 
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How  the  States  are  Affected. 

There  are  two  questions  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
considering  the  effect  of  the  new  tariff.  The  one 
is.  How  will  it  affect  existing  interests  and  estab- 
lished industries?  The  other  is,  How  will  it  affect 
for  better  or  for  worse  the  financial  position  of 
the  States?  Complaints  have  been  made,  particu- 
larly in  Queensland  and  Tasmania,  t^at  "the 
Federal  Parliament  has,  in  reducing  or  abolishing 
Customs  duties,  deprived  those  States  of  sources 
of  revenue  for  which  they  can  find  no  substitute. 

We  have  now  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
the  figures  embodied  in  two  Federal  Budgets,  and 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  form  a  good  estimate  of 
some  of  the  financial  results  of  the  tariff.  I  submit 
a  table,  prepared  for  me  in  the  Federal  Treasury, 
showing  the  total  amount  of  revenue  received 
from  Customs  and  Excise  in  all  the  States:  — 

1.  For  the  year  1900-1,   which  was   the   year 

preceding  the  introduction  of  the  Federal 
tariff. 

2.  For   the   year    1901-2,    which    was   that   in 

which  the  Federal  tariff  was  introduced, 
debated  and  adopted. 

3.  The  amount  of  revenue  from  Customs  and 

Excise  estimated  by  the  Federal  Treasurer 
to  be  received  for  the  current  year  1902-3. 

CUSTOMS  AND  EXCISE 

1900-1.* 
£ 
New  South  Wales      ..  1,959,000  . 

Victoria    2,570,000  . 

Queensland 1,500,000  . 

South  Australia  ..  ..  693,000  . 
Western  Australia..  ..  992,000  . 
Tasmania 475,000  . 

Totals 8,189,000  ..  8,690,000  ..  8,830,000 

*Under  State  tariff,  including  intercolonial  duties. 
**EstirQated. 

fNot  including  special  West  Australian  tariff,  esti- 
mated at    £225,000. 

From  the  above  table  it  is  evident  that  the 
total  revenue  from  Customs  and  Excise  has  been 
increased  from  £8,189,000  under  the  pre-Federal 
tariffs,  to  £8,830,000,  expected  to  be  received 
during  the  first  full  year  under  the  Federal 
tariff.  This  increase  of  revenue,  however,  has 
been  unequally  distributed,  some  States  gaining 
largely  and  others  losing  heavily.  Thus  the  re- 
venue has  been  enormously  augmented  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Western  Australia;  slightly  re- 
duced in  Victoria  and  South  Australia;  and  seri- 
ously reduced   in   Queensland  and  Tasmania. 

Those  figures  do  not,  however,  show  exactly 
how  each  State  stands  in  the  distribution  of  sur- 
plus revenue  after  debiting  each  State  with  the 
new  Federal  expenditure,  according  to  population, 
and  the  actual  expenditure  in  each  transferred 
department.  I  present  the  following  comparative 
5 


:  REVENUE. 

1901-2. 

1902-3.** 

£ 

£ 

.  2,813,000  . 

3,150,000 

.  2,375,000  . 

2,300,000 

.  1,298,000  . 

1,200,000 

.      697,000  . 

680,000 

.  1,134,000  . 

tl,160,000 

.      373,000  . 

340,000 

statement  showing  the  actual  distribution  of  the 
surplus  for  the  year  1901-2,  and  the  expected  dis- 
tribution in  the  current  year  1902-3. 

New  South  Wales. 
Paid  over,  1901-2,  £2,385,000;  expect  to  pay  over, 
1902-3,   £2,581,000. 

Victoria. 
Paid  over,  1901-2,  £1,920,000;  expect  to  pay  over, 
1902-3,   £1,858,000. 

Queensland. 
Paid  over,  1901-2,  £905,000;  expect  to  pay  over, 
1902-3,    £808,000. 

South   Australia. 
Paid  over,  1901-2,  £616,000;   expect  to  pay  over, 
1902-3,   £553,000. 

Western  Australia. 

Paid  over,  1901-2,  £1,225,000;  expect  to  pay  over, 
1902-3,   £1,246,000. 

Tasmania. 

Paid  over,  1901-2,  £316,000;  expect  to  pay  over, 
1902-3,    £265,000. 

The  total  amount  of  surplus  revenue  paid  over 
in  1901-2  was  £7,368,000;  the  amount  expected  to 
be  paid  over  in  1902-3  is  £7,313,000.  These  figures 
are  somewhat  different  from  those  given  in  the 
Treasurer's  Budget  papers.  In  consequence  of  the 
rejection  of  the  Loan  Bill,  and  the  necessity  of 
constructing  public  works  out  of  revenue,  the 
amount  of  surplus  revenue  to  be  returned  to  the 
States  has  been  considerably  reduced,  and  the 
estimate  has  had  to  be  revised. 

The  Policy  of  No  Loans. 

The  rejection,  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
of  the  first  Federal  Loan  Bill  affirmed  a  principle 
of  great  importance  and  significance.  The  House 
decided  to  discourage  and  resist  the  commence- 
ment under  the  Federal  system  of  the  vicious,  de- 
moralising and  dangerous  practice  of  borrowing 
money  in  order  to  construct  ordinary  public  works, 
buildings,  additions,  and  expansions.  The  Federal 
Government  was  at  first  quite  willing,  if  not 
anxious,  to  float  a  loan  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  public  works.  It  was  at  first  proposed  that 
£145,000  should  be  spent  out  of  revenue  in  new 
works  and  buildings  urgently  required,  and  that 
£650,000  should  be  borrowed  and  spent  on  works 
of  greater  dimensions.  The  House  decided  against 
the  policy  of  borrowing,  and  then  the  Federal 
Treasurer  had  to  recast  his  public  works  scheme. 
The  whole  of  the  projected  works  could  not  be 
constructed  out  of  revenue,  and  the  list  was  re- 
duced to  those  most  urgently  required  in  the 
various  States.  A  new  Bill  was  introduced  pro- 
viding for  the  construction  of  works  out  of  re- 
venue to  the  amount  of  £406,000,  being  £261,000 
in  addition  to  the  £145,000  originally  proposed  to 
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be  done  out  of  revenue.  This  Bill  became  law. 
The  revenue  appropriated  by  it  will  be  spent  as 
follows,  viz.:— Nev/  South  Wales,  £165,000;  Vic- 
toria, £74,000;  Queensland,  £70,000;  South  Aus- 
tralia. £45,000;  Western  Australia,  £30,000; 
Tasmania,  £1G,000;  total,  £400,000.  Add  other 
works  for  Federal  Printing  Office,  £6,000,  brings 
it  to  £406,000. 

The  money  spent  out  of  revenue  in  a  State 
will  be  treated  as  transferred  expenditure  debited 
to  the  State  and  deducted  from  its  share  of  the 
Federal  surplus,  which  will  remain  State  pro- 
perty. Mr.  Philp,  the  Premier  of  Queensland,  has 
protested  against  this  being  treated  as  transfeiTed 
expenditure.  What  he  desires  is  that  the  public 
works  required  in  Queensland  should  be  built  out 
of  loan  money  and  charged  on  a  population  basis; 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  loan,  out  of  revenue,  and 
still  debited  according  to  population.  If  that 
method  of  finance  were  adopted,  some  States  in 
which  the  expenditure  on  public  works  will  be 
small,  would  be  charged  with  a  share  of  the  cost 
of  works  in  States  where  the  expenditure  was 
great.  This  inequality  would  lead  to  complaint 
and  State  jealousy,  and  it  could  only  be  avoided 
by  appropriating  the  expenditure  as  well  as  the 
debiting  on  a  population  basis,  in  which  case  many 
works,  such  as  post  offices  admittedly  wanted  in 
Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  would  not 
have  been  provided  for.  The  Federal  Treasurer 
has  shown  that,  during  the  book-keeping  period, 
at  any  rate,  it  would  be  inequitable  to  charge  the 
expenditure  in  new  works  and  buildings  on  a 
population  basis  (see  "  Hansard,"  p.  15964). 

The  **  Book-keeping:  Period/' 

The  book-keeping  system  of  debiting  expenditure, 
crediting  revenue,  and  paying  over  monthly 
balances,  in  each  Slate,  which  is  to  continue  until 
five  years  after  the  commencement  of  "  Uniform 
Tariff"  (October  9,  1901),  has  been  roundly 
abused;  and  yet  experience  has  shown  that  no 
better  system  could  have  been  adopted  during  the 
first  few  years  of  our  national  life  pending  the 
adjustment  of  financial  measures  to  the  new  con- 
ditions and  the  integration  and  the  harmonising 
of  interests. 

In  the  Convention  and  elsewhere  it  was  con- 
tended that  if  revenue  and  expenditure  were 
federalised  from  the  first.  New  South  Wales  would 
have  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  Federation.  It 
has  been  found,  however,  as  the  actual  result  of 
our  first  year  under  a  uniform  tariff,  that  if  re- 
venue and  expenditure  were  treated  on  a  popula- 
tion basis,  not  New  South  Wales  but  Western  Aus- 
tralia would  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  burden. 
Amongst  Sir  George  Turner's  Budget  papers.  No. 
46  shows  what  would  have  happened  in  1901-2  if 


revenue  and  expenditure  had  been  completely 
federalised;  under  such  a  system  the  surplus 
revenue  would  have  been  so  distributed  that- 
New  South  Wales  would  have  received  more  by 
£192,000. 

Victoria  would  have  received  more  by  £344,000. 

Queensland  would  have  received  more  by 
£43,000. 

South  Australia  would  have  received  more  by 
£68,000. 

Tasmania  would  have  received  more  by  £11,000. 

Western  Australia  would  have  received  less  by 
£658,000. 

The  whole  loss  would  have  fallen  on  Western 
Australia.  A  financial  system  which  would  yield 
such  a  result  would,  of  course,  be  unjust,  un- 
workaole,  and  impossible.  The  explanation  for 
this  extraordinary  result,  so  far  as  Western  Aus- 
tralia is  concerned,  is  that  the  population  of  that 
State  consists  mainly  of  adults  of  greater  revenue- 
earning  power  than  those  of  any  other  State.  This 
diversity  of  revenue-earning  capacity  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  several  States  may  be  further  illus- 
trated by  a  calculation  which  has  been  made  of 
the  yield  per  head  of  Customs  and  Excise  revenue 
under  the  States'  tariff  of  1900  and  the  Federal 
tariff  of  1901-2.  On  the  Federal  tariff  throughout 
Australia  the  average  per  head  is  £2  5s.  6d.,  but 
there  are  different  averages  in  each  State: 


Federal 
tariff, 
1901-2. 
New  South  Wales  (per  head)    . .   . .  £2   0  10 

Victoria 1  19   3| 

Queensland 1  11    4 

South  Australia 1 18    2 

Western  Australia    5 16   3 

Tasmania    2    2  10 


State 

tariffs, 

1900. 


£1  6 
119 
3  3 
115 
5  6 
216 


It  will  be  noticed  that  Queensland,  next  to 
Western  Australia,  is  per  capita  the  greatest 
revenue-earning  State.  It  has  been  found  that 
mining  communities  and  tropical  countries  in- 
habited by  white  men  are  largely  the  heaviest 
contributors  to  Customs  and  Excise.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  revenue-producing  power  of  the  Aus- 
tralian States  may,  by  the  operation  of  law  and 
habit,  in  time  become  less  marked;  it  will  never 
pass  away  altogether. 

A  ''White  Australia.^ 

The  first  measure  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  involving  important  questions  of 
high  policy  and  external  relations  was  the  Pacific 
Island  Labourers  Bill.  It  was  in  charge  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Edmund  Barton. 
The  subject  was  handled  by  him  in  a  masterly 
manner,  well  worthy  of  the  momentous  issues 
concerned.  It  was  not  merely  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  Queensland  Sugar  Planters  should  be 
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allowed  to  employ  a  few  thousand  coloured  island- 
ers; it  was  not  merely  whether  a  number  of  sugar 
growers  w^ould  be  prejudiced  or  embarrassed  by  the 
abolition  of  black  labour.  The  question  was  to 
be  decided,  once  and  for  all  time,  whether  the  co- 
loured races  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  or  the  con- 
tinents of  Asia  and  Africa  were  to  find  a  per- 
manent lodging  place  and  home  in  Australia,  or 
whether  Australia  was  to  be  reserved  for  tne  white 
man  of  the  European  race?  The  terrible  experi- 
ence of  the  United  States,  with  their  black  belt, 
their  black  plague,  the  curse  of  slavery  and  racial 
enmity,  bequeathed  to  the  present  and  future  gene- 
rations of  Americans  by  the  hideous  blunders  and 
crimes  of  the  past,  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
what  would  be  the  decision  of  the  people  of  Aus- 
tralia, through  their  Federal  representatives,  on 
this  and  the  cognate  question  of  immigration  gen- 
erally. 

There  was  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  plant- 
ers a  plea  for  time  and  further  inquiry.  No  one 
justified  the  perpetuation  of  Kanaka  labour  in  any 
of  the  States.  Australia  had  pronounced  the  ver- 
dict in  no  uncertain  manner.  Even  Queensland, 
through  her  Federal  members,  joined  in  that  ver- 
dict. The  plea  for  delay  and  inquiry  was  rejected. 
A  Royal  Commission  had  already  investigated  the 
matter.  All  the  evidence  available  was  at  the 
command  of  the  Federal  Parliament.  The  time 
had  come  for  legislative  action.  The  Bill  was 
passed  by  both  Chambers  with  scarcely  any  sub- 
stantial opposition.  By  its  provisions  the  intro- 
duction of  Pacific  Island  labour  will  be  stopped  in 
three  successive  stages: 

1.  In  1902  the  number  of  islanders  introduced 
under  the  State  licensing  system  cannot  exceed 
three-fourthti  of  the  number  of  labourers  returned 
to  their  native  islands  under  the  State  laws  dur- 
ing the  year  1901. 

2.  In  1903  the  number  introduced  may  not  be 
move  than  one-half  the  number  returned  to  their 
native  islands  during  the  year  1902. 

3.  No  Pacific  Island  labourer  will  be  allowed  to 
enter  Australia  after  March  31,  1904.  All  licensing 
agreements  will  cease  to  be  in  force  after  De- 
cember 31,  1906.  Subject  to  specified  exemptions. 
Kanakas  found  in  Australia,  not  being  there  un- 
der lawful  agreement,  may  be  deported  to  their  na- 
tive islands. 

Compensation. 
This  drastic  measure  was  followed  by  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Federal  tariff  intended  to  mitigate 
its  severity  to  the  planters,  and  encourage  them 
to  make  a  bona-fide  effort  to  grow  sugar  with 
white  labour.  A  revenue-cum-protective  duty  of 
£6  per  ton  was  placed  on  the  importation  of  all 
cane-sugar,  and  £10  per  ton  on  imported  beet- 
sugar.      An  excise  or  revenue  duty  of  £3  per  ton 


was  imposed  on  all  sugar  manufactured  in  Aus- 
tralia, leaving  a  margin  of  £3  per  ton  for  the 
protection  of  the  Australian  sugar  growers  against 
outside  sugar.  But  in  addition  to  thar,  a  rebate 
equal  to  £2  per  ton  was  granted  to  growers  of  cane- 
sugar  produced  by  white  labour  only,  which  will, 
therefore,  have  a  protection  equal  to  £5  per  ton 
against  outside  cane-sugar. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Kanaka  labour 
system  into  Queensland,  60,821  islanders  have  been 
imported,  and  36,173  have  been  returned  to  their 
homes;  many,  of  course,  have  died  in  Australia. 
On  December  31,  1891,  there  were  in  the  North- 
ern State  9,261  males  and  690  females,  making  a 
total  of  9,951  Kanakas  in  Queensland  at  that  date. 
Many  thousands  of  these  will  have  to  be  returned 
to  their  native  islands,  partly  under  the  State 
licensing  law,  and  partly  under  the  Federal  law 
for  the  deportation  of  Kanakas  not  subject  to  law- 
ful agreements. 

In  the  year  1900  Queensland  produced  92,554 
tons  of  cane  sugar,  and  New  South  Wales  produced 
19,938  tons;  total,  112,492  tons.  In  1901  the  pro- 
duction in  Queensland  was  119,795  tons;  New 
South  Wales,  19,519  tons;  total,  139,314  tons.  It 
is  certain  that,  owing  to  the  calamitous  drought 
at  present  prevailing,  there  will  be  a  serious  fall- 
ing off  in  the  production  of  sugar  for  the  year  1902. 
The  estimated  yield  in  both  States  is  92,000  tons. 
There  are  2,284  cane-sugar  growers  in  Queensland. 
Of  that  number  1,462  have  registered  their  names 
as  applicants  for  the  rebate  for  white-grown  sugar; 
but  of  these  twenty-five  have  since  withdrawn 
their  names.  The  total  yield  for  Queensland  In 
1902  is  estimated  at  80,000  tons;  the  quantity  ex- 
pected to  be  produced  by  white  labour  in  that  year 
in  that  State  is  20,000  tons.  It  is  estimated  that  of 
the  12,000  tons  expected  to  be  produced  in  New 
South  Wales  during  1902,  all  of  it  will  be  entitled 
to  the  rebate. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  sugar 
industry  has  been  ruined  by  the  abolition  of  co- 
loured labour.  It  is  too  early  to  start  such  an 
outcry.  The  restrictive  laws  have  not  yet  become 
effective  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  bonus 
offered  for  white-grown  sugar  is  already  having 
a  marked  effect  in  encouraging  the  employment  of 
European  labour.  It  is  quite  true,  as  stated  in 
the  House  by  Mr.  Bamford,  member  for  the  Her- 
bert district  ("Hansard,"  p.  16332):  "  Tnat  there 
are  a  great  many  persons  interested  in  sugar  grow- 
ing who  do  not  wish  to  see  white  labour  a  suc- 
cess; they  have  no  sympathy  with  the  White  Aus- 
tralia policy,  and  desire  to  see  it  a  failure."  Mr. 
Bamford  submitted  extracts  from  newspapers  in 
sugar  districts,  such  as  Mackay,  Townsville,  and 
Cairns,  and  from  letters  of  correspondents  living 
in  Halifax  and  in  Ingham,  on  the  Herbert  River 
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(one  of  the  hottest  parts  of  the  sugar-growing 
area),  from  Kalamia,  on  the  lower  Burdekin,  from 
Homebush,  and  from  Port  Douglas,  situated  400 
miles  north  of  Mackay,  well  up  in  the  tropics,  all 
of  which  bore  eloquent  testimony  to  successful 
efforts  made  to  use  white  labour.  ^  letter  from 
Mr.  R.  M.  Shannon,  a  large  sugar-grower  in  the 
Mackay  district,  is  particularly  valuable.  "  1  have 
seventeen  white  cutters,"  writes  Mr.  Shannon,  "and 
my  work  has  gone  along  with  greater  despatch 
than  usual.  Federation  and  Federal  legislation 
are  doing  a  great  deal  of  direct  good  to  the  sugar 
industry.  White  Australia  is  all  right;  keep  right 
ahead  with  it."  At  a  public  meeting  recently  held 
at  Cairns,  400  miles  north  of  Mackay,  presided 
over  by  a  Mr.  Draper,  who  iised  to  contend  that 
white  labour  could  not  do  the  work  which  has  to 
be  done  in  the  cane  field,  a  resolution  was  carried 
unanimously,  urging  the  Queensland  Government 
to  establish  central  mills,  and  concluding  as  fol- 
lows: "  We  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that,  under 
the  altered  conditions  brought  about  by  Federa- 
tion, mills  in  this  district  would  be  highly  payable, 
and  their  erection  would  be  of  immense  benefit 
to  this  district  in  particular,  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
State  of  Queensland." 

Keeping  Ottt  Aliens. 

The  Immigration  Restriction  Bill  was  founded 
on  the  same  basic  principle  which  justified  the 
anti-Kanaka  legislation,  but  it  was  a  bill  of  wider 
and  more  general  application.  "It  is  the  right  of 
any  self-governing  community  to  decide  who  shall 
become  members  of  that  community,  and  it  is 
its  duty,  ethnically,  to  protect  its  nationality 
against  the  deleterious  infiuence  of  foreign  immi- 
gration. It  is  the  highest  obligation  of  a  State 
to  preserve  its  own  existence,  its  own  helpful 
growth  and  development "  (Burgess,  "  Political 
Science,"  I.,  p.  43).  The  Kanaka  evil  was  a  special 
one,  requiring  special  treatment.  The  wholesale 
invasion  of  Australia  by  hordes  of  alien  immi- 
grants, comprisingpartiy  the  pauper  outpourings  and 
scum  of  Europe  (as  witness  the  gangs  of  gipsies 
which  have  recently  effected  an  entrance  into  Aus- 
tralia), and,  still  worse,  swarms  from  the  coloured 
races  of  Asia,  were  dangers  even  more  alarming, 
and  demanding  earlier  consideration  than  the 
Kanaka  problem. 

It  was  dealt  with  on  lines  consistent  with  in- 
ternational comity  and  Imperial  interests,  and  in 
a  manner  that  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  The  educational-cum- 
means-of-livelihood  test  was  adopted,  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  it  was  to  be  rigidly  en- 
forced against  coloured  Asiatics  and  Africans,  and 
wandering  paupers,  vagrants  and  criminals  likely 
to  become  a  burden  and  a  curse  to  the  Common- 


wealth. No  particular  race  was  named,  in  order 
to  exclude  any  of  its  members  by  name.  That 
would  have  been  unnecessarily  offensive,  and 
would  have  caused  embarrassment  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  composite  Empire,  which  comprises  nu- 
merous subject  and  coloured  races,  and  which  has 
friendly  relations  with  other  independent  coloured 
races.  It  was  promised  that  the  test  would  be 
enforced  only  to  exclude  undesirable  immigrants, 
and  that  has  been  done. 

Since  the  Act  came  into  force  the  number  of 
persons  who  passed  the  prescribed  educational  test 
were:  In  New  South  Wales,  15;  Victoria,  2; 
Queensland,  2;  South  Australia,  9;  Western  Aus- 
tralia, 7;  total,  35,  nine  of  whom  were  Europeans, 
to  whom  the  educational  test  was  improperly  ap- 
plied. Ihe  educational  test  is  not  applied  to  per- 
sons of  a  European  race  who  are  financially 
sound.  The  number  of  persons  who  were  refused 
admission  under  the  Act  were:  In  New  South 
Wales,  126;  Victoria,  16;  Queensland,  115;  South 
Australia,  35;  Western  Australia,  37;  Tasmania,  1; 
total,  330,  of  whom  47  were  Europeans.  Of  the  lat- 
ter, 30  were  Italians,  who  were  rejected  at  first, 
owing  to  a  suspicion  that  they  were  labourers 
wishing  to  enter  under  a  contract  of  labour  made 
abroad.  They  were  afterwards  admitted.  The 
other  17  Europeans  were  denied  admission,  either 
because  they  appeared  likely  to  become  a  burden 
upon  the  public,  or  were,  on  special  grounds,  re- 
garded as  undesirable  immigrants  (see  Mr. 
Deakin's  reply  to  Mr.  L.  E.  Groom,  "  Hansard,"  p. 
16346). 

Federal  Justice. 

The  Federal  Constitution  fairly  contemplates 
the  organisation  of  a  High  Court,  to  act  as  the 
guardian  and  interpreter  of  the  supreme  instru- 
ment of  government.  Some  have  contended  that 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Parliament  should 
have  been  to  pass  a  law  calling  such  a  Court  into 
existence.  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid  has  recently  expressed 
that  opinion.  That  view,  however,  was  not  pressed 
in  the  early  days  of  the  session,  when  the  neces- 
sity of  settling  the  tariff  was  urged  with  unremit- 
ting zeal. 

The  Judiciary  Bill  was  not  submitted  to  the 
House  vntil  after  the  tariff  had  been  sent  to  the 
Senate.  It  was  explained  in  a  brilliant  and  com- 
yrehensivf  speech  by  Mr.  Deakin,  the  Attorney- 
General;  but  it  was  coldly  received,  and  the  debate 
was  never  resumed.  The  reason  for  this  lack  of 
interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Supreme 
Court  was  to  be  traced  to  an  apprehension  of  the 
falarming  cost  which  it  would  entail,  and  to  the  fact 
that,  in  the  meantime,  several  Acts  had  been 
passed,  conferring  Federal  jurisdiction  on  State 
Courts.      In  the  Customs  Act  and  in  the  Post  and 
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Telegraph  Act,  authority  is  given  to  institute  legal 
proceedings  in  State  Courts  for  the  prosecution 
of  offences  against  those  Acts.  One  of  the  last 
Acts  passed  towards  the  end  of  the  session  was 
one  enabling  persons  having  claims  against  the 
Federal  Government,  found  on  contract  or  tort, 
to  sue  the  Commonwealth  in  the  State  Courts  In 
respect  to  such  claims.  These  Acts  go  a  long 
way  in  the  direction  of  investing  the  State  Courts 
with  complete  Federal  jurisdiction.  The  only  im- 
portant Federal  power  in  which  the  State  Courts 
still  lack  jurisdiction  is  the  power  to  issue  writs 
of  mandamus  or  injunction  against  an  oflBcer  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Appeals  from  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  States  in  Federal  cases  will  go  to  the 
Privy  Council  until  the  establishment  of  the  High 
Court.  The  smooth  way  in  which  Federal  juris- 
diction has  been  exercised  by  State  Courts,  the  fair, 
impartial,  and  luminous  manner  in  which  Federal 
laws  have  been  interpreted  by  State  judges,  the 
loyal  adhesion  to,  and  fine  grasp  of,  Federal  prin- 
ciples shown  by  some  of  those  judges,  coupled  with 
a  consideration  of  the  large  expenditure  that  would 
be  involved,  in  these  times  of  unusual  depression 
and  calamity,  in  launching  the  High  Court,  may 
tend  to  cause  a  further  postponement  of  its  legal 
organisation. 

Two  useful  Acts  have  been  passed,  which  will 
tend  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  State 
Courts,  as  well  as  to  extend  their  jurisdiction  and 
efficiency,  in  an  extra-State  direction.  By  the 
Recognition  of  Laws  Act,  the  Laws  Record  Pro- 
ceedings of  a  State  Court  are  recognised  in  all 
the  State  Courts  of  Australia,  and  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  proving  them  is  prescribed.  Under  the 
Service  and  Execution  of  Process  Act,  the  Courts 
of  a  State  can  issue  writs  and  summonses  in  civil 
cases,  to  be  served  in  any  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth. It  also  provides  for  the  enforcement  of 
warrants  of  arrest  and  writs  of  execution,  which 
run  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Wife  de- 
serters, defaulting  debtors,  and  absconding  offend- 
ers may  be  followed,  served,  or  arrested  anywhere 
in  Australia. 

The  Cost  of  Federation. 

In  considering  the  cost  of  the  new  Federal  sys- 
tem, care  should  be  taken  to  distinguish  between 
the  cost  of  services  and  departments  transferred, 
such  as  those  of  Post,  Telegraph,  Customs,  Excise, 
and  Defence,  and  the  new  and  original  expenditure 
consequent  on  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Parliament,  Federal  Government,  and  Federal  De- 
partments. Many  wild  and  unreliable  statements 
have  been  made  as  to  "  the  cost  of  Federation." 
For  example,  the  Victorian  Treasurer  informed  the 
Assembly  that  Federation  had  cost  Victoria 
£426,937.      Sir  George  Turner  wrote  to  Mr.  Shiels, 


asking  him  to  give  the  details,  showing  how  that 
amount  was  made  up;  but  no  explanation  was 
given.  Even  if  it  included  the  large  sum  spent 
in  the  Commonwealth  celebrations  and  the  Royal 
visit — about  £120,000 — the  statement  was  unfair 
and  misleading,  because  it  is  probable  that  the 
State  Government  received  back  more  than  that 
sum  in  customs  and  excise  and  the  increased  rail- 
way revenue. 

The  true  cost  of,  and  incidental  to.  Federation 
is  detailed  in  a  paper  submitted  to  the  House  by 
Sir  George  Turner,  on  the  occasion  of  his  second 
Budget.  The  total  of  new  expenses  in  connection 
with  our  Federal  institutions,  and  associated  with 
their  inauguration,  for  the  first  two  years,  is 
given  as  follows:  — 

1901-2   (actual),   £259,112. 
1902-3  (estimated),  £295,475. 
Now.  it  must  be  noted  that  the  above  expendi- 
ture   for    1901-2    included    certain    special    items, 
which  will  not  occur  from  year  to  year,  such  as 
the  allowance  of  £10,000  to  the  Governor-General 
(Lord  Hopetoun)   on  account  of  the  Royal  visit; 
Commonwealth  reception  expenses,  £9,739;   Coro- 
nation celebrations,  including  sending  Australian 
troops  to  England,  £13,718;  administration  of  New 
Guinea  taken  over,    £20,000;    total  special  votes, 
£53,457,  which,  deducted  from  the  £259,112,  leaves 
a  balance  of  £205,655  as  the  true  cost  of  the  Fede- 
ral system  for  the  year,  equal  to  Is.  la.  per  head 
of  the  entire  population  of  Australia.    Please  note, 
also,  that  the  £20.u00  cost  of  administering  New 
Guinea  is  hot  a  new  expenditure  consequent  on 
Federation.      Three  of  the  States,  viz.,  Queensland, 
New    South   Wales,    and   Victoria,    formerly   con- 
tributed   £15,000  per  year  to  the  Imperial   Gov- 
ernment, towards  the  cost  of  New  Guinea,  which 
has  now  become  a  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
for  which,  of  course,  the  Commonwealth  is  solely 
responsible.      Compare  this  actual  expenditure  of 
£205,655,  with  the  estimated  cost  of  Federation, 
£300,000,  submitted  to  the  Adelaide  Convention, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  in  the  first  year 
v/as  far  below  the  estimate.      For  the  year  1902-3 
the  new  Federal  expenditure,  it  is  estimated,  will 
be   £29.s'.000.       This  increase  is  accounted  for  by 
the  following  new  and  special  items,  viz.,  Public 
Service      Commissioner,      inspectors     and     office, 
£10,000;   new  Federal  printing  plant,  £5,000:   ex- 
pense of  bringing  into  operation  the  new  Electoral 
Act  for  the  enrolment  and  printing  of  rolls  for  the 
enfranchisement  of   every   adult  person   in   Aus- 
tralia,  £35,000;   total  new  special  items,   £50.000. 
The  estimate  will  also  include  the  £20,000  for  New 
Guinea,    and   the    £a5,000   electoral   expense   will 
not  be  an   unreal  one.       Even   on  the  increased 
basis  of  expenditure  for  1902-3,  the  real  cost  of 
Federation  will  amount  to  only  Is.  4%d.  per  head. 
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Queensland  Shortag^e^ 

The  Premier  of  Queensland  has  complained  of 
the  reduced  revenue  received  by  that  State  under 
the  Federal  tariff.  Queensland  has,  no  doubt,  lost 
a  considerable  revenue  by  the  abolition  of  the 
duties  on  tea  and  kerosene.  On  tea  there  was 
formerly  a  duty  of  no  less  than  6d.  per  lb.,  yield- 
ing a  revenue  of  £80,000;  on  kerosene  there  was  a 
duty  of  6d.  per  gal.,  bringing  in  £44,341  per  year; 
so  that  the  total  lost  to  Queensland  through  these 
articles  being  made  free  has  been  £124,341  per 
year.  Justice  demands  the  explanation  that,  even 
without  the  taxation  of  these  necessaries  of  ]ife, 
the  people  of  Queensland  will  pay  taxes  through 
Customs  and  Excise  to  the  extent  of  £2  6s.  7d.  per 
head,  which  is  the  next  highest  average  to  that 
of  Western  Australia,  whilst  the  average  in  Vic- 
toria will  be  £1  17s.  lO^id.  per  head,  and  'n 
South  Australia,  £1  17s.  2d.  per  head.  Mr.  Philp 
has  also  complained  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  applied  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  nett  re- 
venue derived  in  Queensland  from  duties  of  Cus- 
toms and  Excise,  tovv^ards  the  expenditure  of  the 
Commonwealth.  He  argues  that  this  is  contrary 
to  Section  87  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  true  that 
£19,000  in  excess  of  the  State's  fourth  has  been 


so  deducted  and  applied.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
limitation  intended  by  Section  87  (Bradaon  Clause) 
is  a  limitation  in  the  aggregate  of  the  nett  Cus- 
toms and  Excise  revenue  of  the  whole  Common- 
wealth, and  it  does  not  refer  to  the  one-fourth 
collected  within  a  State.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment did  not  in  1901-2  reach  the  limit  of  its 
Federal  fourth  by  £886,042,  and  in  1902-3  it  is 
estimated  that  it  will  have  a  margin  of  £726,831. 
In  Queensland,  during  1902-3,  it  is  expected  that 
the  local  fourth  will  be  exceeded  by  £42,967.  The 
Northern  State  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  local 
fourth  has  been  exceeded.  The  reason  of  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  relatively  heavier  expenses  involved 
in  conducting  the  Queensland  departments,  as 
equipped  and  handed  over  by  the  State  Govern- 
ment to  the  Federal  Government,  and  in  the  large 
sums  to  be  spent  in  public  works  out  of  Queens- 
land revenue,  amounting  in  the  current  year  to 
£50,000.  It  would  have  been  a  more  objection- 
able and  disastrous  policy  for  Queensland  if,  in 
order  to  swell  the  surplus  to  be  returned  to  the 
State  Government,  the  Federal  Government  had 
stopped  the  expenditure  of  this  £50,000  on  public 
works  within  that  State — works  which  will  remain 
the  property  of  the  State,  to  be  paid  for  w'hen 
Federalised  and  taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth. 


A  BRILLIANT   WAR-PICTURE. 


THE  STRATEGY  OF  A   GREAT  SOLDIER. 


Mr.  Perceval  Landon  contributes  to  the  "  Fort- 
nightly Review"  for  September  a  singularly  vivid 
and  brilliant  picture  of  the  master-stroke  by 
which  Lord  Roberts  broke  up  the  whole  strategy 
of  the  Boers,  relieved  Kimberley,  captured  Cronje 
and  his  entire  army,  and  shook  the  Boer  plans 
into  ruin.  No  more  vivid  bit  of  literature  has 
been  produced  in  connection  with  the  recent  war 
than  this  single  article  from  Mr.  Landon's  pen. 
We  give  some  extracts:  — 

It  was  a  strange  thing  that  first  disquieted  the  minds 
of  the   Boers. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  ministers  to  conceal 
it,  the  report  that  a  day  had  been  set  apart  In  England 
as  a  day  of  national  humiliation  and  intercession  spread 
suddenly  among  the  burghers.  The  effect  was  of  a 
kind  that  will  not  be  understood  by  those  who  have 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  stern  Old  Testament 
fanaticism  of  the  Dopper  congregation.  The  thresh- 
ing-floor of  Oman  the  Jebusite  v/as  far  more  real  a 
place  to  the  devout  Boer  than  the  unholy  purlieus  of 
Westminster  or  London.  Without  the  least  affecta- 
tion this  intercession  in  the  day  of  punishment  was  re- 


garded by  many  as  the  most  terrible  as  well  as  the 
least  expected  weapon  that  the  English  could  use,  and 
among  even  the  most  irreligious  there  ran  a  sudden 
foreboding  of  ill.  They  were  not  long  left  in  doubt. 
By  reason  of  the  very  unwUingness  of  the  Church 
party  to  publish  the  ncM's  at  once,  the  realisation  of 
the  worst  fears  of  the  Republics  followed  this  first 
qualm  as  the  thunder  follows  the  flash. 

Among  the  many  passages  of  the  war  that  in  their 
nature,  their  result,  or  their  lesson  deserve  attention, 
this  also  is  a  thing  worth  remembering.  The  re- 
statement of  the  fact  will  carry  very  different  import- 
ance to  different  readers,  but  the  fact  remains:  the 
day  on  which  French  crossed  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try on  an  expedition  that  relieved  Kimberley  and  Lady- 
smith,  captured  Cronje  and  the  flower  of  the  Boer 
army,  occupied  Bloemfontein,  and  utterly  broke  the 
national  resistance  of  the  two  Republics,  was  the  11th 
of  February.  And  the  11th  of  February  was  the  ac- 
tual day  set  apart  in  England  for  the  intercession. 

From  a  military  point  of  view,  the  conception  of  the 
great  flanking  movement  which  has  now  become  his- 
toric was  as  superb  as  its  execution.  No  power  the 
Boers  could  exert,  weapons,  faith,  self-confidence,  posi- 
tion, experience,  courage— nothing  could  avail  them  now. 
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The  story  of  Cronje  and  Albrecht,  the  only  man  in 
the  force  qualified  to  foresee  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tions of  Lord  Roberts,  is  characteristic.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  the  latter  warned  his  chief  that 
his  flank  would  be  turned  if  the  reports  that  were 
vaguely  brought  in  by  natives  proved  to  be  correct. 
"  The  English  are  moving  thirty  or  forty  miles  a  day, 
and  you  will  be  cut  off." 

But  Cronje  was  contemptuous.  "  I  know  these  Eng- 
lish; they  cannot  move  more  than  ten  miles  a  day,  and 
they  cannot  move  three  days  from  the  railway.  Hold 
your  tongue." 

The  Stroke  of  a  Great  Soldier. 
Actually — the  imagination  quickens  at  the  picture — 
French  was  at  this  moment  driving  a  line  like  a  plough- 
share across  country  with  six  thousand  sabres  and 
sixty  guns,  hurling  aside  or  neglecting  the  puny  op- 
position that  confronted  him  here  and  there.  Here 
were  no  tactics,  no  skilful  dispositions;  this  was  strategy 
pure  and  simple,  a  blunt  well-sped  course  with  thun- 
dering hoofs  from  dam  to  drift,  from  drift  to  dam,  from 
dam  to  drift  again,  faster  than  the  driven-in  outposts 
c-ould  bring  the  scared  news  to  their  general  at  Olivants- 
fontein.  It  was  a  race  against  time,  and  at  any  cost 
in  animals  or  men  the  pace  must  be  kept.  The  jolting, 
bounding  field  guns,  keeping  the  gait  as  well  as  the 
horse,  rattled  across  the  vleis,  and  crashed  over  the 
dongas  of  the  open,  deserted  Free  State.  The  horses, 
soft  yet  from  the  sea  voyage,  could  be  allowed  no 
mercy,  and  one  in  five  dropped  dead  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion and  overwork  before  the  thinned  survivors 
of  the  column  drew  rein  a  week  later  below  the 
kopjes  of  Koodoosrand. 

If  a  horse  fell,  there  it  lay;  it  was  cut  clear  and 
the  rest  went  on  without  it;  there  was  no  other  to 
take  its  place.  Rest  there  was  none,  save  what  a 
night  halt  of  four  or  five  hours,  or  the  enforced  delay 
at  a  drift  could  give;  the  hurrying  column  was  in 
the  saddle  by  three  in  the  darkness,  and  long  after 
sunset  had  won  its  way  to  the  last  possible  drift  or 
dam,  for  water  alone  decided  the  length  of  each  day's 
journey  in  this  land  of  utter  and  everlasting  drought. 
And  all  the  time  the  weary  infantry  pressed  on  dog- 
gedly in  the  rear. 

Look  at  a  map.  The  fixed  points  rise  ahead  and 
swing  behind  in  the  dust  that  loiters  and  hangs  long 
in  the  wake  of  the  relieving  force.  Graspan,  with  its 
silent  memories  of  blood  and  its  aching  desolation; — 
llamdam,  with  its  screen  of  poplars  and  its  reservoir 
of  foul  water  at  the  head  of  the  ringing  vlei; — De  Kiel's 
steep  drift  with  the  protecting  kopjes  crined  with  lobed 
cactus  for  all  the  world  like  painted  tin; — the  dry, 
flat,  crescent  pans  of  Kopjeskraal  and  Blaauuwbosch; 
— at  length  the  grey-green  vegetation  of  Klip  Drift  on 
the  Modder,  the  last  stage  but  one  on  the  feverish 
course — then  the  final  deep  furrow  driven  home  through 
the  quinces  and  mimosas  of  Abons  Dam  to  the  high  city 
on  the  lonely  ridge.  Each  and  all  Avere  seen  before 
an  eternal  but  ever  different  horizon  of  mother-of- 
pearl  flat-stretched  beneath  the  molten  sun,  and  through 
the  throat-searing  dust  that  rose  from  under  the  hoofs 
of  the  vanguard  And  always  below  them  at  their 
horses'  feet  the  deep-scored  ruts  in  the  red  earth  ran 
from  beneath  the  wheels  of  the  backward-trailing  guns 
ahead. 

It  is  nearly  done.  The  steel  fingers  are  creeping  up 
behind  the  unconscious  enemy,  and  in  a  few  hours 
the  cage  will  be  complete. 

Roberts  from  his  station  at  Modder  River  had  made 
his  cast,  and  this  is  the  visible  whirl  and  throw  of  the 


whistling  net  that  he  is  swinging  half-circle  round  his 
opponent.  Mirmillo  threw  away  his  sword  and  fled 
mother-naked  from  his  prize,  swerving  from  under  the 
meshes  by  a  hair's-breadth,  but  the  net  was  to  be  cast 
again  backhanded  before  even  it  had  been  gathered 
afresh  into  the  gladiator's  hand,  and  from  that  second 
cast  there  was  to  be  no  escape.  Many  men  could  per- 
haps have  thrown  the  net  well  or  badly  once;  it  was 
the  second  cast  that  demanded  the  master's  hand. 

The  Boer  Flight. 
To  us  the  operation  was  the  strong  execution  of  a 
clear  and  brilliant  manoeuvre.  To  the  Boers  it  was 
hardly  less  than  the  snapping  of  the  bone  in  God's 
arm,  for  the  news  of  the  day  of  intercession  had  barely 
reached  the  burghers  before  orders  spread  like  wildfire 
through  the  lines  that  the  position  was  to  be  evacuated, 
oxen  inspanned,  and  an  instant  flight  to  Bloemfontein 
begun,  without  even  waiting  to  load  anything  but  am- 
munition. Grazing  cattle  were  to  be  abandoned,  and 
unloaded  provisions  left  on  the  veldt  where  they  lay. 

The  orders  were  carried  out  only  too  eagerly  in  the 
panic  that  at  once  set  in  among  the  scared  and  disor- 
ganised burghers. 

The  terrified  horde,  leaderless  and  in  dismay,  stream- 
ing away  to  the  east,  covered  the  veldt  with  their 
sweating,  swerving,  under-oxened  teams.  No  man  re- 
turned to  pick  up  anything.  Clothing,  bandoliers, 
telescopes,  drink — hollands  in  square  bottles,  and  Lon- 
don gin  in  round — bedding,  mats,  books,  cards,  photo- 
graphs, all  the  trumpery  treasures  that  the  Boers  car- 
ried with  them  to  the  front,  everything  except  rifles 
and  ammunition,  was  abandoned  in  the  trenches  where 
it  lay.  All  was  left  to  tall  into  the  hand  of  the 
enemy  while  the  scared  burghers,  every  man's  terror 
adding  to  the  fear  of  the  next  man,  pushed  wildly  across 
the  undulating  levels  that  had  so  recently  been  their 
safe  line  of  communication  to  the   east. 

In  their  terror  the  Boers  did  a  thing  that  nothing 
but  the  extremity  of  abject  need  could  have  induced,  a 
thing  totally  against  every  tradition  of  their  veldt  life. 
They  overdrove  the  beasts. 

South  African  oxen  will  go  for  a  winter  at  two  miles 
an  hour,  but  not  for  ten  hours  at  three.  Protest 
they  make  none;  when  the  limit  of  their  endurance  is 
reached  they  lie  down  and  die  without  a  previous  symp- 
tom. The  terrified  burghers  lashed  their  beasts  into 
a  scurry,  and  Paardeberg  became  their  Golgotha. 

Within  three  hours  of  the  first  news  of  the  forcing 
of  Klip  Drift  and  the  reinforcement  of  the  cavalry, 
there  was  a  cataract  of  straining  bullocks  and  shout' 
ing  men  pouring  down  the  eastern  slopes  of  Olivants- 
fontein.  The  dust  rose  in  long,  tawny  columns  as 
the  pick-footed  kine  scrambled  ahead,  with  muzzles  up- 
lifted and  eyes  glancing  backward  in  terror,  swarm- 
ing huddling  and  checking  under  the  sjambok.  Every 
man  asked  of  his  neighbour  what  all  knew  and  none 
dared  answer.  There,  there,  somewhere  to  the  south 
there  was  a  huge  column  of  racing  horses  and  guns 
tearing  forward  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  rmnoura 
came  every  hour  uncertainly  that  their  numbers  were 
legion,  and  their  pace  as  the  pace  of  the  homing 
locust  cloud. 

All  through  the  morning  the  stampede  lengthened 
itself  out  in  the  eye  of  the  sun,  and  the  edges  of  the 
two  forces  actually  met  a  few  miles  south-east  of  Oly 
vantsfontein.  But  ^  ronje  had  retained  the  better 
fighters  to  act  as  a  rearguard,  and  it  was  only  a  fringe 
of  those  who  had  been  the  first  to  decamp,  that  half- 
heartedly occupied  the  twin  folds  that  ring  in  the 
long  wirestrung  vlei  that  stretches  below  De  Villiers' 
farm.      The  spirit  of  Dogberry  was  abroad  in  the  host. 
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and  it  was  generally  felt  that  if  only  the  British  would 
pass  on  to  the  visible  relief  of  Ivimberley,  and  ignore 
the  opposition  that  was  weakly  offered,  it  would  be 
the  best  thing  that  couid  happen.  So  the  whirlwind 
of  the  column  stormed  on  through  the  outlying  districts 
of  Alexandersfontein  and  at  last  bore  over  the  crest 
of  the  ridge  and  swept  down  to  the  racecourse,  and 
up  again  to  the  city  whose  mineheads  and  timberings, 
spires  and  forts,  nad  long  been  seen  crowning  the  long 
rise  ahead. 

Roberts'  Second  Stroke. 

Kimberley  was  free.  But  even  as  the  tired  troop- 
ers drew  rein  came  the  urgent  orders  01  the  thin  red 
line  of  the  field  telegraph,  and  before  three  in  the 
darkness  of  Saturday  morning  the  backward  throw  of 
the  net  was  begun.  Roberts  sent  word  that  there 
might  yet  be  a  chance,  and  French  swept  out  again  to 
the  high  eastern  road  beneath  "  Susanna."  It  was 
the  hare  on  the  high  road  and  the  tortoise  on  the 
low  road,  but  the  result  was  not  the  proverbial  one, 
though  the  enormous  start  that  the  tortoise  had  se- 
cured seemed  to  assure  him  the  victory. 

As  soon  as  the  last  files  of  the  vast  wheeling  cloud 
of  men  and  horses  had  dipped  behind  De  Villiers' 
fatm,  Cronje  had  forced  the  weary  beasts  on  at  11 
costs.  There  might  yet  be  time  to  escape  before  the 
hosts  of  infantry  made  good  the  line  that  had  been 
forced  by  the  cavalry.  And  by  instant  action  he  suc- 
ceeded— for  a  time.  With  nearly  five  thousand  men 
he  slipped  between  the  horse  and  the  foot  of  the  Eng- 
lish, the  steady  column  of  his  dust  rising  within  sight  of 
the  tantalised  sixth  division,  who  were  pent  up  at 
the  drift,  and  all  afternoon  watched  the  long  ruddy 
wreaths  slowly  draw  out  of  sight  behind  Blaauuwbosch 
to  the  north.  The  rearguard  was  indeed  attacked  on 
the  following  day  by  Kitchener  with  a  single  brigade, 
but  the  rearguard  was  by  far  the  least  vulnerable  part 
of  the  unwieldy  caravan,  and  the  defence  was  well 
handled. 

The  scenes  on  the  lower  road  were  terrible.  No 
orders  were  given  to  any  except  to  the  rearguard.  The 
rest  pushed  on,  careless  of  everything  but  their  own 
individual  safety,  and  the  authority  of  the  genere.l 
weakened  into  savage  petulance.  Hampered  by  the 
waggons  and  impedimenta  that  seemed  but  ten  hours 
ago  so  little  to  have  saved,  the  flight  was  pressed  blindly 
on,  though  the  quick  loss  of  cattle  compelled  the  aban- 
donment of  now  one  or  two,  then  of  tens  and  scores 
of  waggons  where  they  stuck  helpless  in  the  dongaa 
and   watercourses   of  the   sand-choked   plain. 

It  was  a  day  of  the  tensest  excitement.  From  the 
rear  Cronje  feared  httle.  The  start  he  had  was  so 
enormous    that   no   hammering   against    the    rearguard 


could  be  efficiently  supported  by  the  British  infantry, 
and  the  cavalry  were  without  doubt  resting  in  Kimber- 
ley after  their  splendid  work.  Still,  a  native  had 
brought  in   a   disquieting  rumour. 

Friends  and  an  almost  impregnable  position  lay  but 
a  few  miles  ahead  of  him.  One  of  two  drifts,  Koo- 
doosrand  or  Wolveskraal,  was  the  winning  post  of  the 
race,  and  already  the  poplars  of  Osfontein  could  be 
seen  in  the  clear  air  across  the  river.  Still  there  waa 
no  sign  of  the  enemy  in  any  direction  but  the  rear. 
Cronje  was  going  to  take  no  risks.  He  rode  ahead  and 
ordered  the  vanguard  to  make  for  the  nearer  of  the  two 
drifts,  Wolveskraal,  althougu  the  passage  was  not  nearly 
so  good  as  that  of  Koodoosrand,  five  miles  up-stream. 
Once  across  he  was  safe. 

The  Lost  Chance. 

It  was  a  great  occasion.  In  front,  the  blind  plunging 
along  of  the  rabble  of  waggons  beneath  the  hissing 
whips;  behind,  the  sound  of  guns  pounding  all  day.  Al! 
along,  the  road  was  blockea  by  the  carcases  and 
broken  carts  that  had  fallen  by  the  way.  And  all  the 
while,  on  the  parallel  north  road  ten  miles  away,  behind 
them,  beside  them,  at  last  before  them,  there  swung 
along  the  decimated  but  dogged  remains  of  the  English 
cavalry  that  had  set  out  seven  days  before  from  beside 
the  railway  line.  Small  as  they  were  in  numbers,  they 
were  yet  travelling  three  miles  to  the  Boers'  one. 
Could  the  republicans  be  headed  off  even  now,  at  the- 
very  chimes  of  the  twelfth  hour?  It  was  a  question 
of  hours.  Soon  it  became  a  question  of  minutes. 
Neither  side  could  see  the  other. 

The  ribbon  of  dusty  green  that  gnawed  through  the 
plain  of  Paardeberg  ahead  was  getting  closer  and  closer. 
The  river  bed  was  scouted  and  found  empty;  from  that 
direction  there  was  clearly  nothing  to  be  feared.  The 
leading  horsemen  trippled  down  the  slight  slope  of 
the  veldt  towards  the  water,  and  the  long  caravan 
nosed  forward  behind  them  across  the  burnt  and 
desolate  sage  brush  by  a  hundred  converging  tracks. 
The  foremost  horses  descended  the  steep  bank  hard  by 
the  red  house  that  marked  the  drift,  and  slanted  diag- 
onally across  the  knee-deep  ford.  A  few  hard  plunges- 
and  the  south  bank  was  won.  In  that  moment  the 
Boer  general,  who  from  the  north  bank  had  been  con- 
ducting the  passage  of  the  river,  must  have  felt  the 
thrill  of  victory  after  a  desperate  struggle:  sweating 
with  relief  he  loudly  thanked  God. 

A  shell  from  beneath  the  low-lying  ridge  of  Koodoos- 
rand to  his  left  front  came  slithering  and  sliding 
through  the  upper  air.  It  burst  into  a  white  cloud 
over  the  vanguard,  and  Cronje  and  the  Boer  cause  were 
lost. 


Xhe  most  noteworthy  art  article  of  the  month  is  un- 
tfoubtedly  that  by  Signor  T.  M.  Palmarini  in  the 
"  Nuova  Antologia  "  (August  1),  in  which  an  apparently 
uuccessful  attempt  has  been  made  to  solve  a  problem 
that  has  puzzled  art  critics  for  centuries.  The  title 
of  "  Sacred  and  Profane  Love,"  traditionally  bestowed 
upon  the  great  picture  by  Titian  which  forms  the  glory 
of  the  Borghese  gallery  in  Rome,  can  never  have 
satisfied  any  intelligent  student  of  art,  and  as  a  result 
many  contradictory  explanations  have  been  forthcoming 
concerning  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  two  beautiful  women 
seated  by  the  fountain.  Signor  Palmirini  now  makes 
the  entirely  novel  suggestion  that  the  picture  is  an  al- 
legorical representation  of  that  legendary  fountain  of 
love  in  Ardennes  minutely  described  by  Bojardo  in  his 
poem  "  Orlando  Innamorato."      Undoubtedly  the  detail 


of  the  picture  corresponds  very  closely  indeed  to  the 
word-painting  of  the  poem.  Moreover,  the  author 
identifies  the  two  figures  as  representations  of  the  same 
lady,  and  that  no  other  than  the  beautiful  Laura  Dianti, 
whose  authentic  portrait  by  Titian  hangs  in  the  Louvre, 
and  who  later  became  the  wife  of  Alfonso,  Duke  of 
Este. 

The  same  number  contains  a  long  poem  by  G.  d'An- 
nunzio,  which  will  certainly  puzzle  many  of  his  foreign 
admirers,  while  Professor  Vidari  of  Pavla  returns 
to  the  much  debated  subject  of  divorce  in  Italy.  He 
maintains  the  full  right  of  his  State  to  establish  divorce 
if  it  pleases,  but  is  forced  to  admit  that  the  moment  is 
unpropitious  in  Italy.  Catholics  oppose  it  vigorously: 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  remains  indifferent,  and  only  a 
small  body  of  bitter  anti-clericals  agitates  in  its  favour. 
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MAKING  FARM  LIFE  ATTRACTIVE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Br  Claeence  H.  Matson  (in  the  "Ebview  of  Eeviews  foe  Ameeica"). 


The  chief  cause  of  the  exodus  from  country  to 
city  has  been  the  isolation  and  loneliness  of  farm 
life.  Especially  has  this  been  true  in  the  "West, 
where  farms  are  large  and  neighbours  are  far 
apart.  The  majority  of  the  inmates  of  the  in- 
sane asylums  in  some  Western  States  are  women; 
a  large  per  cent,  of  them  farmers'  wives,  sent  to 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  according  to  medical  ex- 
perts, by  the  melancholy  induced  by  isolation. 
The  farmer's  children  have  felt  this  influence 
too.  They  have  usually  been  compelled  to  help 
about  the  farm  work  during  the  day,  and  when 
night  came  they  had  little  in  the  way  of  books 
and  papers  to  amuse  them,  and  neighbours  were 
too  far  apart  for  frequent  gatherings. 

But  now  all  this  is  changing.  Rural  free  de- 
livery of  the  mails  is  taking  daily  papers  and 
illustrated  magazines  into  the  farm  homes.  The 
telephone  is  connecting  neighbour  with  neighbour 
and  with  the  surrounding  towns.  Late  books 
follow  the  magazines  into  the  homes  of  those  who 
can  afford  them,  and  the  travelling  library  sup- 
plies those  who  cannot  purchase  the  books. 

In  discussing  these  new  conditions  in  the  "West, 
I  shall  speak  primarily  of  my  own  State,  Kansas, 
because  I  am  more  familiar  with  the  changes  in 
farm  life  in  that  commonwealth. 

Rural  Free  Delivery  of  Mail. 

Four  years  ago  the  Post  OflSce  Department  deter- 
mined to  give  the  free  delivery  of  the  mails  in  the 
country  a  thorough  test.  To-day  there  is  scarcely 
a  county  in  the  State,  except  the  cattle-range 
country  of  the  extreme  western  portion,  that  has 
not  from  three  to  twenty  routes.  In  some  coun- 
ties practically  every  farmer  has  his  mail  de- 
livered to  him  daily,  even  though  he  lives  ten 
miles  from  his  post  office,  and  those  communities 
which  are  not  already  served  are  clamouring  for  an 
extension  of  the  service. 

For  the  little  sum  of  two  cents  the  United  States 
Government  will  carry  a  letter  from  New  York  to 
Kansas,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  perhaps  out  in  his  corn- 
field miles  away  from  his  post  office,  and  all  within 
the  shortest  possible  time.  Under  the  new  sys- 
tem, without  leaving  his  farm  the  farmer  can 
buy  a  money  order  and  send  it  East  for  a  year's 


subscription  to  a  magazine,  or  for  some  article 
which  has  caught  his  fancy.  This  system  has 
been  a  wonderful  help  to  the  mail  order  book 
business.  The  rural  delivery  carrier  has  brought 
the  farmer  into  the  habit  of  reading  and  writing 
more  than  formerly.  A  few  years  ago  the  writing 
of  a  letter  also  involved  the  task  of  taking  it  to 
the  post  office,  and  in  a  busy  season  the  trip 
was  not  usually  made  oftener  than  once  a  week. 
But  now,  when  the  letter  is  written,  it  has  only 
to  be  placed  in  the  box  by  the  farmer's  gate,  and 
the  Government  does  the  rest.  Formerly  the 
farmer's  reading  was  largely  confined  to  his  local 
paper  and  the  weekly  edition  of  some  metropolitan 
daily.  Now  the  weekly  edition  no  longer  suf- 
fices him;  he  has  learned  the  value  of  the  daily. 
He  wants  his  market  reports  every  day,  and  he  is 
as  anxious  for  the  current  news  as  is  the  merchant 
in  the  large  town.  He  was  as  interested  in 
reading  the  details  of  the  Martinique  volcanic  erup- 
tion as  was  the  professional  man,  and  he  discussed 
it  a  great  deal  more  with  his  family  and  his  neigh- 
bours than  did  the  man  in  the  city. 

Farm  Telephones. 

Closely  following  the  rural  delivery  of  the  mails 
has  come  the  farm  telephone.  There  are 
thousands  of  farm  homes  on  the  prairies  of  Kan- 
sas which  are  in  telephonic  communication  with 
the  surrounding  towns  within  a  radius  of  fifty 
miles  or  more.  Seven  years  ago  the  telephone 
was  a  novelty  even  in  towns  of  five  and  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  But  with  the  expiration  of 
the  Bell  patents  it  became  more  common.  In 
time  it  was  introduced  into  towns  of  only  one  and 
two  thousand  people,  and  to-day  there  are  dozens 
of  little  places  of  six  hundred  inhabitants  or 
less  which  support  a  flourishing  telephone  ex- 
change. To  aid  in  the  expense  of  maintaining 
these  small  exchanges,  "  party  lines"  were  run 
two  or  three  miles  out  from  the  towns  in  several 
directions,  and  a  number  of  farm-houses  were 
placed  on  each  line.  Toll  lines  were  built  be- 
tween exchanges,  and  farmers  along  the  route 
were  also  connected  with  these.  The  telephones 
proved  such  a  blessing  that  farmers  more  remote 
from  the  towns  began  to  organise  mutual  com- 
panies of  their  own,  a  company  taking  in  an  en- 
tire community  for  miles  around.       This  mutual 
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company  connected  with  the  nearest  exchange, 
where  it  met  the  lines  of  other  mutual  companies 
in  other  parts  of  the  same  county.  These  com- 
panies are  so  popular,  and  the  demanu  for  tele- 
phone apparatus  is  becoming  so  great  throughout 
the  West,  that  numerous  telephone-supply  com- 
panies have  been  formed,  and  the  manufacture  of 
farm  telephones  has  become  an  industry  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  farmers  usually  build 
their  own  lines,  employing  an  electrical  expert  to 
install  them.  There  are  numerous  instances  in 
central  Kansas  where  wire  fences  are  utilised  for 
miles  for  telephone  lines. 

The  benefits  of  the  farm  telephone  can  scircely 
be  overestimated.  If  a  farmer  breaks  a  bolt  in 
his  machinery,  he  telephones  to  his  hardware 
dealer,  and  the  rural  mail  carrier  brings  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  broken  part  to  the  farmer  on  his  next 
trip,  perhaps  only  two  or  three  hours  after  the 
break.  If  a  physician  is  wanted,  the  telephone 
saves  much  valuable  time — perhaps  a  life — and 
possibly  a  fifteen-mile  ride  on  a  stormy  night  for 
the  farmer.  If  the  farmer's  wife  is  lonesome,  she 
can  take  down  the  telephone  receiver  and 
visit  with  any  of  her  neighbours  for  several  miles 
around.  If  the  farmer  wants  his  neighbours  to 
help  him  thresh,  he  can  summon  them  in  as 
many  minutes  with  the  telephone  as  it  would  re- 
quire hours  without  it;  and  in  Jewell  County, 
Kan.,  some  of  the  farmers'  wives  who  have  tele- 
phones have  formed  the  habit  of  telephoning  to 
town  each  morning  for  their  groceries,  perhaps 
six  or  eight  miles  away,  and  the  rural  mail  carrier 
delivers  them  in  time  for  dinner.  The  value 
of  the  telephone  was  especially  demonstrated  the 
past  winter  when  the  weather  bureau  sent  out  a 
bulletin  that  a  severe  storm  was  approaching. 
The  news  was  telephoned  from  neighbour  to  neigh- 
bour, giving  the  farmers  twelve  hours  to  gather 
up  their  stock  and  haul  feed  in  anticipation  of  the 
storm,  which  would  otherwise  have  caught  them 
unawares. 

The  ^^  Mail-Ordcr  *'  Busines.s  and  the  Rural 
Merchant. 

It  is  true  that  rural  free  mail  delivery  is  proving 
disastrous  to  the  country  merchant  who  is  not 
progressive  enough  to  meet  the  changed  condi- 
tions, but  the  farm  telephone  will  help  to  readjust 
these  things.  The  mail-order  houses  of  the  big 
cities  have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  they  have  flooded  the 
farmers  with  mail-order  catalogues.  They  have 
come  into  direct  competition  with  the  country 
merchant;  and  as  it  has  been  possible  to  buy  of 
the  mail-order  house  without  leaving  the  farm,  the 
farmer  has  frequently  given  the  country  merchant 
the  worst  of  it.    It  is  so  easy  for  the  farmer  to  sit 


down  in  the  evening  after  his  work  is  done  and 
pick  out  a  bill  of  goods  by  his  own  fireside  from 
the  catalogue  of  the  big  city  firm,  and  to  send  for 
it  with  a  post  office  money  order,  also  without 
leaving  his  farm,  that  the  money  order  business 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  has  vastly  increased 
in  communities  having  rural  delivery.  But  with 
the  farm  telephone  added,  the  country  merchant 
will  again  have  the  advantage,  for  he  can  perso- 
nally  solicit  trade  at  any  time  he  wishes,  and  he 
can  use  the  rural  mail  carrier  as  his  "  delivery 
boy,"  sending  out  the  goods  the  same  day  the 
order  is  received. 

Travelling;  Libraries. 

The  people  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  gene- 
rally he  re  access  to  public  or  circulating  libraries, 
but  for  years  it  has  been  a  problem  how  to  extend 
the  same  privilege  to  the  residents  of  agricultural 
communities.  The  travelling  library  is  designed  to 
solve  this  question.  Any  country  lyceum  or  club 
can  secure  a  library  of  fifty  books,  free  of  cost, 
by  applying  to  the  librarian  in  charge  of  the 
travelling  library,  who  is  now  a  State  officer  in 
Kansas.  A  library  may  be  kept  in  one  community 
for  six  months  if  desired.  It  is  then  returned  to 
the  librarian,  and  another,  containing  an  entirely 
different  assortment  of  books,  may  be  secured.  One 
library  will  furnish  a  winter's  reading  to  a  rural 
community. 

In  Kansas  the  club  women  inaugurated  this 
movement,  but  it  proved  of  such  great  beneht  thai 
after  one  year  the  State  Legislature  took  it  up 
and  made  it  a  State  institution.  It  now  consists 
of  upward  of  one  hundred  libraries  of  fifty  books 
each,  and  it  is  being  added  to  as  fast  as  legislative 
appropriations  become  available. 

Easing  the  Burdens  of  Life  on  the  Farm. 

These  are  some  of  the  main  reasons  why  farm 
life  is  more  attractive  in  the  West  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago.  There  are  other  minor  ones.  With 
increasing  knowledge  and  intelligence  the  farmers 
are  putting  more  of  science  into  their  work.  Im- 
proved machinery  is  making  the  farm  work 
lighter.  The  well-to-do  are  establishing  acetylene 
gas  plants  in  their  home,  alleviating  the  heavy 
housework  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  farmer's 
wife.  There  will  doubtless  always  be  a  certain  flow 
from  the  country  to  the  city.  It  should  be  so.  The 
city  needs  the  vitality  and  strength  of  the  country 
boy.  But  the  nish  from  the  farm  to  the  large 
centres  of  population,  to  escape  the  nardships  and 
isolation  which  have  been  a  part  of  farm  life  in  the 
past,  will  probably  cease  to  a  great  degree. 
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L— THE   OPENING   OF   THE   HAGUE   COURT   OF   ARBITRATION. 


By  W.  T. 

On  September  1,  the  first  case  which  has  been 
referred  for  adjudication  to  the  Hague  Court  will 
be  opened.  The  event,  which  will  probably  be  re- 
membered in  history  long  after  all  the  other  items 
of  intelligence  which  fill  the  newspapers  at  the 
present  moment  are  forgotten,  will  be  marked  by 
no  ceremonial.  The  question  at  issue  that  has  to 
be  decided  is  comparatively  small,  and  the  dispute 
which  will  be  settled  this  month  would  be  speedily 
forgotten  by  all  mortal  men  were  it  not  that  it 
will  be  remembered  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race  that  it  was  for  the  settlement  of  such  a  dis- 
pute that  the  first  Court  under  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion was  opened  in  the  capital  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  first  question  which  is  brought  before  the 
Court — although  in  itself  a  mere  trifle  concerning 
the  ownership  of  a  capital  sum  of  about  £150,000— 
is  one  which  possesses  an  historical  and  religious 
significance  of  the  first  rank.  Of  course,  if  the 
Papacy  had  always  been  up  to  its  work,  and  if  the 
Catholic  Church  had  not,  more  or  less,  gone  rotten 
in  many  of  its  members  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  Pope  would  be  the  natural  and  proper  Chief 
Justice  of  Christendom,  and  the  supreme  inter- 
aational  Court  would  have  been  held  at  the  Vati- 
can. But,  unfortunately,  the  Papacy  was  not  up 
:o  its  Y\rork,  and  is  to  this  day  very  far  from  rising 
;o  the  level  of  its  own  ideal.  What  is  even  worse, 
;he  Church  did  go  rotten  in  many  of  its  members 
n  the  fifteenth  century,  with  the  result  that  one- 
lalf  of  Western  Christendom  was  forced  into  vio- 
ent  revolt  against  the  Roman  Pontiff,  so  that  all 
lope  of  making  the  Pope  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
Christendom  vanished  into  thin  air. 

The  Church  having  failed  to  perform  its  manifest 
luty  of  acting  as  peacemaker  and  arbiter  of  the 
iisputes  of  the  world,  the  laymen  have  at  last, 
ifter  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  taken  the  task 
nto  their  own  hands,  and  the  Hague  Tribunal  is 
he  work  of  laymen.  It  is  constituted  by  temporal 
jovernments,  from  whose  deliberations  the 
ipiritual  power  was  sedulously  shut  out.  But  what 
s  the  first  question  that  is  to  be  brought  before 
his  lay  tribunal,  constituted  by  secular  Govern- 
nents  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes? 
:t  is  a  question  of  ownership  of  property  which 
vas  originally  given  by  pious  founders  for  the 
sxtension  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  matter  in 
lispute,  stripped  from  all  question  of  encumbering 
letail,   amounts   to   this.     When   the   frontier   of 
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Mexico  stretched  northwards,  so  as  to  include  the 
whole  of  the  present  State  of  California,  certain 
sums  of  money  were  given  to  the  Society  of  Jesus 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  its  operations  in 
California.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  then  Pope  suppressed  the  Jesuits,  and 
the  Society,  being  driven  out  of  Mexico  by  the 
faithful  Catholic  Government  of  that  date,  lost 
control  of  its  possessions,  the  administration  of 
which  was  then  undertaken  by  the  Mexican  Go- 
vernment. 

After  passing  through  various  changes  of  the 
methods  of  administration,  the  Mtslcan  Govern- 
ment undertook  to  appropriate  the  Jesuit  funds 
and  pay  6  per  cent,  interest  on  their  capital  value 
to  the  administration  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
those  regions  where  the  property  lay.  In  1845 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  went  to  war;  and  the 
northern  part  of  California  passed  by  conquest  to 
the  American  Government.  The  Mexican  Govern- 
ment claimed  that  the  annual  6  per  cent,  interest 
which  it  owed  to  the  Catholic  Church  should  be 
paid  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  its  own  curtailed 
dominions.  The  United  States  Government 
claimed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Catholic  body 
in  the  ceded  Mexican  territory,  now  the  State  of 
California,  was  entitled  to  its  proper  share  in  the 
original  endowment. 

From  the  year  1848  down  to  the  year  1868  the 
dispute  went  on,  without  any  settlement  having 
been  arrived  at,  but  in  1868  the  question  whether 
the  Mexican  Government  ought  to  disgorge  the 
proper  proportion  of  the  original  funds  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia was  referred  to  arbitration  by  a  mixed  com- 
mission. Sir  Edward  Thornton,  then  British  Am- 
bassador at  Washington,  was  selected  as  the  arbi- 
trator; and  in  the  year  1869  he  gave  his  award, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  in  justice  and  equity 
the  State  of  Californa  was  entitled  to  half  of  the 
original  bequest,  and  he  decided  that  the  Mexican 
Government  must  pay  over  to  the  American  Go- 
vernment the  arrears  of  twenty-one  years  of  inte- 
rest upon  half  of  the  property  in  question.  This 
they  did,  but  since  1869  they  have  refused  to  pay 
a  penny  more,  and  have  appropriated  the  whole 
of  the  annual  interest  to  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.  For  thirty-three  years 
this  has  been  a  source  of  dispute  between  Wash- 
ington and  Mexico,  and  it  is  this  question  which 
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is  now  to  be  referred  to  the  Hague  Court  for  de- 
cision. 

The  capital  sum  involves  about  715,000  dols.,  or 
nearly  £150,000.  The  Americans  plead  that  Sir 
Edward  Thornton's  award  settled  once  for  all  the 
justice  of  their  claim  to  this  sum,  which  is  one- 
half  of  the  total  value  of  the  property  originally 
left  to  the  Jesuits.  The  Mexicans,  on  the  other 
hand,  deny  that  Sir  Edward  Thornton's  award 
bound  them  in  the  future.  It  dealt  only  with  the 
question  of  the  arrears  up  to  1869.  The  Americans 
contend  that  by  Sir  Edward  Thornton's  award  the 
question  became  what  is  technically  called  res 
judicata.  This  is  denied  by  Mexico  on  various 
grounds,  and  they  claim,  therefore,  that  the  whole 
question  shall  be  tried  de  novo. 

The  first  question,  therefore,  that  the  Hague 
Tribunal  will  have  to  decide  is  whether  Sir  Ed- 
ward Thornton's  decision  was  final  as  to  the  proper 
distribution  of  the  original  Jesuit  fund,  or  whether 
it  was  not.  If  the  Tribunal  finds  that  the  arbitral 
decision  of  1869  ought  to  be  as  binding  in  inter- 
national law  as  it  would  be  in  common  law,  then 
the  question  will  be  settled  without  any  necessity 
for  going  into  the  merits  of  the  case.  If,  however, 
they  should  decide  otherwise,  the  Hague  Court 
will  have  to  deal  with  the  whole  matter,  and  all 
manner  of  interesting  questions  will  come  up  for 
decision.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
is  whether  the  funds  originally  left  by  pious  foun- 
ders to  the  Jesuit  Order  were  left  to  them  for  a 
political  purpose  or  solely  for  the  purpose  of  reli- 
gious propaganda;  and  another  question  is 
whether  the  present  Catholic  Church  in  California 
is  the  legal  successor  of  the  Catholic  Church 
which  existed   under  the  Catholic  Government. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  issue  which  the  Hague 
Court  will  have  to  try.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive 
of  a  more  interesting  question,  or  one  which  more 
strikingly  illustrates  the  shifting  of  power  from 
the  ecclesiastical  to  the  temporal  power? 

The  question  would  never  have  arisen  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  action  of  the  Pope  in  suppressing 
the  Jesuit  Order  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  whole  dispute  turns  upon  whether  a 
certain  sum  of  money  shall  or  shall  not  be  allo- 
cated to  the  use  of  certain  Catholic  communities 
in  the  State  of  California,  or  whether  it  shall  be 
devoted  entirely  to  the  use  of  Catholic  communi- 
ties in  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Yet  this  question, 
which  would  seem  to  be  eminently  one  for  the  de- 
cision of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  is  raised  by  diplo- 
matic action  between  two  Governments,  one  of 
which  is  freethinking  and  the  other  Protestant, 
and  its  decision  is  referred  to  a  Court  primarily 
consisting  of  four  arbitrators,  one  of  whom,  M.  de 
Martens,  is  a  Greek  Orthodox;  another,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Fry,  is  an  English  Protestant;   a  third,    M. 


Asser,  is  a  Jew;  and  the  fourth,  M.  Savornin  Lo- 
man,  is  a  Dutch  Protestant.  Should  these  four 
arbitrators  be  unable  to  agree,  the  question  will 
be  referred  to  an  umpire,  whom  the  four— who 
are  respectively  Greek  Orthodox,  Jew  and  Pro- 
testant— agree  among  themselves  to  nominate. 
Should  they  decide  that  the  question  is  not  a  res 
judicata,  this  heretical  court  will  have  to  decide, 
among  other  things,  whether  moneys  left  to  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  the  eighteenth  century  were 
given  for  political  or  for  religious  purposes,  and 
whether  the  Catholic  Church  in  English-speaking 
California  is  the  same  Catholic  Church  as  existed 
there  when  it  was  ruled  by  Mexico.  Yet,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Catholics  themselves,  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure  a  tribunal 
thar,  vvas  more  certain  to  decide  the  case  upon  its 
merits. 

Of  M.  de  Martens,  who  was  the  first  of  the  arbi- 
trators named  by  the  American  Government,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  Long  ago  I  gave 
him  the  soubriquet  of  "  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Christendom,"  on  account  of  the  honourable  part 
which  he  has  taken  in  almost  every  important 
arbitration  of  recent  times.  Sir  Edward  Fry  is 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  English  judicial  bench 
— a  man  eminently  fair,  open-minded,  and  free 
from  any  of  the  bias  of  the  partisan,  M.  Savornin. 
Loman,  former  Minister  of  Justice  of  the  Nether- 
lands Government,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  in  Holland.  M.  Asser,  who  was  appointed 
at  the  eleventh  hour  in  place  of  the  Italian  who 
was  originally  nominated,  but  who  was  unable  to 
take  his  seat  owing  to  the  unexpected  death  of 
his  wife,  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  judicially- 
minded  of  all  the  members  of  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence. He  was  tne  arbitrator  selected  by  the  Rus- 
sian and  American  Governments  in  an  arbitration 
the  award  of  which  is  not  yet  published.  The  case 
of  Mexico  will  be  pleaded  before  the  Court  by  no 
less  distinguished  a  counsel  than  M.  Beernaert, 
who  is  himself  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Inter- 
national Court,  and  who  is  beyond  question  much 
the  most  eminent  living  Belgian.  The  arbitrators 
were  to  meet  on  September  1  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  an  umpire.  The  formal  pleading  will 
open  on  September  15,  and  the  decision  will  have  to 
be  given  in  thirty  days.  The  proceedings,  there- 
fore, will  naturally  be  watched  very  closely  by  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of  Inter- 
national Arbitration,  and  there  is  every  reason  to- 
anticipate  a  satisfactory  and  final  decision  of  a 
dispute  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  created 
friction  between  the  American  Governments  for 
fifty-four  years. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Hague  last 
month,  and  saw  for  the  first  time  the  premises 
which  had  been  secured  for  the  use  of  the  Court. 
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It  is  a  building  in  the  Prinzengracht,  fronting  on 
a  canal  which  is  shortly  to  be  drained,  and  the 
space  now  occupied  by  the  canal  converted  into 
a  broad  esplanade.  The  premises  are  taken  on  a 
five  years'  lease,  at  the  remarkably  low  rent  of 
£100  a  year.  The  house  does  not  stand  by  itself, 
but  has  a  prettily  laid  out  garden  in  the  rear.  It 
has  been  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  Court,  and 
on  the  walls  are  hung  portraits  of  the  sovereigns. 
Prime  Ministers  and  plenipotentiaries  who  took 
part  in  the  founding  of  the  Court.  The  room  where 
the  Council  meets  for  the  purpose  of  auditing  the 
accounts  and  superintending  the  operation  of  the 
Bureau  is  furnished  with  chairs,  each  of  which 
bears  the  name  and  the  arms  of  the  Power  for  the 
use  of  whose  diplomatic  representative  it  is.  An- 
other room  is  set  apart  for  the  library,  for  the 
replenishing  of  whose  shelves  the  modest  sum  jf 
£40  a  year  is  allocated  by  the  economical  Council. 
Besides  the  Court  room  in  which  the  Court  will 
sit  to  adjudicate  upon  disputes  brought  before  it, 
there  are  also  retiring  rooms,  secretaries'  rooms, 
and  other  necessary  accommodation.  The  Bureau 
as  an  office  is  com.modious,  supposing  that  arbitra- 
tions are  occasional;  but  if  the  practice  became 
general  of  referring  disputes  to  the  adjudication 
of  the  Hague  Tribunal,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
present  premises  will  be  insufl^cient  and  inconve- 
nient. But  the  prudent  Dutch  Government  and 
the  somewhat  sceptical  members  of  the  Council 
decided  to  proceed  tentatively,  and  so  they  have 
provided  for  the  headquarters  of  the  tribunal  mo- 


dest premises,  which  can  be  procured  at  a  mini- 
mum cost,  but  are  in  singular  contrast  to  the 
hopes  entertained  by  those  who  founded  the  Hague 
Tribunal.  It  was  perhaps  well  to  walk  before  we 
ran,  and  it  is  better  to  begin  on  a  small  scale  at 
first  rather  than  to  launch  out  on  to  a  great  ex- 
penditure such  as  would  certainly  be  required  for 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Nations. 

Much  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  result  of 
the  first  arbitration.  If  it  passes  off  well,  and  is 
rapidly  followed  by  other  appeals  to  the  same 
tribunal,  we  may  anticipate  that  quarters  more 
in  keeping  with  the  importance  of  the  Court  and 
in  a  more  convenient  location  will  be  obtained, 
and  that  the  new  premises  will  be  furnished  and 
equipped  with  the  best  library  of  international 
law  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  For  the 
moment  the  Court  is  not  held  In  much 
esteem  on  the  Continent,  and  especially 
in  Holland.  But  this  is  but  a  passing 
set-back.  The  need  for  such  a  Court,  and  the  need 
for  strengthening  the  Court  which  has  already 
been  established,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  take  note 
of  infractions  of  the  Conventions  drawn  up  at  the 
Conference,  is  obvious  to  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  such  questions.  It  would,  however,  be  a  mis- 
take to  jeopardise  the  advance  which  has  already 
been  gained  by  an  attempt  to  press  forward  at  pre- 
sent. It  would  be  wiser  to  concentrate  energy 
upon  the  task  of  securing  the  advance  already 
gained. 


II —THE   LAW   OF   ILLEGITIMACY. 


THE   LATEST   RUSSIAN    REFORM. 
By  W.  T.  Steab. 


Last  month  I  referred  briefly  to  the  changes 
which  had  been  made  in  the  Russian  law  for  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  illegitimate  children. 
I  have  received  since  then  the  following  summary 
of  the  new  law.  In  Russia,  the  odious  and  unjust 
French  law  forbidding  all  research  into  the  pater- 
nity of  the  illegitimate  child  does  not  exist.  On 
the  contrary,  the  obligations  of  the  father  to  main- 
tain his  illegitimate  offspring  are  rigorously  in- 
sisted upon. 

The  father  is  obliged  to  pay  all  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  birth  of  the  child,  including  the 
mother's  maintenance  during  her  confinement,  and 
is  also  obliged  to  provide  for  her  permanent  main- 
tenance if  she  remains  without  income  or  work 
as  the  result  of  her  having  a  child.  In  deciding 
the  question  whether  the  mother  has  an  income 


or  can  work  for  herself,  the  new  law  does  not  re- 
quire her  to  do  work  to  which  she  is  unaccustomed 
or  unfit.  If  she  cannot  get  work  for  which  she  is 
fitted,  socially  and  otherwise,  the  father  must  sup- 
port her,  and  cannot  argue  that  she  could  get 
work  of  a  lower  kind. 

The  law  provides  that  the  mother's  allowance 
shall  be  such  as  will  keep  her  in  the  position  to 
which  she  is  accustomed  (of  course,  assuming  that 
the  father  is  able  to  support  her  in  that  way;  if 
not,  he  pays  proportionately  to  his  income). 

The  chief  object  of  the  new  law,  which  is  dated 
June  3  (O.S.),  1902,  is  to  improve  the  position  of 
illegitimate  children.  Henceforth  all  children 
born  in  or  out  of  wedlock  will  be,  in  a  sense, 
legitimate  in  Russia,  for  the  new  law  strikes  out 
of  the  Russian  Code    altogether  the  word  "  ille- 
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gitimate,"  and  to  this  extent  legitimises  all  chil- 
dren, merely  describing  them  as  "  born  out  of 
wedlock."  It  also  provides  for  the  formal  legiti- 
mising of  children;  formerly  this  could  only  be 
done  by   appeal   to   the   Czar. 

Firstly,  it  deals  with  children  whose  parents 
have  been  married,  but  whose  marriage,  owing  to 
some  legal  obstacle,  is  null.  All  such  children 
have  now  the  full  rights  of  legitimate  children^ 
and  are  considered  legitimate,  though  the  mar- 
riage, as  before,  remains  null.  This  improvement 
in  the  child's  condition  is  independent  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  marriage — whether  one  or  both 
parties  knew  the  marriage  to  be  irregular.  Such 
children  inherit  as  if  they  were  legitimate,  and 
both  parents  are  bound  to  support  them.  When 
the  parents  separate,  the  one  who  entered  into 
the  marriage  in  good  faith  retains  custody  of  the 
children.  The  other  parent  has  only  the  right  of 
visiting  them. 

In  regard  to  ordinary  illegitimacy,  the  children 
are  legitimised  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the 
parents.  The  new  law  allows  the  father  of  an 
illegitimate  child  to  legitimise  it,  whether  or  not 
he  has  already  legitimate  children;  but  if  the 
legitimate  children  are  of  age,  their  written  con- 
sent is  required.  If  they  are  not  of  age,  the  con- 
sent of  their  mother  is  required. 

The  central  point  of  the  law,  however,  is  the 
improvement  which  it  makes  in  the  condition  of 
illegitimate  children  who  are  not  legitimised  sub- 
sequently by  their  parents.  As  to  the  mother,  the 
children  are,  both  as  regards  personal  relations 
and  property,  in  nearly  the  same  condition  as  if 
they  were  legitimate.  The  mother  has  the  same 
responsibilities,  and  the  children  inherit  and  have 
the  same  rights  as  if  they  were  legitimate.  The 
children  are  also  bound  to  support  their  mother 
in  the  same  way  as  legitimate  children  under  the 
ordinary  Russian  law.  The  children  must  be 
brought  up  on  the  same  social  level  as  the  mother; 
if  the  mother  does  not  fulfil  this  obligation,  the 
law  can  compel  her  to. 

The  child's  relations  towards  the  father  are  dif- 
ferent.   The  father  is  bound  to  support  it  only  if 


the  mother  has  not  sufficient  means  to  bring  it 
up  on  her  social  level;  that  is,  if  she  has  half  the 
resources  he  must  contribute  the  other  half;  if 
she  has  nothing  he  must  pay  all.  The  age  and 
health  of  the  child,  improvement  in  the  father's 
income,  diminution  of  the  mother's  income — all 
these  factors  are  taken  into  account  in  settling 
the  allowance,  which  must  be  increased  (or  de- 
creased) as  circumstances  change. 

If  the  parents  agree  to  settle  claims  by  the 
father  paying  a  sum  down,  this  sum  must  be  in- 
vested for  the  child's  benefit,  a  guardian  being 
appointed,  and  the  mother  being  obliged  to  fur- 
nish accounts,  etc. 

The  father  is  obliged  to  pay  for  past  main- 
tenan-'-e  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year  before 
the  date  of  demand.  With  the  death  of  the  father 
the  allowance  ceases,  as  the  law  regards  the  claim 
as  a  personal  claim,  and  not  a  claim  upon  the 
father's  estate.  (The  Commission  which  framed 
this  law  proposed  to  give  the  mother  a  claim  upon 
the  deceased  father's  property;  but  the  Council  of 
State  rejected  this  provision.) 

A  father  who  pays  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
illegitimate  child  has  a  right  to  supervise  iLs 
bringing  up,  this  irrespective  of  whether  he  gives 
the  allowance  of  his  free  will,  or  only  under  an 
order  of  the  Court.  A  father  making  an  allowance 
has  a  superior  voice  in  the  appointment  of  a 
guardian. 

As  regards  rights  of  inheritance.  The  new  law, 
giving  the  illegitimate  child  full  rights  of  inheri- 
tance from  its  mother,  only  refers  to  acquired 
property,  inherited  property  going  to  legitimate 
heirs  at  law.  If  the  mother  has  also  legitimate 
children,  the  illegitimate  child  still  inherits  its 
portion  of  her  acquired  property — with  this  dis- 
tinction, that  legitimate  daughters  take  the  same 
proportion  as  illegitimate  sons.  (The  object  of 
this  limitation  is  to  provide  that  a  legitimate  child 
will  in  no  circumstances  get  less  than  its  illegiti- 
mate brother.) 

If  the  illegitimate  child  dies  before  its  mother, 
the  mother  inherits  fully  from  it  as  if  it  were 
legitimate. 


"  La  Nuova  Parola "  continues  to  preach  the  doc- 
trine of  idealism  in  life  and  art,  and  does  good  work 
in  introducing  the  younger  name.'*  in  European  art  and 
letters  to  its  readers.  The  June  and  July  numbers, 
which  have  reached  us  somewhat  late,  contain  an  article 
on  art  and  idealism  by  Helene  Vacaresco,  a  scathing  re- 
view of  Hall  Caine's  "  The  Eternal  City,"  a  most 
laudatory  illustrated  account  of  Walter  Crane,  whose 
work  at  the  recent  Turin  Exhibition  seems  to  have 
excited  much  enthusiasm,  and  some  exceedingly  curi- 
ous spiritualistic  photographs  in  which  figures  that 
never  posed  before  the  camera  appear  on  the  negative. 
Under  the  somewhat  misleading  title,   "  The   Journey 


of  the  King  and  England's  Repentance "  the  anony- 
mous political  writer  of  the  "  Revista  Moderna  "  passes 
under  revie^y,  somewhat  effusively,  the  recent  diplo- 
matic action  of  Italy,  culminating  in  the  visit  of  her 
King  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  further  rejoices  in  the 
renewed  expressions  of  friendship  that  have  passed  be- 
tween Italy  and  England,  regarding  them  as  a  welcome 
change  from  the  "  inert  and  indifferent "  attitude  main- 
tained for  so  long  by  Lord  Salisbury.  Italy,  the  author 
claims,  is  now  on  terms  of  close  friendship  with  ail 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  save  only  Austria,  and  even 
to  Austria  it  is  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  Triple  Al- 
liance. 
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AN    AUSTRALIAN    ON    HIS    TRAVELS 
TO    ENGLAND    VIA    CANADA.— L 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Beset,  or  Soctth  Attstealia. 


An  Australian  who  desires  to  visit  Europe  has 
the  choice  of  many  excellent  competing  lines;  but 
the  route  via  the  Pacific,  Canada  and  the  Atlantic 
is,  I  think,  one  of  the  best.  It  does  not  necessarily 
take  more  time  than  the  others,  or  cost  more 
money.  It  is  broken  into  three  distinct  parts,  and 
this  gives  variety  to  the  journey,  while  the  sur- 
passing interest  of  a  trip  through  Canada  is 
thrown    in. 

From  Sydney  to  Vancouver  takes  about  twenty- 
two  days,  with  a  brief  call  at  Brisbane  and  a  few 
hours  at  Honolulu.  The  trip  across  the  Pacific 
generally  means  smooth  seas  and  warm  weather. 
The  Miowera,  by  which  I  sailed,  is  a  13-knot  boat. 
We  had  a  good  time  on  board,  and  had  no  reason 
to  complain.  The  trip  was  enlivened  by  cricket, 
quoits,  tug  of  war,  races,  hide  and  seek,  cards, 
chess,  and  brisk  and  lively  discussion. 

The  call  at  Honolulu  was  a  delightful  break  in 
our  journey.  I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  Ameri- 
can annexation  has  turned  the  Paradise  of  the 
Pacific  upside  down.  It  has  doubled  the  value  of 
real  estate,  boomed  trade,  brought  in  an  inunda- 
tion of  Americans,  and  sent  up  the  price  of  every- 
thing, wages  included.  "We  found  at  the  jetty 
electric  motor  cars  plying  for  hire  like  cabs,  a 
mark  of  modern  progress  that  T  had  not  seen  any- 
where else.  Immense  new  buildings  are  going  up, 
an  evidence  that  the  Hawaiian  residents  believe 
in  their  own  future.  The  place  swarms  with  Japs 
and  Chinese,  who  are  marrying  and  mixing  with 
the  Hawaiians  in  a  way  that  will  bring  about 
remarkable  changes  ere  long.  People  are  born 
there  of  almost  all  colours  and  characteristics  — 
which  makes  it  a  curious  problem  what  the  com- 
ing man  in  Hawaii  is  likely  to  be.  This  is  my  third 
visit  to  Honolulu,  and  I  hardly  knew  the  place. 
American  annexation,  with  its  exclusive  shipping 
laws,  is  doing  all  it  can  to  squeeze  us  Britishers 
out.  Hawaii  ought  to  have  been  ours,  and  would 
have  been  had  somebody  not  blundered. 

A  Great  Hatbour. 

When  we  reached  Vancouver  a  delightful  surprise 
awaited  us.  I  shall  never  forget  that  June  morn- 
ing, when  we  were  called  out  of  our  beds  to  pass 
the  doctor.  It  was  4.30,  and  broad  daylight.  The 
morning  was  bitterly  cold,  but  the  sky  was  blue. 


and  the  air  clear.  We  were  in  the  harbour.  North 
of  us  was  Vancouver  Island — the  extreme  west  of 
Canada.  On  the  south  were  the  Olympian  Moun- 
tains, whose  glorious  peaks  pierced  the  sky,  man- 
tled in  snow  and  ice,  and  rooted  in  American  soil. 
The  straits  were  thirty  miles  wide.  These  straits 
are  the  entrance  to  Vancouver  Harbour.  The  sur- 
prise to  which  I  refer  is  the  beauty  of  the  great 
harbour,  of  which  but  little  is  known.  I  had  not 
been  prepared  for  such  a  discovery.  This  harbour, 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  head  of  Burrard  Inlet,  Is 
150  miles  long  and  30  miles  wide  at  the  opening. 
It  gradually  narrows  to  a  width  of  three  miles  at 
the  end,  with  deep  and  smooth  water  all  the  way. 
Innumerable  little  islands  of  all  sizes  and  shapes 
lend  a  charm  to  the  scene.  The  shore  on  the 
Canadian  side  slopes  down  to  the  harbour,  the 
pine  forest  being  opened  here  and  there  by  farms 
and  clearings.  Rugged  mountains,  varied  with 
sylvan  scenery,  gave  an  indescribable  charm  to 
that  nine  hours'  sail  along  the  straits.  "No  one 
who  has  seen  this  need  want  to  go  to  Norway," 
said  an  enchanted  traveller  who  had  been  there. 
I  had  not,  but  I  could  not  imagine  that  even  Nor- 
way could  be  finer.  "  Thank  God,"  I  said,  with  a 
pride  which  American  readers  will  please  forgive, 
"  that  the  Union  Jack  waves  over  these  waters." 
We  landed  for  an  hour  or  two  on  Vancouver  Island 
to  look  at  Victoria,  the  capital  of  British  Columbia, 
and  we  found  a  beautiful,  brisk,  up-to-date  little 
city  of  over  40,000  inhabitants.  The  Parliamentary 
Buildings,  which  cost  £250,000,  are  a  perfect  archi- 
tectural gem.  There  is  a  library  near,  with  10,000 
volumes  and  a  fine  museum.  It  seemed  a  pity 
that  the  capital  of  British  Columbia  was  on  this 
island  and  not  on  the  mainland;  and  this  must 
surely  be  a  great  and  increasing  inconvenience. 
The  reason  is  that  this  island  was  discovered  and 
settled  100  years  ago,  long  before  the  foot  of  the 
white  man  had  penetrated  to  the  west  of  the 
mainland.  Ships  could  sail  round  Cape  Horn  and 
up  the  coast  to  the  north-west,  when  it  was  im- 
possible for  man  to  force  his  way  through  the 
mountain  passes  on  the  westei'n  shores  of  Canada, 
so  the  island  secured  a  good  lead  in  the  race,  and 
when  the  mainland  adjacent  began  to  be  settled, 
the  islanders  already  possessed  the  voting  power, 
and   made   their   city,   Victoria,   the   capital.     By 
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erecting  these  Parliamentary  Buildings  there,  they 
secured  its  continuing  the  seat  of  government  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  effect  is  as  if  London 
were  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  the  capital  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  were  in  Tasmania! 

A  Coming  Capital. 
At  length  we  reached  Vancouver  city,  where 
Canada  meets  and  touches  the  Pacific.  Twenty 
years  ago  there  was  nothing  here  in  the 
shape  of  a  building  but  a  few  fishermen's  huts. 
When  it  became  known  that  this  was  to  be  the 
terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  line,  a  '•ush  set 
into  the  place.  In  six  weeks  the  population  num- 
bered 600.  Then  a  fire  swept  Vancouver  clear  of 
buildings.  On  the  ashes  the  new  city  rose,  and 
now  the  population  approaches  40,000.  There  are 
fine  wharves,  along  which  ocean-going  steamers 
receive  and  discharge  their  cargo.  Close  by  is  an 
immense  railway  station,  with  the  oflBces  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  And  the  hotels,  stores, 
banks,  streets — all  one  sees,  in  fact — tell  of  a  pros- 
perous and  thriving  city.  I  never  set  foot  in  any 
place  about  the  future  of  which  I  have  less  mis- 
giving. The  City  of  Vancouver  must  soon  be  to 
Canada  what  San  Francisco  is  to  the  United 
States.  If  I  were  a  young  man  looking  over  the 
wide  world  for  a  place  in  which  to  begin,  I  should 
think  seriously  of  the  claims  of  Vancouver. 
British  Columbia,  of  which  it  is  the  commercial 
capital,  is  the  largest  province  in  Canada,  and  in 
natural  resources  the  wealthiest.  It  has  an  area 
of  383,000  square  miles,  and  an  ocean  frontage  of 
1,000  miles.  Its  rivers,  especially  the  Fraser  and 
the  Columbia,  are  among  the  finest  In  the  world. 
Its  mines  are  rich,  and  its  timber  resources  almost 
boundless.  The  climate  is  cold  and  bracing,  with 
an  abundant  rainfall.  Much  of  the  surface  of 
British  Columbia  is  as  mountainous  as  Switzer- 
land, but  it  has  a  good  deal  of  rich  country, 
adapted  to  grazing  and  agriculture.  I  saw  a  man 
standing  by  the  railway  line  in  grass  over  his  head. 
So  rich  and  green  was  the  bush  that  my  wife 
said,  "  I  will  stay  here,  and  send  you  to  Australia 
to  fetch  the  children."  This  was  a  joke,  of  course, 
as  Australia  is  good  enough  for  me  and  mine, 
but  it  will  help  my  readers  to  realise  the  glow  of 
enthusiasm  with  which  we  regarded  this  fine 
country.  Yet  In  this  whole  province  the  popula- 
tion, including  the  native  Indians,  is  less  than 
200,000.  What  a  reward  awaits  those  who  help  to 
develop  the  resources  of  this  big  infant  province! 
■  But  it  is  so  far  west."  True;  but  that  depends 
upon  your  point  of  view.  Eastern  America  faces 
Europe,  but  Western  America  faces  the  Orient. 
Vancouver  is  the  port,  and  British  Columbia  the 
province,  nearest  to  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Aus- 
tralasia. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad. 

As  our  journey  across  Canada  begins  at  Van- 
couver, it  will  be  convenient  here  to  say  something 
about  the  great  railroad  which  has  made  this 
journey  possible.  When  this  company  was  formed 
in  1881,  the  idea  of  a  trans-continental  line  had 
long  been  before  the  Canadian  people.  Some  of 
the  existing  railroads  in  the  East  were  built  by 
the  Government,  but  Government  expenditure  is 
controlled  by  public  opinion,  and  Canadian  public 
opinion  did  not  favour  the  completion  of  the  line. 
The  idea  was  too  big  for  the  average  mind  to 
grasp,  the  expenditure  too  great  for  the  average 
taxpayer  to  face.  There  were  engineers  who  said 
that  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  to  build  a  rail- 
road jver  those  Western  mountain  ranges.  There 
were  politicians  and  even  commercial  men  who  de- 
clared that,  if  built,  it  would  never  pay  for  axle- 
grease.  "  Why  should  people  in  Eastern  and 
Central  Canada  be  taxed  to  pay  for  a  line  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few  in  the  West?"  was  a  conve- 
nient electioneering  cry.  But  there  were  a  few 
people  v/ho  saw  further  than  the  average  elector 
sees,  of  whom  the  late  Sir  John  Macdonald  was 
one.  These  men  offered  to  add  to  existing  lines 
the  1,900  miles  necessary  in  order  to  connect  the 
Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  by  an  unbroken  line  of 
rail.  They  were  to  receive  25,000,000  acres  of  land 
on  the  alternate  block  system,  with  a  cash  pay- 
ment. The  charter  was  granted,  and  in  four  years 
the  impossible  thing  was  done!  Some  idea  of  the 
stupendous  nature  of  the  task  will  be  formed  when 
1  attempt  later  to  describe  the  mountain  scenery. 
The  building  of  a  line  like  this  with  the  necessary 
land  concessions  would  be  contrary  to  Australian 
ideas  and  precedent,  and  I  shall  not  discuss  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  here.  In  crossing 
Canada  I  often  put  the  question  whether  the  people 
as  a  whole  regretted  giving  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  the  charter,  and  only  once  was  the  answer 
doubtful.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  the  company 
holding  back  their  lands  for  speculative  purposes, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  pays  them  better  to 
get  people  on  to  the  land,  and  thus  to  have  them 
and  their  produce  as  customers.  The  construction 
of  this  line  has  certainly  developed  Western 
Canada  as  nothing  else  could  have  developed  it, 
and  has  made  Canada  the  highway  between 
Europe  and  the  East. 

It  is  more  to  the  point  in  this  article  to 
say  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
answer  of  a  tourist  to  this  question.  The 
travelling  is  as  comfortable  as,  up  to  this  point, 
railway  travelling  can  be  made,  and  as  safe.  It 
is  the  boast  of  the  Cunard  Steamship  Line  that  it 
has  never  lost  a  passenger.  I  believe  that  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  can  say  the  same  thing. 
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The  sleeping  cars  are  simply  drawing-rooms  on 
wheels,  which  are  converted  into  bedrooms  at 
night.  Where  necessary  a  dining-room  is  attached, 
and  luxurious  meals  are  daintily  served  at  3s.  per 
meal.  Where  the  dining  car  would  not  be  prac- 
ticable, beautiful  hotels,  also  owned  by  the  com- 
pany, are  provided.  The  tourist  car  is  a  sort  of 
second-class  sleeping  carriage,  with  a  range  at 
which  passengers  can  cook  their  own  meals,  and 
for  the  beds  at  night  passengers  are  provided  with 
bedding.  These  cars  are  much  cheaper  than  first- 
<2lass  sleepers,  but  they  are  comfortable  enough  in 
an  ordinary  way.  There  are  also  fine  first-class 
coaches,  without  sleeping  accommodation,  and 
colonist   cars,   in   which,   by   providing  one's  own 


of  novels  and  other  light  reading.  One  curious 
little  convenience  is  a  bulletin  of  telegraphic  news 
which  is  supplied  to  the  train,  giving  items  of  in- 
formation from  the  news  of  the  world.  Every  foot 
of  the  line  in  the  mountains  is  walked  over  before 
a  train  is  allowed  to  pass  over  it. 

Luxurious  Mountaineering. 

Precisely  on  time  our  express  train  left  Van- 
couver for  our  two  days'  journey  over  the  moun- 
tains. I  consider  these  two  days  to  be  the  mojt 
wonderful  of  my  life.  Without  the  slightest  effort 
on  my  part;  with  nothing  to  do  but  sit  on  softest 
cushions,  or  lie  on  a  comfortable  bed,  I  was  car- 
ried   over   the    Selkirks    and    the    Rockies,    amid 
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bedding,  one  can  pass  the  nights  comfortably.  An- 
other great  convenience  is  the  observation  car. 
This  carriage  is  open  to  all  passengers  alike.  It 
is  glazed  on  both  sides  the  whole  length,  and  in 
warm  weather  the  windows  are  open.  Here  the 
passengers  can  stand  or  move  about  at  will,  and 
the  company  provide?  an  attendant,  who  explains 
the  points  of  interest  and  answers  questions.  Thus 
the  four  days  which  iL  takes  to  cross  the  conti- 
nent pass  pleasantly,  with  much  less  fatigue 
than  might  be  expected.  Reading  matter  is  pro- 
vided by  an  itinerant  bookseller,  who  passes 
through  the  car  every  half-hour  or  so  with  armfuls 
6 


scenery  that  cannot  be  described  or  surpassed. 
This  mountain  scenery  embraces,  roughly,  about 
500  miles,  or  about  a  sixth  of  the  entire  Canadian 
journey.  On  one  morning  we  climbed  3,000  feet  in 
two  hours;  we  should  hardly  have  known  that  we 
were  ascending  if  we  had  not  looked  out  of  the 
carriage  window,  or  listened  to  the  slow  pantings 
of  the  one  powerful  engine  which  did  all  the  work. 
On  that  morning  we  breakfasted,  after  our  climb, 
within  a  mile  of  a  glacier  which  is  said  to  be  as 
large  as  all  the  glaciers  in  Switzerland  put  to- 
gether; and  that  breakfast  on  the  mountain  top 
was  well  cooked,  and  served  in  an  hotel  that  was 
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dainty  enough  for  the  home  of  a  princess.  Where- 
ever  possible,  the  train  follows  tne  beas  of  the 
great  rivers  which  are  born  in  these  mountains, 
broadening  in  their  flow  onwards  towards  the  sea. 
These  rivers  roar  and  foam  as  they  rush  past, 
forming  here  a  cataract  and  there  a  waterfall. 
Sometimes  we  were  at  the  bottom  of  a  canyon, 
the  mountains  towering  above  us,  as  if  their  per- 
pendicular sides  had  been  slit  from  summit  lO 
base.  At  other  times  the  train  travelled  along  a 
shelf  of  rock  cut  out  from  the  mountain  sides,  with 
the  torrent  so  far  below  as  to  be  barely  visible-. 
Now  the  line  bends  and  curves  so  that  a  passenger 
in  the  last  car  could  almost  shake  hands  with  the 
engine-driver.  The  steepest  climb  was  a  gradient 
of  1  in  25,  and  here  we  had  an  extra  engine,  but 
during  the  rest  of  the  journey  one  engine  did  all 
the  work.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  pre- 
caution of  a  powerful  automatic  brake  attached  to 
each  carriage,  there  was  another  ingenious  con- 
trivance. At  three  or  four  points,  where  the  grade 
was  steepest,  there  were  branch  lines  running  up- 
hill. A  sectionman  was  stationed  at  each  of  these. 
When  a  train  was  due  he  watched  for  a  signal, 
and  if  this  signal  was  not  satisfactory,  he  switched 
the  train  on  to  an  ascending  side  track,  so  that  a 
runaway  train  w-ould  be  brought  to  a  stand.  I 
noticed,  however,  that  the  grass  w^as  growing  upon 
these  side  tracks,  as  if  they  had  been  used  but 
little,   if  at  all. 

A  Mountain  Paradise* 

I    shall   not   attempt   to   describe   the   mountain 
peaks  that  pierced  the  clouds  above  and  around  us, 
crowned  with  ice  and  snow.     There  were  scores, 
if  not  hundreds  of  them,  some  more  than  10,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  some  less.    Most  of  them 
were  clothed  in  pine  trees.     In  some  places   the 
forest  was  virgin,  untouched  by  axe  or  fire;   but 
where  a  clearing  had  been  made,  fresh  young  pinos 
were  growing  up  to  take  the  place,  and  keep  3t 
beautiful  for  ever.    Some  of  the  mountains,  espe- 
cially as  we  moved   eastward,  were  huge   masses 
of    grey   and    brown    rock,    whose    beetling   brows 
frowned  upon  us  from  the  clouds.     One  of  these, 
called  the  Castle  Rock,  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing objects  in  these  ranges.     Here  and  there  is  a 
sweet-placed  lake,  in  which  mountain  and  sky  are 
reflected;    and   sometimes   we   pass   a   plateau,    in 
which  for  miles  the  land  is  nearly  level,  with  a 
quiet   river   resting  for  a  while  on   its   course  to 
the    sea,    like    a   thread    of    silver    amid    the    sur- 
rounding grandeur.    The  scene  was  always  chang- 
ing.    More  mountains,  or  the  same  mountains  at 
different  angles,  gave  infinite  variety  to  the  colos- 
sal panorama.     This  mountain  scenery  had.  how^- 
ever,   one   effect    for  which   I  was  not   prepared. 
It  was  too  grand,  and  there  was  too  much  of  it. 


As  the  second  day  wore  on,  the  eye  began  to  re- 
fuse even  to  look,  and  the  weary  brain  would  bear 
no  more.  I  should  advise  travellers  who  can  pos- 
sibly do  it,  to  "stop  over"  at  the  beautiful  hotels 
provided  for  the  purpose,  and  to  take  two  weeks 
for  the  journey  instead  of  two  days.  Not  many 
of  my  readers  probably  would  care  for  bear 
hunting,  but  there  are  still  more  bears  here  thaa 
men,  and  the  rivers  are  full  of  salmon.  It  is  .t 
veritable   sportsman's   paradise. 

Until  within  the  last  twenty  years  few  white 
men  had  found  their  way  into  these  mountains, 
and  these  few  were  mostly  missionaries  to  the 
Indians.  How  they  got  here  I  cannot  imagine. 
At  a  good  many  points  there  are  old  Indian  settle- 
ments, ivith  quaint  old  churches  still  standing,  and 
still  used.  Near  the  churches  are  tiny  cemeteries, 
each  grave  marked  with  a  cross;  but  in  many  a 
quiet  nook,  where  there  was  no  sign  of  church 
or  house  at  hand,  the  graves  were  neatly  fenced 
and  well  kept.  This  gave  a  touch  of  pathos  to  the 
scenery. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Rockies,  before  we  began 
our  descent,  we  saw  an  arch,  on  which  was 
written,  "  The  Great  Divide."  At  this  point  a 
mountain  stream  springs,  but  its  waters  divide,, 
part  flowing  westward  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  rest, 
taking  an  eastward  course  to  the  Atlantic. 

Switzerland  in  Miniature,  i 

The  scenic  centre  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  is 
Banff.  Here  we  left  the  train  on  the  evening  of 
the  second  day,  for  a  quiet  Sunday.  Banff  is  a 
Canadian  National  Park,  which  is  twenty-six 
miles  long  and  ten  miles  wide.  This  park  is 
4,500  feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  encircled  and 
crossed  by  mountains  5,000  feet  higher  and  more. 
These  rugged  giants  rise  from  the  very  edges  of 
the  richly-wooded  valleys,  and  they  seem  so  near 
in  the  clear  mountain  air  that  you  almost  feel 
as  if  you  could  touch  them.  In  the  midst  of  this 
park,  on  an  elevation,  is  a  charming  hotel,  to 
v/hich  tourists  resort  from  every  part  of  the 
world.  The  hotel  is  octagonal,  and  from  each  of 
its  eight  sides  an  entirely  different  mountain  vievr 
is  obtained.  It  has  a  telegraph  office,  issues  daily 
bulletins  of  news,  and  is  lighted  throughout  by 
the  touch  of  an  electric  button.  Among  the  ob- 
jects of  interest  are  hot  springs  and  a  natural 
cave,  which  is  said  to  be  an  extinct  geyser.  Here, 
underground,  people  bathe  in  the  warm  healing 
waters.  The  enthusiastic  Scotch  guide  who  has 
charge  of  this  part  of  the  park  speaks  of  his 
springs  and  the  extinct  geyser  as  if  they  were  the 
most  wonderful  things  of  their  kind  in  the  world. 
I  was  obliged  to  tell  him  that  in  New  Zealand  we 
have  hundreds  of  such  springs,  and  that  our  gey- 
sers there,  so  far  from  being  extinct,  were  in  full 
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operation,  and  that  a  new  one  had  lately  broken 
out  that  shot  boiling  steam  and  water  200  feet 
into  the  air.  A  noble  river  flows  through  this 
park,  close  to  the  hotel,  and  a  lovely  waterfall  is 
at  hand.  But  the  manifold  beauties  of  the  place 
defy  description.  Swiss  guides  with  pack-horses 
are  provided  for  mountaineers,  medicinal  baths 
for  invalids,  trout  and  salmon  fishing  for  anglers, 
a  steam  yacht  and  pleasure  boats  on  the  rivers, 
and  the  loveliest  of  drives  between  avenues  cf 
pines,  with  mountain  tops  for  a  background.  The 
hotel  charges  are  no  higher  than  in  hotels  of  the 
same   class  in   Canadian   and   American   cities.     I 


ning  of  this  stage  of  our  journey,  and  Toronto  at 
the  end,  with  about  1,000  miles  of  level  grassed  or 
cultivated  country  between. 

The  first  of  the  prairie  provinces  through  which 
we  travelled  was  Alberta.  This  province  has  an 
area  of  106,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
65,000  only — nearly  two  square  miles  to  each  indi- 
vidual. Its  billows  of  rich  green  prairie  grass  are 
beautiful  to  look  upon  as  we  rush  past.  The  largest 
town  in  this  province — Calgary — has  a  population 
of  4,800,  but  we  pass  many  a  budding  township 
with  railway  station,  church,  school,  blacksmith's 
shop,  and  hotel.     The  soil  is  rich  black  mould,  so 


MOUNT  STEPHEN. 


have  seldom  felt  so  reluctant  to  pack  up  and 
move  on  as  I  felt  when  the  time  came  to  leave 
Banff. 

A  Thousand  Miles  of  Prairie. 

The  journey  during  the  next  three  days  was 
through  scenery  so  different  from  that  just  de- 
scribed that  it  might  almost  have  been  in  another 
country.  A  few  hours  after  leaving  Banff  we  were 
down  on  the  plains,  moving  eastward  at  an  ave- 
rage speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour.  Our  course  lay 
through  the  provinces  of  Alberta,  Assinibois, 
Manitoba,  and  Ontario.     Banff  was  at  the  begin- 


rich  that  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  read  that 
a  crop  of  sixty  bushels  of  oats  or  thirty  bushels 
of  wheat  is  looked  upon  as  unsatisfactory,  and  that 
the  crops  actually  reaped  sometimes  reach  nearly 
twice  these  figures.  It  was  a  treat  to  see  the  great 
herds  of  cattle;  they  looked  so  sleek,  and  fat  and 
prosperous.  They  were  large  of  growth,  too,  as 
if  the  climate  and  life  generally  agreed  with  them. 
I  found  on  inquirj'  that  a  three-year-old  steer  was 
worth  on  the  ground  here  about  £8,  and  that 
buyers  came  round  twice  per  year  to  purchase  the 
stock  from  the  smaller  settlers.  Butter  from  the 
creameries  is  worth  on  the  average,  all  the  year 
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round,  from  8d.  to  9d.  per  lb.  Partly  improved 
farms  in  this  province  are  worth  from  £1  per  acre 
upwards.  Under  such  conditions  settlers  ought  to 
do  well.  The  winters  are  cold,  but  what  they  call 
the  Chinook  winds  lick  up  the  snow  in  a  wonder- 
fully short  time,  and  fhe  cattle  pick  up  their  own 
living  in  winter  without  hand  feeding.  When  I 
was  there — the  third  week  in  June — the  young 
corn  was  about  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  and  H 
looked  as  if  a  glorious  crop  may  be  expected  this 
year.  This  will  be  a  convenient  place  to  men- 
tion the  Free  Homestead  Regulations  out  West. 
Any  person  who  is  the  sole  head  of  a  family, 
or  any  male  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  may 
put  in  his  claim  for  a  section  of  160  acres. 
Homestead  duties  must  be  performed  in  one  of  the 
following  ways,  viz.: — 1.  By  at  least  six  months' 
residence  upon  and  cultivation  of  the  land  for 
three  years.  2.  If  the  father,  or  mother  (if  the 
father  is  deceased),  or  any  person  who  is  eligible 
to  make  a  homestead  entry,  resides  upon  a  farm 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  land  entered  for  by  such 
person  as  a  homestead,  the  requirements  of  the 
law  as  to  residence  may  be  satisfied  by  such  per- 
sons residing  with  the  father  or  the  mother. 
Application  for  patent  must  be  made  within  five 
years  of  the  date  of  entry,  otherwise  the  right  to 
the  homestead  is  liable  to  forfeiture.  Here,  in  the 
Far  West,  are  millions  upon  millions  of  acres  ot 
good  land  waiting  for  settlers  to  claim  and  culti- 
vate on  these  liberal  terms. 

A  Great  Wheat-Field. 

What  I  have  written  of  the  province  of 
Alberta  must  be  accepted  as  generally  true 
of  the  other  provinces  on  these  bound- 
less plains  with  local  differences.  I  saw  a 
good  deal  of  land  by  no  means  equal  to  the  black 
soil  of  Alberta  or  Assiniboia,  and  passed  through 
scores  of  miles  of  country  east  of  the  prairies 
beautiful  to  look  upon,  that  would  hardly  pay  for 
cultivatir.3.  The  most  interesting  statement  I  met 
with  about  one  section  was  that  there  had  never 
been  a  sheriff's  or  a  bailiff's  sale  known  in  that 
part.  In  that  province  there  is  only  a  quarter  of 
a  person  to  the  square  mile.  I  will  not  name  it, 
lest  ne'er-do-weels  should  flock  there  and  spoil  its 
reputation. 

Winnipeg,  which  is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of 
Canada,  about  the  centre,  between  east  and  west, 
was  reached  at  last.  I  was  here  ten  years  ago,  but 
the  place  has  changed  so  much  in  the  interval  that 
I  hardly  knew  it  again.  When  Lord  Wolseley  ar- 
rived here  in  1870  to  crush  the  Riel-0'Donoghue 


rebellion,  the  population  was  only  100.  Ten  years 
later  it  had  become  6,500.  When  I  was  here  in 
1891  the  population  had  grown  to  25,000.  Since 
then  it  has  nearly  doubled.  Winnipeg  must  become 
the  vast  metropolis  of  the  plains.  Its  great  grain 
elevators  and  railroad  works  bear  witness  to  the 
faith  which  is  held  as  to  its  future.  Last  year 
10,000  settlers  took  up  land  in  the  province  of 
Manitoba,  of  which  Winnipeg  is  the  capital,  and 
the  30,000  farmers  in  the  surrounding  districts 
harvested  47,000,000  bushels  of  golden  grain.  But 
Winnipeg  is  just  now  chiefly  famous  as  the  place 
where  a  young  Presbyterian  minister  lives  who 
has  recently  become  famous  as  the  author  of  "The 
Sky  Pilot"  and  "Black  Rock."  Ralph  Connor's  real 
name  is  Gordon,  and  his  church  in  Winnipeg  is  a 
comparatively  small  one.  Some  who  read  this 
may  not  have  seen  the  two  books  just  named. 
They  should  read  them  without  delay. 

Toronto  and  Ottawa. 

Toronto  is  a  charming  city,  built  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Ontario.  It  has  the  advantages  of  a  sea- 
port. The  citj^  slopes  up  gradually  from  the  lake 
shore,  and  the  slope  is  so  gradual  that  the  country 
around  appears  to  be  almost  level.  The  population 
of  Toronto  numbers  about  208,000.  The  streets  are 
laid  off  at  right  angles.  Looked  at  as  I  saw  them 
from  a  high  tower,  they  stretch  away  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  city  and  suburbs  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see  and  beyond.  Yonge  Street  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  longest  streets  in  the  world.  There  is 
a  story  of  a  tourist  who  had  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, addressed  "  Yonge  Street."  He  thought  he 
would  deliver  it  in  the  morning  before  breakfast, 
and    asked   the   porter   of    the    hotel    if    he    knew 

where  Mr.  lived.     "  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  he 

lives  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  street,  about 
twenty-five  miles  further  down!"  Toronto  has  a 
history  behind  it.  After  the  war  of  independence 
certain  residents  of  the  United  States  who  were 
still  loyal  to  the  Old  Country  and  the  Old  Flag, 
removed  northward,  and  were  given  land  in 
Canada.  This  was  in  1774.  Many  of  these  settled 
about  Toronto.  In  the  war  of  1812,  Toronto  was 
twice  captured  by  the  Americans  and  recovered 
by  the  English.  They  deserved  to  regain  and  to 
hold  their  territory,  for  we  read  that  in  1812  every 
ablebodied  man  went  to  the  frontier  to  fight,  leav- 
ing the  old  men,  the  boys  and  the  women  to  till 
the  fields.  One  might  have  travelled  a  day's  jour- 
ney in  that  year  without  meeting  an  ablebodied 
man,  as  they  were  all  on  the  frontier. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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L— THE   TRIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  OF  JEANNE  D'ARC* 

Br  W    T.  Stead. 


One  good  result  of  the  Coronation  which  took 
place  in  August  was  to  bring  forcibly  home  to 
the  modern  world  the  extraordinary  charm  and 
deep  religious  solemnity  of  the  ceremony  itself. 
Even  the  sturdiest  Radicals  and  the  most  con- 
vinced Freethinkers  who  were  present  in  the  Ab- 
bey on  August  9  were  unable  to  resist  the  ex- 
traordinary sense  of  awe  excited  by  the  ceremony 
to  which  they  had  been  called,  in  many  cases  as 
cynical  spectators.  If  this  happened  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  in  a  Protestant  country,  where  the 
superstition  of  Royalty  has  almost  disappeared  be- 
fore the  advance  of  democ- 
racy, we  can  form  some  idea 
of  the  immense  significance 
of  the  Coronation  in 
mediaeval  times.  From  this 
it  follows  directly  we  are 
better  able  lo  understand 
the  immense  importance  of 
the  Coronation  of  Charles 
VII.  at  Rhelms,  which  from 
the  first  was  the  supreme 
object  of  Jeanne  d'Arc's 
ambition.  Before  the  Coro- 
nation of  Edward  VII.,  the 
importanco  which  Jeanne 
d'Arc  attached  to  the  Coro- 
nation of  Charles  VII.  ap- 
peared somewhat  of  an  anti- 
climax to  the  heroic  exploits 
which  characterised  the 
early  stages  of  her  mission. 
But  after  the  Coronation  at 
Westminster  the  ceremony 
at  Rheims  assumes  its  pro- 
per position,  and  we  can  see  it  somewhat  as 
Jeanne  saw  it — the  natural  culmination  of  a  mis- 
sion which  from  first  to  last  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  other  than  miraculous  and  divine. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  an  English  king  may  arise 
with  as  vivid  an  imagination  as  that  of  the  Kaiser, 
and  if  there  be  conjoined  thereto  a  high  sense 
of  justice  and  lofty  moral  courage,  we  may  see 
another   Coronation    at  Westminster   preceded   by 


an  expiatory  pilgrimage  to  Rouen.  For  the 
doing  to  death  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  by  the  English  ia 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  remains,  and  will  ever  re- 
main, one  of  the  blackest  blots  in  the  history  of 
our  people.  Nothing  that  we  have  ever  done,  no- 
thing that  we  can  ever  do,  as  a  people  will  quite 
equal  the  infamy  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Maid. 
It  stands  out  with  the  lurid  radiance  of  hell-fire 
from  the  darkness  of  the  past,  and  all  that  we  can 
do  as  a  nation  and  all  that  the  Sovereign  can 
do  as  a  Monarch  to  mark  our  sense  of  contrition, 
and  to  testify  our  repentance  for  the  sins  of  which 


*"  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Maid  of  Orleans,  Deliverer  of 
France."  Edited  by  T.  Douglas  Murray.  Illustrrted. 
London:  William  Heinemann,  1902. 


THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  THE  INIAID  AT  DOMREMY. 

(Reduced    illustration    from    Mr.    ^Murray's    book.) 


we  as  a  nation  are  collectively  guilty,  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  wipe  away  the  stain  from  our  annals. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  from  Edward  VII.  that 
he  should  array  himself  in  sackcloth  and  proceed, 
attended  by  his  courtiers,  to  the  scene  of  the 
burning  of  Jeanne  d'Arc.  to  make  humble  confes- 
sion of  the  crime  of  his  ancestors,  and  to  bear 
witness  before  God  and  man  of  the  sincerity  with 
which  the  English  to-day  have  repented  of  that 
great  crime.  But  he  is  a  man  of  generous  im- 
pulses, especially  where  women  are  concerned,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  see  to  it  that  he  's 
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adequately  represented  every  recurring  May  at  the 
Maid's  festival,  which  celebrates  the  deliverance 
of  Orleans.  Lord  Duflerin,  when  he  was  Ambas- 
sador in  Paris,  told  me  that  he  had  on  one  oc 


Judges  who  held  the  inquiry,  "'  the  said  processes 
and  sentences,  full  of  cozenage,  iniquity,  and  mani- 
fest errors,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  law,  we  say  that 
they  are  and  shall  be,  as  well  as  the  aforesaid  ab- 


casion  sent  Talbot-a  lineal  descendant  of  Talbot  juration,  their  execution  and  all  that  followed, 
of  Henry  VI.'s  time— to  attend  the  celebration,  null,  non-existent,  without  value  or  effect. 
and  he  would,  have  attended  himself  had  it  not  Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  proceed  to  say  tha.. 
been  for  fear  lest  such  a  demonstration  would  -We  break  them,  annihilate  them,  annul  them, 
have  embarrassed  the  Minis- 
try then  in  power  in  the 
French  Republic,  who  were 
inclined  to  regard  the  cult  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc  as  a  mask  for 
clerical  agitation  against  the 
Republic.  But  Jeanne  d'Arc 
is  far  too  great  a  figure  in 
history  to  be  monopolised 
by  any  party,  by  any  nation. 
Her  memory  is  one  of  the 
most  cherished  heirlooms  of 
the  human  race.  She  is  ab- 
solutely unique.  Her  story 
will  always  remain  one  of 
the  great  tragedies  of  his- 
tory. 

Although  the  penitential 
pilgrimage  of  an  English 
Sovereign  to  the  scene  of  the 
martyrdom  in  Rouen  has  still 
to  be  waited  for  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  way  has  been 
prepared  for  such  an  act 
of  national  expiation  by  the 
publication  this  month  of  a 
volume  entitled  "  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  Maid  of  Orleans,  De- 
liverer of  France.  Being  the 
Story  of  Her  Life,  Her 
Achievements.  and  Her 
Death,  as  Attested  on  Oath, 
and  Set  Forth  in  the  Original 
Documents."  This  volume, 
which  is  edited  by  T.  Douglas 
Murray,  and  published  by 
William  Heinemann.  for  the 
first  time  enables  the  Eng- 
lish reader  to  read  in  his  own 
language  the  report  of  the 
trial  which  led  to  her  con- 
demnation, and  also  the  de- 
positions of  the  witnesses  on 
v/hose  testimony  the  original 

sentence  was  annulled.  By  the  order  <^f 
Pope  Calixtus,  twenty-four  years  after  her 
condemnation  at  Rouen,  the  trial  was  re- 
considered by  a  great  Court  of  lawyers  and 
Churchmen,  with  the  result  that  her  condemnation 
was  not  only  annulled,  but  the  procedure  was 
condemned  in  the  most  emphatic  terms.  "  We 
say,  pronounce,  decree,  and  declare,"  say  the  Lord 


THE  LUHOXATIOX  OF  CHARLES  VH.  AT  RHEIMS. 


and  declare  them  void  of  effect,  and  declare  that 
Jeanne  was  entirely  purged  of  any  mark  or  stigma 
of  infamy,  and  of  all  the  consequences  of  these 
same  processes."  In  the  old  market-place,  in 
the  same  place  where  the  said  Jeanne  was  suffo- 
cated by  a  cruel  and  Eorrible  fire,  this  sentence 
was  solemnly  published,  after  a  public  sermon 
and  after  a  general  preaching  and  the  placing  of 
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■a  handsome  cross  for  the  perpetual  memory  of  the 
■deceased,  and  for  her  salvation. 

The  effect  of  the  double  trial,  of  condemnation 
and  revulsion,  has  been  to  produce  a  complete 
biographical  record,  illustrated  by  evidence  taken 
on  oath  in  Court.  The  evidence  thus  taken  has 
been  carefully  translated  into  English,  and  is  pub- 
lished in  fall  by  the  loving  care  of  Mr.  Douglas 
IMurray. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  a  notice  of  this  book 
to  tell  the  story  of  Jeanne's  heroic  life  and  her 
tragic  death.  The  evidence  must  be  read  in  full 
for  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  testimony  of 
Jeanne  herself  and  of  those  who  were  associated 
with  her  to  be  borne  in  upon  the  mind.  Whatever 
the  result  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Vatican  con- 
cerning her  canonisation,  nothing  that  Rome  can 
do  can  affect  the  final  verdict  of  mankind  upon 
one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  characters  on  the 
page  of  history.  Jeanne  has  long  been  canon- 
ised in  the  mind  of  France,  and  there  is  no  saint 
in  all  the  calendar  who  appeals  with  so  much 
force  and  pathos  to  those  who  are  outside  all 
■churches  as  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

There  are  several  questions,  however,  of  surpass- 
ing interest  which  are  brought  out  in  the  report 
•of  her  trials.  One  of  the  most  interesting,  and 
one  which,  indeed,  is  of  present  importance,  's 
the  question  as  to  "What  is  the  Church?"  Jeanne 
was  over  and  over  again  adjured  by  "  the  Lord 
Pierre,  by  the  Divine  mercy  Bishop  of  Beauvais," 
who  presided  over  the  tribunal  which  condemned 
lier,  very  much  as  Caiaphas  acted  in  the  trial  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  to  submit  to  the  Church.  But 
what  was  the  Church?  Jeanne  was  a  simple,  un- 
lettered peasant  girl,  a  devout  Catholic,  diligent  in 
the  observance  of  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Church, 
and  nothing  filled  her  with  greater  horror  than 
the  suggestion  that  she  was  setting  herself  up 
against  the  authority  of  the  Church.  But  when 
1hey  insisted  that  she  must  repudiate  her  own 
mission,  and  abjure  the  revelation  which  she 
firmly  believed  she  had  received  from  God,  she 
was  puzzled,  as  well  she  might  be.  Over  and 
•over  again  she  was  asked  if  she  would  refer 
Tierself  to  the  decision  of  our  holy  mother,  the 
Church.      She  answered: 

"  I  refer  myself  to  God.  Who  sent  me.  to  our  Lady, 
and  to  all  the  Saints  in  Paradise,  and  in  my  opinion 
it  is  all  one  to  God  and  the  Chiu-ch,  and  one  should 
make  no  difficulty  about  it.  I  came  to  the  Kina:  of 
Trance  from  God,  from  the  Blessed  Virgin  INIavy.  tiom 
till  the  Saints  of  Paradise,  from  the  Church  Victorious 
above,  and  by  their  command.  To  this  Church  T 
submit  all  my  good  deeds,  all  that  I  have  done  or  will 
do.  As  to  saying  whether  I  will  submit  myself  to 
the  Church  JNIilitant,  I  will  not  now  ans-iver  anythir.-? 
more." 

This  answer  was  provoked  by  the  question 
pressed    upon   her  by   her  judges,   who    gave   the 


following  explanation  of  the  difference  between 
the  Church  Triumphant  and  the  Church  Mili- 
tant : 

■'  There  is  a  Church  Triumphant,  in  which  are  God 
and  the  Saints,  the  Angels  and  the  souls  of  the  saved. 
There  is  another  Church  Militant,  in  which  are  the 
Pope,  the  Vicar  of  God  on  earth,  the  Cardinals,  pre- 
lates of  the  Church,  the  clergy  and  all  good  Christians 
and  Catholics.  This  Church,  regularly  assembled,  can- 
not err,  being  ruled  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Will  you  re- 
fer yourself  to  the  Church  which  we  have  thus  just  de- 
fined to  you?" 

To  poor  Jeanne,  baited  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Church,  among  whom  was  "the  Lord  Pierre, 
by  the  Divine  mercy  Bishop  of  Beauvais,"  this 
Church  Militant  was  represented  solely  by  her  per- 
secutors. Being  questioned  further  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion  in  prison  as  to  her  submission  to 
the  Church,  she  replied: 

"  On  all  that  I  am  asked  I  will  refer  to  the  Church 
^Militant,  provided  that  they  do  not  command  anything 
impossible.  In  case  the  Church  should  wish  me  to 
do  anj'thing  contrary  to  the  command  which  has  been 
given  me  of  God,  I  will  not  consent  to  it,  whatever  it 
may  be.  I  will  defer  to  God,  Whose  command  I  al- 
ways do.  But  in  case  the  Church  should  prescribe 
the  contrary,  I  would  not  defer  to  anyone,  but  to  God 
alone,   Whose  commandment  I  always  follow." 

They  asked  her  whether  she  did  not  believe  she 
was  subject  to  the  Church  of  God,  which  is  on 
earth,  that  is  to  say,  to  our  Lord  Pope,  to  the 
Cardinals,  Archbishops.  Bishops,  and  other  pre- 
lates of  the  Church.       She  replied: 

"  Yes,  I  believe  myself  to  be  subject  to  them,  Ijut 
God  must  be  served  first." 

They  threatened  her  with  torture,  and  brought 
her  into  the  chamber  in  which  all  the  ghastly  in- 
struments for  rending  her  body  were  displayed 
before  her,  and  threatened  her  to  proceed  at  once 
to  their  infernal  work.  To  which  Jeanne  made 
reply  in  this  manner: 

"  Truly,  if  you  were  to  tear  me  limb  from  limb  and 
separate  soul  and  body,  I  would  tell  you  nothing  more. 
If  I  said  anything  else  I  should  always  afterwards  de- 
clare that  you  made  me  say  it  by  force." 

So  matters  went  on  until  the  very  last.  When 
the  cart  was  brought  ready  to  convey  her  to  the 
burning,  some  friends  of  hers  persuaded  her  to 
submit  to  the  Church  Militant,  as  defined  by  her 
judges.  A  Council  was  summoned  at  Basle,  in 
which  her  friends  were  represented  as  well  as 
the  others,  and  to  this  Council  she  was  induced  to 
submit  herself.  They  had  begun  the  sentence 
that  was  to  lead  her  to  the  stake,  when  she  in- 
terrupted, as  she  afterwards  explained,  from  fear 
of  the  fire,  declaring: 

"  I  will  hold  all  that  the  Church  ordains,  all  that 
you.  the  judges,  wish  to  say  and  decree,  in  all  I  will 
refer  me  to  your  orders." 

Then  many  times  she  said: 

•'  Inasmuch  as  the  clergy  decide  that  the  apparitions 
and  revelations  I  have  had  are  not  to  be  maintained  or 
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believedj  I  will  not  believe  or  maintain  them.  In  all 
I  refer  me  to  you,  and  to  our  Holy  Mother  the 
Church."' 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  statement  written  out 
in  the  official  report  of  the  trial.  But  what 
seems  much  more  probable,  from  the  official  re- 
port issued  of  the  trial,  is  that  Jeanne,  worn  out 
with  weakness  and  the  protracted  baiting  of  the 
cross-examination  to  which  she  had  been  sub- 
jected, broke  down  and  admitted  her  willingness 
to  submit  to  the  Church  Militant  when  regularly 
assembled,  and  that  this  was  seized  upon  as  an 
admission  that  the  Church  Militant  was  the  Bishop 
of  Beauvais  and  his  coadjutors.  Considering  the 
way  in  which  the  trial  was  protracted,  and  the 
absence  of  any  proper  reports,  it  is  quite  easy  to 
believe  that  the  officials  made  more  out  of  her 
abjuration  than  they  should,  and  construed  it  as 
a  positive  statement  of  what  she  believed.  That 
is  to  say,  if  the  Church  condemned  her  she  would 
submit.  They  made  her  sign  an  act  of  abjura- 
tion, which  she  stated  she  did  not  understand, 
and  when  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  asked  if  she 
would  submit  herself  to  the  Church,  she  inquired, 
"  What  is  the  Church?  So  far  as  it  is  you.  I  will 
not  submit  to  your  judgment,  because  you  are  my 
deadly  enemy." 

It  is  pitiful  to  read  this  prolonged  process  of  in- 
quisition, in  v.hich  a  Bishop  of  the  Church,  with 
the  Holy  Inquisitor  at  his  elbow,  and  sixty  asses- 
sors, pooled  their  wits  in  order  to  confound  a 
simple  peasant  girl.      It  compels  infinite  admira- 


tion for  the  marvellous  dexterity  and  intrepid  cour- 
age with  which  she  faced  her  persecutors.  In  .t 
she  appears  even  more  truly  heroic  than  at  the 
relief  of  Orleans.  She  was  racked  witn  the  an- 
guish which  comes  from  seeing  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction between  the  word  of  God,  to  Whom  her 
supreme  allegiance  was  due,  and  the  only  audible 
voice  that  could  be  heard  speaking  in  the  name 
of  His  Church.  If  Jeanne  had  but  been  quicker 
to  seize  the  point  she  might  have  baffled  her  per- 
secutors by  declaring  herself  from  the  first  ready 
to  submit  to  the  Church  Militant  tchcn  regularly 
assembled. 

A  Dominician  friar.  Brother  de  la  Pierrr,  at  one 
time  counselled  her  to  submit  to  the  Council  of 
Basle.  "  What  is  a  General  Council?"  asked  poor 
Jeanne: 

"  I  answered  her,"  runs  the  evidence,  "  that  it  was  • 
an  assembly  of  the  whole  Church  Universal  and  of 
Lliristendom,  and  that  in  this  Council  there  were  some 
of  her  side  as  well  as  of  the  English  side.  Having 
heard  and  understood  this,  she  began  to  cry:  *  Oh. 
if  in  that  place  there  are  any  of  our  side,  I  am  quite 
Avilling  to  give  myself  up  and  to  submit  to  the  Council 
of  Bas'.e.'  And  immediately,  in  great  rage  and  indig- 
nation, the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  began  to  call  out:  'Hold 
your  tongue,  in  the  devil's  namel'  and  told  the  notary 
he  was  to  be  careful  to  make  no  note  of  the  submission 
she  had  made  to  the  General  Council  of  Basle.'" 

It  is  thus  Jeanne  was  condemned  in  the  name  of 

the  Church;   but  the  people  who   condemned  her 

have  long  since  been  convicted  of  having  been  the- 

true  heretics,  of  having  falsified  the  voice  of  the 

Church. 
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Bishop  Beauvais  and  all  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities who  surrounded  him  claimed  the  right  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  Church  Militant.  They 
had  no  such  right.  Yet  this  presumptuous  claim 
is  constantly  made  by  priests  in  dealing  with 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  I  remember  dis- 
cussing the  question  long  ago  with  Cardinal  Man- 
ning. He  said  nothing  could  be  more  monstrous 
than  the  idea  which  some  people  entertained  that 
every  Catholic  priest  had  a  right  to  claim  to  be 
the  authorised  exponent  of  the  mind  of  the  Church. 
I  always  used  to  maintain  my  readiness  to  submit 
to  the  Church  Invisible,  the  whole  Church  of  the 
living  God,  which  consisted  of  all  who  loved  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  truth;  but  the 
Visible  Church  always  seemed  to  me  a  very  inade- 
quate and  unauthorised  exponent  of  the  Church 
Invisible  in  this  world,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Church  Triumphant  of  the  other.  Yet  to  submit 
to  the  Church  Militant  is  not  so  terrible  if  that 
Church  Militant  must  always  get  itself  regularly 
constituted  in  a  General  Council,  and  if  lyserty  of 
opinion  be  conceded  until  such  Council  gets  itself 
into  actual  existence.  No  better  instance  could 
be  desired  than  the  case  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  faithful.  It  is  very  seldom  that  any 
ecclesiastical  tribunal  could  be  got  together  so  im- 
posing as  that  over  which  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais 
presided;  but,  the  Church  of  Rome  being  witness, 
he  was  utterly,  hopelessly,  wickedly  mistaken,  to 
say  the  very  least.  And  Jeanne  alone,  friendless 
and  unlettered  as  she  was,  more  accurately  inter- 
preted the  mind  of  the  Church  than  all  the  digni- 
taries who  confronted  her.       * 

To  students  of  the  marvellous  or  so-called  mir- 
aculous domain  of  psychical  science  the  case  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc  is  of  peculiar  and  enthralling  in- 
terest. For  no  one  can  read  the  detailed  reports 
of  her  examination,  in  which,  minutely  and  on 
oath  under  cross-examination  in  court,  she  de- 
scribes how  her  Voices  first  came  to  her,  what  they 
said  to  her,  how  they  continued  through  all  the 
dire  tribulation  of  her  trial  to  comfort  her  and 
advise  her,  without  being  convinced  beyond  all 
doubt  that  whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of 
those  Voices  they  were  real  to  her.  Her  account 
of  them  was  perfectly  clear,  straightforward,  and 
eminently  sane.  They  spoke  to  her  when  a  child 
of  thirteen.  They  continued  to  comfort  her,  to 
exhort,  advise,  and  admonish  her  down  to  the 
day  of  her  death.  She  identified  those  persons 
who  spoke  to  her  as  the  Archangel  Michael  and 
Saint  Catherine  and  Saint  Margaret.  What  seems 
clear  is  that  she  was  clairvoyante  and  clairaudi- 
ente.  From  first  to  last  during  her  trial  she 
constantly  refused  to  answer  questions  until  she 
had  consulted  her  Voices,  exactly  in  the  same  way 


as  an  accused  prisoner  under  cross-examination 
to-day  would  refuse  to  answer  until  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  his  lawyer.  She  made 
no  mystery  about  it;  it  was  quite  simple.  She 
reserved  her  answer  until  she  had  consulted  with 
her  Voices.  Then,  when  she  came  into  court,  she 
repeated  what  the  Voices  had  given  her  to  say. 

After  her  abjuration,  under  pain  of  the  fire  and 
in  a  moment  of  extreme  bodily  weakness,  it  was 
those  celestial  visitants  who  admonisned  and  up- 
braided her  for  her  lapse.  She  said,  "  God  has 
sent  me  word  by  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Margaret  of 
the  great  pity  it  is  this  treason  to  which  I  have 
consented,  to  abjure  and  recant  in  order  to  save 
my  life.  I  have  damned  myself  to  save  my  life. 
If  I  said  that  God  had  not  sent  me  I  should  damn 
myself,  for  it  is  true  that  God  has  sent  mc." 

Yea,  verily,  and  if  ever  there  was  an  ambassador 
sent  by  the  supreme  Power  Who  rules  over  the 
nations  of  the  world,  then  Jeanne  was  that  ambas- 
sador sent  by  God  to  inflict  upon  England  one  of 
the  greatest  humiliations  that  had  ever  befallen 
us  proud  islanders  in  the  course  of  our  history. 


PIERRE  CAUCHON. 

By  the  Divine  Mercy  Bishop  of  Beauvais. 

(From  -Mr    "Murray's  Book.) 
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She  was  the  inspired  deliverer  of  the  fair  laud 
of  France.  The  spirit  which  she  evoked  was  not 
to  be  quelled  even  by  the  flames  which  consumed 
her  frail  body.  The  spirit  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  went' 
forth  conquering  and  to  conquer  from  the  ashes 
of  her  funeral  pyre.  She  delivered  France,  and 
terminated  for  ever  the  English  attempt  to  hold 
sovereignty  in  the  European  Continent.  And 
therein  she  was  twice  blessed,  for   she  not  only 


delivered  France,  but  conferred  upon  the  English 
one  of  the  greatest  benefits  which  we  ever  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  an  all-merciful  Provi- 
dence. Whatever  benefit  she  may  have  conferred 
upon  her  own  people  by  freeing  her  country,  she 
conferred  a  greater  benefit  upon  her  enemies  by 
compelling  them  to  return  within  their  own  boun- 
daries and  work  out  their  own  destinies  on  a  field 
far  wider  than  the  narrow  confines  of  European 
soil.  No  other  woman  has  ever,  wrought  so  great 
a  deliverance  for  two  nations — one  which  she  led 
to  victory,  the  other  which  she  drove  back  out  of 
the  country  which  they  had  overrun. 

First  among  all  the  heroines  of  history,  glorious 
with  the  halo  of  genius  and  of  piety,  was  Jeanne 
d'Arc.  Her  memory  will  grow  brighter  as  the  cen- 
turies pass.  Kings  and  great  captains  and  mighty 
nobles  and  the  high  ecclesiastics  of  her  time  will 
only  live  in  the  memory  of  mankind  because  for  a 
brief  space  their  lives  were  glorified  by  coming 
within  the  range  of  the  influence  of  this  peasant 
girl,  for,  although  I  have  spoken  of  her  as  a 
woman,  she  was  but  a  girl.  She  was  only  seven- 
teen when  she  delivered  Orleans;  only  nineteen 
when  her  heroic  death  on  the  scaffold  led  her  Eng- 
lish executioner  to  declare:  "Woe  is  me,  for  we 
have  burned  a  saint!" 


IL— MARIE  CORELLFS  NEW  NOVEL.* 


In  Westminster  Abbey  on  August  9  sat  a  bevy 
of  fair  ladies  admirably  placed  for  witnessing  the 
Coronation.  Mrs.  George  Keppel  was  conspicu- 
ous in  the  front,  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  also 
there,  and  so  (but  for  this  I  cannot  vouch  by  the 
evidence  of  my  own  eyes)  was  said  to  be  Marie 
Corelli.  They  sat  In  one  of  the  Royal  boxes,  the 
occupants  of  which  were  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers. 

From  that  time  till  August  28,  wuen  her  new 
story,  "  Temporal  Power:  a  Study  in  Supremacy," 
was  issued  to  the  public,  the  newspapers  abounded 
with  advertisements  which,  in  some  mysterious 
manner,  seemed  to  connect  Marie  Corelli's  new 
book  with  the  Coronation  of  the  King.  Those 
who  read  the  book  will  understand  the  sequence 
which  did  not  previously  appear  to  be  very  clear. 
For  what  Marie  Corelli  seems  to  have  done  in  this 
book  is  to  write  a  tract  for  the  guidance  of  the 
King,  and  in  it  she  boldly  describes  the  King  as 
he  is  and  as  he  might  be,  under  ihe  very  thin  veil 
of  an  imaginary  story  which  scarcely  attempts  for 
a  moment  to  disguise  from  the  reader  the  identity 


•■'Temporal  Power:  A  Study  in  Supremacy."  By 
Marie  Corelli.  London:  Methuen  and  Co.  Price  6s. 
Pp.  587. 


of  the  persons  into  whose  mouths  are  put  the  di- 
alogues and  sermonettes  which  constitute  so  large 
a  part  of  all  Marie  Corelli's  work. 

Of  course,  as  Mr.  Hall  Caine  repudiated  the  plain 
deduction  which  every  reader  drew  from  his  de- 
scription of  the  temptation  of  John  Storm  and 
Glory  Quayle,  so  it  is  possible  that  Marie  Corelli 
may  affect  an  amusing  indignation  at  the  absurdiiy 
of  imagining  that  her  story  has  any  bearing  what- 
ever on  contemporary  politics.  The  fact  that 
her  pages  reflect  as  in  a  glass  darkly.  In  an  exag- 
gerated and  somewhat  distorted  shape,  the  leading 
personages  in  the  English  Court  and  in  contem- 
porary politics  may  be  one  of  those  extraordinary 
coincidences  which  occur  without  any  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  authoress  of  the  book.  Neverthe- 
less, let  the  reader  judge  for  himself. 

The  central  figure  in  Marie  Corelli's  story  is  a 
King.  This  King  is  a  good-hearted  man,  who  is 
regarded  by  his  courtiers  and  his  Ministers  as  a 
political  nonentity,  who  was  at  one  time  fond  of 
amusing  himself,  who  was  addicted  to  cards,  and 
who,  being  married  to  a  faultlessly  beautiful  but 
icily  cold  wife,  amused  himself  by  a  long  series  of 
fleeting  amours  with  the  fair  but  frail  ladies  of 
the   corrupt   society   of   a   plutocratic   age.       The. 
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Queen's  only  fault  was  her  perfection.  She  was 
perfectly  beautiful,  perfectly  respectable,  perfectly 
■aelf-possessed,  and  perfectly  disdainful  of  the 
King's  light  gallantries,  his  "  sins  of  body  which 
in  many  cases  are  not  sins  of  mind." 

This  monarch,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  story,  takes 
no  steps  immediately  after  his  accession  to  assert 
his  authority,  but  in  three  years'  time  he  wakes 
up  to  a  sense  of  the  possibilities  of  his  position, 
and  sets  himself  to  work  to  redress  the  grievances 
of  his  people  and  to  checkmate  the  designs  of 
their  enemies.  He  takes  a  keen  interest  in  social 
questions,  becomes,  indeed,  a  crowned  Socialist, 
and  even  reforms  his  own  morals. 

Now,  the  Heir-Apparent  of  this  King  is  a  young 
man  A^ho  contracts  marriage  with  a  beautiful 
young  girl,  whom  he  discovers  on  an  island  in  a 
southern  sea,  without  asking  leave  of  his  parents, 
and  in  flat  defiance  of  the  conventions  which  com- 
pel Princes  to  wed  only  women  of  royal  blood. 
This  mesalliance,  when  discovered,  naturally 
■creates  an  immense  hubbub.  The  King  and  Queen 
insist  upon  ignoring  the  marriage,  and  try  to  com- 
pel their  son  to  commit  bigamy  by  marrying  a 
woman  of  the  royal  caste.  The  Prince,  however — 
and  in  this  Marie  Corelli  departs  from  the  old 
legend  which  appears  to  have  suggested  this  epi- 
sode— has  an  unconquerable  repugnance  to  the  de- 
mand that  he  should  commit  bigamy  for  the  good 
of  the  State. 

The  King,  at  the  time  when  the  story  opens, 
has  as  his  Prime  Minister  an  aged  Marquis,  who 
Is  a  dark,  heavy  man,  of  intellectual  aspect,  whose 
manner  is  profoundly  discouraging  to  all  who 
«eek  to  win  his  sympathy,  and  whose  ascendency 
in  his  own  Cabinet  is  overshadowed  by  that  of  a 
Secretary  of  State,  who  bears  an  extraordinary 
Tesemblanpe  to  a  certain  Secretary  of  State  who 
shall  be  nameless.  This  "  honourable  statesman" 
is  hand-in-glove  with  an  alien  journalist,  who  is 
described  here  and  there  in  terms  which  fit  more  or 
less  loosely  to  one  or  two  proprietors  of  journals 
•of  very  large  circulations  in  London  town.  With 
the  aid  of  this  supreme  embodiment  of  the  mer- 
cenary journalism  of  our  latter  day,  the  Seci-etary 
•of  State  conceives  the  idea  of  working  up  a  war 
lor  the  annexation  of  a  small  State,  whose  con- 
quest was  certain  to  increase  the  value  of  various 
shares  in  which  the  Secretary  and  his  friends  had 
largely  speculated,  and,  further,  to  extricate  them 
from  various  political  difficulties  in  which  they 
had  found  themselves  involved. 

Confronting  this  King  and  his  Ministers  is  a 
populace  heaving  with  revolutionary  discontent, 
under  the  sway  of  a  Socialist  leader  wno  seems 
somewhat  of  a  cross  between  William  Morris  and 
John  Burns.  He  is  devoted  to  a  revolutionary 
Jieroine  who  bears  no  distant  resemblance  to  Mrs. 


Besant  in  the  days  before  she  fell  under  the  speil 
of  Mme.  Blavatsky.  The  country  in  which  th  i 
story  is  laid  is  being  eaten  up  by  Jesuits,  and 
ruined  by  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  and 
the  employment  of  foreign  workmen.  In  short, 
even  if  Mai'ie  Corelli  is  quite  unconscious  of  hav- 
ing reproduced  in  fiction  the  leading  characters  of 
contemporary  politics,  all  her  readers  will  amuse 
themselves  with  fitting  her  descriptions  to  the  per- 
sons whom  they  most  resemble,  and  wil'  smile  at 
the  spirit  of  the  scratch-cat  which  re\  .ils  itself 
in  the  numerous  passages  in  which  she  deals  with 
the  pet  objects  of  her  detestation.  Jesuits,  of 
course,  are  to  her  the  incarnation  of  all  evil.  We 
have  in  the  story  the  conventional  Jesuit  who, 
being  thwarted  by  the  King  in  his  demand  for  the 
grant  of  Crown  lands,  for  the  erection  of  a  mon- 
astery, incites  a  half-brained  fanatic  to  attempt 
his  assassination,  and  then,  the  attempt  being 
foiled,  first  insists  that  his  tool  shall  perjure  him- 
self or  commit  suicide;  and  then,  being  detected, 
swallows  the  poison  which  he  had  destined  for 
his  victim. 

After  the  Jesuits  and  the  Romanisers  who  en- 
courage practices  which  are  disloyal  to  the  faith 
of  the  land,  Marie  Corelli's  pet  objects  of  aversion 
are  newspapers,  and  especially  a  certain  successful 
alien  journalist,  in  whose  coverts  the  King  in  his 
unregenerate  days  had  often  shot,  and  who  was 
hand-in-glove  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  David 
Jost,  her  typical  pressman,  has  secured  all  the 
advertisers,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
could  well  afford  to  be  the  voice  of  the  people  ad 
lib.  He  is  immensely  wealthy  and  utterly  unscru- 
pulous. As  the  master  of  the  press  is  unutterably 
corrupt,  and  black  with  every  villainy,  so  the  per- 
sons who  write  for  the  newspapers  are  generally  of 
a  semi-educated  class,  lacking  all  distinctive  abil- 
ity; ^men  and  women  desperately  poor  and  desper- 
ately dissatisfied,  whose  expressed  views  and 
opinions  on  any  subject  counted  for  nothing,  being 
written  to  the  order  of  their  employers.  We  have 
also  the  usual  diatribe  against  the  women  of  to- 
day. Our  society  women  are  hopelessly  corrupt, 
while  our  girls  have  lost  all  the  soft  grace  and 
modesty  of  their  grandmothers,  and  the  poor  things 
are  even  losing  their  beautiful  full  bosoms.  Their 
feet  and  hands  are  becoming  large  and  awkward, 
their  skin  coarse  and  rough  of  texture.  Our  ad- 
vanced women,  poor  souls!  are  perfectly  harmless, 
having  neither  wit  nor  beauty,  and  being  unable 
to  do  anything  but  talk  platitudes.  The  actual 
rulers  of  the  land  are  declared  in  so  many  terms 
to  be  "  vile  and  abandoned  women,  who  poison  the 
minds  of  Ministers,  and  give  up  their  homes,  hus- 
bands, children,  and  reputation  for  the  sake  of 
villainous  intrigue." 
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In  the  midst  of  such  a  corrupt  and  decadent  so- 
ciety an  easy-going,  pleasure-loving  King  finds 
himself  on  a  throne  which  he  shares  with  his 
faultlessly-beautiful,  flawlessly-perfect  wife.  He 
suddenly  determines  to  emancipate  him-^elf  from 
the  leading-strings  of  the  elderly  stout  Marquis, 
who  is  on  the  verge  of  resignation,  and  the  am- 
bitious parvenu,  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is 
described  at  length  in  the  chapter  entitled  "An 
Honourable  Statesman."  Of  course  the  lav,^  of 
libel,  if  lothing  else,  would  lead  Miss  Corelli  to 
disclaim  any  intention  of  describing  a  prominent 
British  statesman  in  the  person  of  Carl  ^erousse, 
the  "  honourable  statesman "  aforesaid,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  that  is  what 
she  is  doing,  although  she  goes  far  beyond  the 
faults  of  her  original  in  imputing  to  him  a  cor- 
rupt financial  motive  in  getting  up  a  Jingo  war. 
If  we  do  the  authoress  an  Injustice,  let  her  reader 
judge  from  the  following  description  of  her  "  hon- 
ourable statesman  ": 

Carl  Perousse,  one  of  the  most  prominent  among  the 
political  notabiHtics  of  Europe,  had  begun  his  career 
by  small  peddling  transactions  in  iron  and  timber 
manufactures.  He  came  of  a  very  plebeian  stock,  and 
had  received  only  a  desultory  sort  of  education,  but 
he  had  a  restless,  domineering  spirit  of  ambition.  Em- 
bittered from  his  earliest  years  by  a  sense  of  grudge 
against  those  who  moved  in  the  highest  and  most  in- 
fluential circles  of  the  time,  the  idea  was  ahvays  in 
his  mind  that  he  would  one  day  make  himself  an  autho- 
rity over  those  very  persons.  By  steady  and  constant 
plod  he  managed  to  enlarge  and  expand  all  his  business 
concerns  into  various  important  companies.  He  had 
from  the  first  taken  every  opportunity  to  insinuate 
himself  into  politics,  and  to  acquire  possessions  which 
brought  with  them  the  masterful  control  of  various 
conflicting  aims  and  interests.  His  individual  in- 
fluence had  extended  by  leaps  and  bounds,  till  he  had 
become  only  seconaary  in  importance  to  tne  Prime  Min- 
ister himself,  and  he  possessed  a  conveniently  elastic 
conscience,  which  could  stretch  at  will  to  suit  any  party 
or  any  set  of  principles.  In  personal  appearance  he 
was  not  prepossessing.  He  had  a  narrow  head,  and  a 
deeply-lined,  clean-shaven  countenance,  the  cold  im- 
movability of  which  was  sometimes  broken  up  by  an 
unpleasant  smile.  His  brows  were  narrow,  his  fore- 
head ignoble  and  retreating.  The  sheer  audacity  and 
the  air  of  superiority  which  he  had  learned  to  assume 
prevented  a  casual  observer  from  setting  him  down  as 
the  vulgarian  he  undoubtedly  was,  and  his  amazing 
pluck,  boldness,  and  originality  in  devising  ways  and 
means  for  hoodwinking  the  public  were  immensely 
useful. 

He  is  for  ever  making  loyal  speeches  in  favour 
of  the  monarchy,  but  the  moment  the  King  threat- 
ens to  oppose  his  will  he  declares  that  we  should 
get  on  quite  as  well,  if  not  better, .with  a  Republic. 
When  the  Marquis  proposes  to  send  in  his  resig- 
nation he  says:  "  Do  me  the  kindness  to  remem- 
ber that  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  take  your  place." 

This  "honourable  statesman"  is  determined  ^o 
launch  the  country  into  a  war,  and  he  thus  defends 
his  policy  to  the  reluctant  Premier: 


"  By  a  war  we  can  clear  out  some  of  the  useless 
population,  and  invest  in  contracts  for  supplies.  The 
mob  love  lighting,  and  every  small  victory  won  can  be 
celebrated  in  beer  and  illuminations  to  expand  what 
is  called  the  heart  of  the  people.  It  is  a  great  heart, 
and  ahvays  leaps  to  strong  drink,  which  is  cheap  enough, 
being  so  largely  adulterated.  The  country  we  propose 
to  subdue  is  rich,  and  both  you  and  I  have  large  in- 
vestments in  land  there.  With  the  success  which  our 
arms  are  sure  to  obtain  we  shall  fill  not  only  the  State 
coffers,  but  our  own  coffers  as  well.  The  King  vetoes 
the  war;  then  let  us  hear  what  the  people  say.  Of 
course  we  must  work  them  up  first,  and  then  get  their 
verdict  when  they  are  red  hot  with  patriotic  excite- 
ment. The  press  oraered  by  Jost  can  manage  that. 
I  will  carry  this  thingthrough,  despite  the  King's  veto." 

But  it  is  a  scandalous  thing  to  paint  a  character 
so  closely  resembling  a  well-known  statesman  in 
so  m&ny  personal  and  political  details,  and  thBn. 
to  graft  upon  this  sketch  the  damning  suggestion 
that  he  abuses  his  position  as  Secretary  of  State 
in  order  to  fill  his  own  pockets  by  corrupt  financial 
speculation. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  less  scandal  will 
be  created  by  this  libellous  caricature  than  will 
be   excited   by   the   chapter   entitled   "  Morganatic 

or ?"  which  describes  a  discussion  which  takes 

place  between  the  King  and  the  Heir-Apparent 
upon  the  confession  of  the  latter  that  he  had  mar- 
ried a  poor  but  beautiful  plebeian  girl,  for  whose 
sake  he  was  willing  to  abdicate  his  right  to  the 
succession.  The  Crown  Prince,  being  a  young 
man  of  considerable  character,  defies  his  fath3r 
to  force  him  into  bigamy  against  his  will.  The 
King  utters  a  quick  oath: 

■■  Bigamy!       Who  talks  of  bigamy?" 

'■  You  do,  sir,"  replies  the  Heir-Apparent.  "  I  have 
married  a  beautiful  and  innocent  woman.  She  is  my 
lawful  wife  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.  Yet  you 
coolly  propose  to  give  me  another  wife,  under  the 
morganatic  law,  which,  as  I  view  it,  is  merely  a  Royal 
excuse  for  bigamy.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  make  it 
a  test  case,  and  appeal  to  the  law  of  the  realm.  If 
that  law  tolerates  a  crime  in  princes  which  it  would 
condemn  in  commoners,  then  I  shall  ask  the  people  to- 
judge  me.  Concerning  the  throne,  I  will  abandon  it 
at  once.  I  would  rather  lose  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world   than  lose   Gloria." 

The  King  tells  him  that  he  talks  like  a  fool, 
and  that  "  you  have  been  guilty  of  an  egregious 
folly,  but  nothing  can  make  your  marriage  other 
than  morganatic,  and  when  the  State  considers  a 
Royal  alliance  for  you  advisable  you  will  be  com- 
pelled to  obey  the  country's  wish." 

"  I  shall  obey  the  country's  wish  most  willingly,"  said 
the  Prince,  "  unless  it  asks  me  to  commit  bigamy,  in 
which  case  I  shall  decline.  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that  if  it  were  put  to  the  vote  of  the  country  no 
people  in  the  world  would  wish  their  future  monarch 
to  be  a  bigamist.  Bigamy,"  persists  the  Prince,  "  i» 
the  act  of  contracting  a  second  marriage  while  the 
first  partner  is  alive.  It  is  punished  severely  in  com- 
moners.     Why  should  royalty  escape?" 

Of  course,  Marie  Corelli  may  say  that  as  she 
cannot  discuss  the  popular  story  concerning  the 
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alleged  Maltese  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
with  the  daughter  of  a  British  officer,  her  con- 
science will  not  allow  her  to  remain  silent,  so  she 
must  discuss  the  situation  under  the  guise  of  fic- 
tion. Well  and  good.  To  her  own  master  she 
standeth  and  falleth.  It  is  her  responsibility,  not 
ours.  But  if  she  was  going  to  drag  this  skeleton 
from  the  Royal  cupboard  why  was  sne  in  the 
^'  Royal  box  "  at  Westminster  Abbey? 

Having  said  so  much  concerning  the  political 
bearing  of  this  book,  it  now  only  remains  briefly 
to  tell  its  story.  The  King,  after  living  three 
years  as  a  dummy  on  the  throne,  suddenly  crowns 
himself  by  his  own  resolve  to  be  a  King  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name.  He  begins  his  nev/  career  by 
refusing  to  make  the  grant  of  land  upon  which 
the  Jesuits  had  set  their  minds,  and  follows  it  up 
by  vetoing  a  war  with  a  rich  country,  by  the  con- 
quest of  which  his  Secretary  of  State  hoped  to 
make  ill-gotten  gains  at  the  public  expense.  He 
then  disguises  himself  as  an  adventurer,  and  with 
two  trusted  courtiers  applies  for  admission  into 
the  Revolutionary  Committee,  which  is  honey- 
combing his  capital  with  a  conspiracy  to  over- 
turn the  monarchy.  He  cheerfully  takes  the  oath 
to  exterminate  the  existing  worthless  Government 
and  to  bring  about  such  changes  as  to  elevate  the 
Republic  to  supreme  power.  On  his  admission 
Into  the  revolutionary  conclave  he  tells  them  that 
he  has  a  special  reason  of  his  own  for  hating  the 
King. 

"  That  reason  is  marked  on  my  countenance.  I  bear 
an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  him,  so  great  indeed 
that  I  might  be  taken  for  his  twin  brother  if  he  had 
one.  I  pray  you  all  to  carefully  note  this  hateful  re- 
semblance, a  resemblance  I  Avould  fain  rid  me  of,  for 
it  makes  me  seem  a  living  copy  of  the  man  I  most 
despise." 

By  this  bold  and  ingenious  device  Marie  Corelli 
is  able  to  work  out  the  plot  of  her  story.  The 
King,  to  all  outward  appearance,  lives  his  old  life, 
and  allows  his  Ministers  to  do  much  as  they 
please,  with  the  exception  of  the  grant  of  land  to 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  launching  of  the  country  into 
a  stock-jobbing  war.  But  in  his  revolutionary 
disguise  he  becomes  the  right-hand  man  of  the 
revolutionary  leader,  and  falls  utterly  and  hope- 
lessly in  love  with  Lotys,  the  revolutionary  hero- 
ine, for  whom  his  revolutionary  chief  entertains 
also  a  hopeless  passion. 

Lotys,  who  is  a  kind  of  cross  between  Mrs.  Be- 
sant  and  Maude  Gonne,  has  no  suspicion  of  the 
identity  of  the  King  with  Pasquin  Leroy,  her 
revolutionary  comrade,  but  when  the  King's  life 
is  attempted  by  a  Jesuit  assassin,  she  flings  her- 
self in  front  of  the  assassin's  dagger,  and  saves 
the  King's  life  at  the  risk  of  her  own,  as  she  tells 
the  King  afterwards,  not  because  he  is  the  King, 


but  because  of  his  strong  personal  resemblance 
to  the  only  man  she  has  ever  loved. 

At  the  first  meeting  the  pseudo-revolutionist 
asked  her  if  the  King  could  do  anything  if  he 
would. 

"  The  King."  exclaimed  Lotys.  "  could  do  everything. 
The  King  could  be  a  man  if  he  chose,  instead  of  a 
dummy.  The  King  could  cease  to  waste  his  time  with 
fools  and  light  women,  and  though  he  is,  and  must  be, 
a  constitutional  monarch,  he  could  so  rule  all  social 
matters  as  to  make  them  the  better,  not  the  worse, 
for  his  influence.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
King  from  doing  his  most  kingly  duty." 

Under  the  inspiration  of  Lotys  the  King  begins 
to  reform.  The  following  passage  is  tolerably 
bold: 

Quietly  but  firmly  he  dropped  the  acquaintance  of 
Jew  sharks  lying  in  wait  among  the  dirty  pools  of  specu- 
lation; with  ease  and  absoluteness  he  "  let  go,"  one  by 
one.  certain  ladies  of  particularly  elastic  virtue,  who 
fondly  dreamed  that  they  "  managed  "  him ;  and  among 
these,  to  her  infinite  rage  and  despair,  went  Madame 
Vantine,  wife  of  Vantine  the  ■\vine-grower,  a  yellow- 
haired,  sensual  femelle  d'homme,  whose  extravagance  in 
clothes  and  reckless  indecency  in  conversation,  com- 
bined with  the  King's  amused  notice,  and  the  super- 
excellence  of  her  husband's  wines,  had  for  a  brief 
period  made  her  "  the  rage  "  among  a  certain  set  of 
exceedingly  dissolute  individuals. 

In  place  of  this  kind  of  riff-raff  of  nouveaux  riches 
and  plutocrats,  he  began  by  degrees  to  form  around 
himself  a  totally  different  entourage. 

The  King  becomes  more  and  more  a  Socialist 
and  Revolutionist,  and  finally,  when  on  the  Day  of 
Fate  the  Revolutionary  Committee  meet  to  draw 
lots  to  decide  who  is  to  kill  the  King,  the  King 
attends  in  his  place,  as  usual,  and  draws  the  lot 
which  imposes  upon  him  the  duty  of  killing  him- 
self. In  a  scene  of  great  melodramatic  power 
Marie  Corelli  describes  how  the  King  reveals  his 
identity,  and  turns  his  pistol  to  his  heart.  A  wild 
scene  of  savage  excitement  ensues,  from  which 
the  King  is  rescued  once  more  by  Lotys.  He  then 
proclaims  himself  a  Socialist,  and  offers  to  lead 
the  people  in  person  to  impeach  his  Minister.  Carl 
Perousse.  The  whole  city  rises  to  his  appeal, 
and  the  Ministry  is  swept  away  in  a  storm  .f 
popular  indignation;  Parliament  is  dissolved:  the 
King  announces  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  the 
girl  of  his  choice,  but  at  the  same  time  gives  them 
the  assurance  that  the  Crown  Prince  will  abdicate 
if  his  choice  of  a  wife  is  not  approved  by  the 
nation.  All  for  a  brief  season  goes  merry  as  a 
marriage  bell.  Then  comes  the  inevitable  tragedy. 

Sergius  Thord,  the  revolutionarj-  chief  who 
loved  Lotys,  learns  from  her  own  lips  that  she 
loves  the  King,  although  there  was  no  more  ques- 
tion of  her  becoming  his  mistress  than  there  was 
of  her  becoming  Thord's  wife.  In  a  mad  passion 
of  jealous  despair  Sergius  shoots  the  woman  whom 
he  idolises.     In  dying  she  wrests  the  pistol  from 
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his  hand,  and  implores  him  to  save  himself  by 
telling  everyone  that  she  has  committed  suicido. 
In  this,  as  in  other  things,  there  are  reminiscences 
of  Hall  Caine's  last  two  stories.  Sergius  hurries 
to  the  palace,  and  tells  the  King  of  the  death  of 
Lotys.  who  in  dying  had  requested  that  her  body 
should  be  rendered  back  to  the  wild  waves  of  the 
ocean  which  she  had  ever  loved. 

The  body  of  Lotys  was  placed  on  board  a  sailing 
brig,  the  deck  of  which  was  half  buried  amid 
flowers.  The  brig  was  to  be  towed  a  couple  of 
miles  out  to  sea,  and  then  abandoned  to  the  waves. 
The  last  man  seen  on  deck  was  Sergius  Thord. 
From  the  palace  windows  the  Queen  watched  the 
departure  of  the  corpse  of  her  unknown  rival,  and 
then  with  a  light  heart,  the  snow-peak  having 
melted  at  last,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  loving 
lips,  the  very  incarnation  of  love  and  tenderness, 
she  prepared  to  welcome  the  return  of  the  King, 


who,  after  Sergius  Thord,  had  been  the  chief 
mourner  at  the  strange  obsequies  of  Lotys. 

But  the  King  never  came  back.  When  the  vessel 
bearing  the  body  of  Lotys  passed  from  the  har- 
bour two  men  appeared  on  deck,  Sergius  Thord 
and  the  King,  both  having  resolved  to  pass  witii 
Lotys  into  the  great  Beyond.  Sergius,  more 
furious  than  ever  at  finding  he  was  not  to  be  alone 
with  Lotys  in  death,  threatens  to  kill  the  King 
and  finally  kills  himself,  and  is  soon  swept  off 
the  deck  by  a  wave  into  the  sea.  The  King  fastens 
himself  with  cords  to  the  coffin  of  Lotys,  and  to- 
gether they  go  down  into  the  depths. 

Such  is  the  story  which  everybody  v/ill  be  talk- 
ing about  this  season,  and  a  great  many  people 
will  he  denouncing.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  the  King  thinks  of  it,  for  Marie  Corelli 
is  one  of  the  authors  whose  books  he  is  said  to 
admire. 


Tolstoy  through  French  Eyes* 

Madame  Th.  Bentzon  contributes  to  the  "  Revue  des 
Deux  IMondes '"  a  charming  paper  on  Tolstoy,  with 
whom  she  spent  a  day  during  a  recent  visit  to  Russia. 
She  describes  with  what  eagerness  she  went  forward 
to  meet  the  great  man  who,  "  tall  and  vigorous, 
advanced  to  meet  us;  far  more  remarkable  in  appear- 
ance than  would  give  one  cause  to  suppose  by  any  of 
his  portraits,  for  no  painter  has  been  able  to  present 
adequately  the  leonine  structure  of  the  liead.  the  quaint, 
powerful  aspect  of  the  flowing  beard,  the  rough-hewn 
features  gathered  together  under  the  broad  forehead 
of  the  great  imaginative  thinker.  ...  In  the  smile 
there  is  much  kindness,  and  the  homely  blouse  of  the 
peasant  cannot  conceal  the  manners  of  the  grand 
seigneur."  She  also  gives  a  rapid  word-picture  of 
Countess  Tolstoy: — "  One  cannot  help  seeing  that  here 
is  a  woman  of  the  world,  affable,  gifted  with  good  sense, 
still  youthful  (she  is  twenty-five  years  younger  than, 
her  husband),  and  while  quite  able  to  hold  her  own 
with  the  great  man,  holding  loyally  to  his  side  in  the 
moment  of  peril.  The  whole  woman  is  summed  up  in 
a  phrase  once  attributed  to  her,  '  When  I  first  married 
Count  Tolstoy  I  was  very  simple  in  my  habits,  and  T 
always  travelled  second  class;  but  as  his  wife  he  com- 
pelled me  to  go  first.  Now  he  expects  me  to  travel 
third;  I  mvself  prefer  mv  old  mode  of  going  second 
class!'" 

Tolstoy  discussed  with  Madame  Bentzon  the  litera- 
ture of  France.  He  spoke  with  bitter  irony  of  the  more 
extravagant  symbolistic  and  naturalistic  writers  of  the 
present  day,  but  expressed  great  admiration  of  the 
philosophical  authors  of  the  nineteenth  century,  no- 
tably of  Rousseau.  Of  comparatively  modern  French 
writers  he  prefers  Balzac,  and  though  full  of  enthusiasDi 
concerning  Maupas-sant,  deplores  his  choice  of  subjects, 
considering  that  the  feminine  element  influences  far 
too  much  the  modern  French  novelists.  He  spoke  with 
respect  and  liking  of  the  thoughtful  and  sincere  worlc 


of  Edouard  Rod,  and  also  of  that  of  the  brothers  Mar- 
gueritte.  Tolstoy's  favourite  novelist  is  Charles  Dickens. 
With  him  he  fells  in  complete  sympathy,  for  Dickens 
always  took  the  side  of  the  poor,  the  humble,  and 
the  unfortunate.  He  reserved  all  his  anger  and  con- 
tempt for  Kipling,  to  whom  he  even  denied  talent;  but 
then  it  must  be  remembered  that  Tolstoy  has  an  in- 
tense horror  of  warfare,  and  this  although — or,  per- 
haps, because— he  himself  took  part  as  a  combatant 
in  the  Crimean  War. 

During  the  course  of  this  interesting  interview  Tolstoy 
spoke  at  great  length  of  religion.  He  is  horrified  to 
think  that  in  France  the  school  children  are  in  future 
to  be  taught  nothing  concerning  God.  He  is  an 
ardent  Christian,  or,  rather,  an  ardent  Gospeller;  the 
four  Gospels  alone,  he  says,  should  suffice  for  the  con- 
duct of  life.  Countess  Tolstoy  listens  to  her  hus- 
band's rehgious  views  in  silence;  she  has  remained,  in 
spite  of  her  fine  letter  apropos  of  the  excommunica- 
tion of  Tolstoy,  sincerely  Greek-Orthodox,  and  she 
refused  to  copy,  when  acting  as  her  husband's  secre- 
tary, a  passage  in  "  Resurrection "  dealing  with  the 
Mass,  of  which  she  disapproved. 

Concerning  Tolstoy's  future  plans,  he  informed  Ma 
dame  Bentzon  that  he  intended  to  write  a  sequel  to 
"  Resurrection,"  but  that  before  he  did  so  he  had  much 
to  write—"  Enough  to  take  up  my  time  for  the  next 
forty  years,"  he  said,  smiling.  At  the  present  time 
he  is  engaged  in  editing  his  Diary,  and  he  is  also  writing 
a  "  ^Manifesto  on  Liberty  of  Conscience."  He  spoke 
with  indulgent  kindness  of  those  who  persecuted  him, 
but  his  wife,  with  indignation,  read  their  French  visi- 
tor a  letter  from  the  local  Pope  or  priest,  imploring 
her  to  ensure  Tolstoy's  conversion  before  death  super- 
vened! In  the  neighbourhood  of  whatever  place  they 
happen  to  be  staying  at  the  Popes  preaon  against  Tol- 
stoy and  his  works,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Simferopol 
declared  him  to  be  Antichrist  in  the  course  of  a  ser- 
mon delivered  in  his  Cathedral! 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THE  REVIEWS 


Xhe  Boer  Fighting  Leaders. 

The  English  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  publishes  a  cha- 
racter sketch  of  the  Boer  Generals,  from  which  we 
take  the  following  extracts:  — 

President  Steyn. 

President  Steyn  is,  technically  speaking,  not  one  of  the 
Boer  Generals.  But  from  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  war 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  submission  at  Veree- 
niging.  lie  was  ever  foremost  in  the  field.  Not  being 
a  military  man  he  could  take  no  part  in  the  direction 
of  the  campaign  or  in  the  waging  of  battles;  but  he 
shared  all  the  hardships  of  the  struggle,  and  contri- 
buted probably  more  than  any  single  man  to  nerve 
the  heart  and  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  Boers.  Who- 
ever might  fail  or  falter  in  the  long  protracted  ordeal 
of  the  war  of  devastation.  President  Steyn  never 
flinched.  Of  him,  as  was  said  of  Cromwell  long  ago, 
it  was  true  that  "  hope  shone  in  him  as  a  pillar  of  fire 
after  it  had  gone  out  in  other  men."  He  went  into  the 
war  in  splendid  physical  health.  He  came  out  of 
it  a  shattered  wreck,  paralysed  and  nearly  blind.  But 
in  sickness  as  in  health,  in  poverty  as  in  wealth,  his 
courage  never  Avilted,  his  determination  never  wavered. 
For  more  than  a  year  he  was  hunted  from  place  to 
place  by  the  ubiquitous  columns  of  the  British  army. 
On  one  occasion  he  was  so  nearly  captured  that  he 
is  said  to  have  escaped  with  no  other  apparel  than  his 
shirt.  But  he  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life.  Again 
and  again  he  traversed  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  seat  of  war,  in  the  midst  of  commandoes  which 
from  time  to  time  had  to  fight  their  way  beneath 
storms  of  bullets,  but  he  emerged  unscathed.  The 
part  which  he  played  in  the  Boer  War  of  Independence 
is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  was  played  by 
Gambetta  in  the  war  Avhich  the  Third  Republic  waged 
against  the  German  armies.  Gambetta,  like  President 
Steyn,  was  a  civiUan,  but  as  a  fighting  force  he  was 
worth  many  generals. 

Delarey. 
General  Delarey,  as  his  name  implies,  is  of  French 
origin.  His  father  was  born  in  the  Orange  Free  State, 
and  took  part  in  the  war  of  1848  against  the  English. 
When  peace  came  they  migrated  to  the  Western  Trans- 
vaal, where  he  had  early  experience  of  warfare  with 
the  natives.  He  had  only  attained  his  majority  when 
he  was  on  commando  against  the  Basutos.  He  is  a 
tall,  well-made  man,  who  looks  more  like  a  Roman  or  a 
Spaniard  than  a  Boer,  his  eyes,  dark  and  deep-set,  re- 
minding you  somewhat  of  Joubert,  whose  follower  he 
was. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Volksraad  and  an  opponent 
of  President  Kruger,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  convinced 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Milner  had  resolved 
upon  the  war,  he  was  an  energetic  advocate  for  an  ini- 
mediate  initiative.  "  Strike  early  and  strike  heavily  ' 
seemed  to  him  the  first  words  of  military  wisdom. 
During  the  whole  of  the  campaign  he  displayed  tne 
military  qualities  which  won  for  him  not  only  the  de- 


voted enthusiasm  of  his  own  men,  but  also  the  respect- 
ful admiration  of  his  opponents. 

In  the  panic  which  followed  the  surrender  at  Paarde- 
berg  and  the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  President  Kruger 
received  great  help  from  Delarey  in  rallying  the  scat- 
tered forces  of  the  burghers,  who  were  for  a  moment 
almost  inclined  to  return  to  their  farms. 

But  few  utterances  of  his  remain  on  record.  There 
was  one  plaintive  cry  from  the  heart  which  broke  from 
his  lips  when  Lord  Roberts,  at  the  head  of  an  enor- 
mous army,  was  marching  from  Bloemfontein  to  Pre- 
toria. "  They  are  coming  up,"  he  said,  "  like  locusts 
all  over  the  veldt.      I  cannot  shoot  them  back." 

General  Delarey  has  passed  almost  scot-free  through 
the  war.  He  suffers,  however,  at  present  from  rheu- 
matism contracted  in  the  long  exposures  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  other  Generals  seem  in  perfect  health. 
Lukas  Meyer,  who  died  from  heart  failure,  appeared 
to  be  extremely  well.  He  told  me  that  for  two  years 
he  lived  on  little  more  than  mealie  pap,  and  had  never 
been  better  in  his  life,  but  as  he  returned  to  more 
generous  diet  his  digestion  was  affected;  and  the  chief 
object  of  his  visit  to  Europe  was  to  try  the  waters  of 
Carlsbad.  General  Botha  and  General  De  Wet  seem 
perfectly  sound  in  wind,  limb,  and  eyesight. 

Louis  Botha. 

General  Louis  Botha,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Transvaal  forces,  is  the  youngest  of  the  fighting  Gene- 
rals of  the  war.  He  is  not  yet  forty  years  of  age. 
Botha  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  man,  stand- 
ing six  feet  high,  with  a  frank,  intelligent,  open 
countenance  which  commands  confidence  and  disarms 
distrust.  Louis  Botha  had  no  training  whatever.  He 
was  one  of  the  improvised  generals  whom  the  Dutch 
seemed  to  be  able  to  produce  at  will. 

Christian  De  Wet. 

When  the  three  Boer  Generals  arrived  at  Southamp- 
ton on  the  morning  of  the  Naval  Review,  there  was  no 
question  as  to  which  of  the  three  was  tne  object  of 
popular  enthusiasm.  It  was  De  Wet  first,  and  the 
rest  nowhere.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
For  a  couple  of  years  De  Wet  kept  the  British  army 
busy.  It  was  De  Wet  here,  and  De  Wet  there,  and 
De  Wet  everj-Avhere. 

General  De  Wet  is  the  one  thoroughbred  Dutchman 
of  the  three.  He  is  of  pure  Dutch  origin;  \)xil  anyone 
more  unlike  the  typical  Dutchman  in  appearance  and 
manners  and  mobility  can  hardly  be  imagined.  His 
portraits  give  no  idea  of  his  actual  appearance.  To 
look  at  his  pliotographs  you  might  think  that  he  was 
a  farmer  or  a  stockrider,  but  when  you  confront  the 
man  himself  he  looks  for  all  the  world  liRe  a  weather- 
beaten  admiral  in  the  British  navy  whose  face  is  fur- 
rowed with  innumerable  lines,  and  whose  expression 
curiouslv  reminded  me  of  that  of  the  late  Admiral 
Hoskins  He  is  a  comparatively  young  man— not  yet 
fiftv— and  his  coal-black  hair  is  not  yet  grizzled  by' age. 
He  is  not  quite  so  tall  as  Botha,  but  more  thickly  set. 
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Considering  all  that  we  had  heard  of  the  excessive 
mobility  of  the  famous  guerilla  chief,  I  should  have  ex- 
pected to  find  him  much  lighter  in  the  saddle.  The 
Boer  pony  must  be  a  very  good  Aveight-carrier. 


General  von  Goltz  on  the   Boer  War. 

The  '■  Deutscher  Revue  "  opens  with  an  article  by 
General  von  Goltz,  the  famous  soldier  who  reorganiserl 
the  Tuikish  army,  and  Avho  is  looked  upon  as  one  ot 
the   greatest    military    authorities    in    Germany. 

Lessons  for  Germany. 

The  general  discusses  the  war  solely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  teaching  value  for  the  German  army. 
He,  however,  points  out  that  there  is  much  more  to 
be  learned  from  it  than  tactics  and  strategy.  When  a 
email  nation  of  farmers  and  shepherds — numbering  less 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Munich  or  Cologne — wages 
war  for  almost  three  years  against  the  first  World 
Power,  and  forces  it  to  put  forth  the  greatest  efforts, 
the  matter  deserves  the  greatest  attention.  The  na- 
ture of  the  seat  of  war  explains  a  good  deal,  but  not 
all.  The  difficulties  of  transport,  etc.,  should  not  be 
overlooked,  but  after  all  the  area  was  not  large  enough 
to  be  the  sole  cause  why  such  a  huge  army  was 
needed. 

Hov.-  can  the  reported  astonishing  shooting  of  the 
Boers  be  the  cause?  An  experienced  European  officer 
who  went  through  the  war  told  the  general  that  the 
average  shooting  was  no  higher  than  in  the  German 
army.  The  tradition  has  also  been  long  ago  destroyed 
that  the  Boers  met  every  danger  fearlessly.  Robust 
health  and  a  good  eye  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  suc- 
cess. It  is  also  wrong  to  seek  the  explanation  in 
the  abnormal  unskilfulness  of  the  English  troops.  ^\Tiilst 
the  strategy  of  the  campaign  is  open  to  much  criti- 
cism, the  earlier  leaders  were  almost  obliged  to  divide 
their  forces  in  order  to  save  Ladysmith  and  Kimberley. 
As  regards  the  behaviour  of  the  English  troops,  the 
above-mentioned  officer  said  that  they  behaved,  when 
attacking,  just  as  did  the  Germans  at  manoeuvres. 

The  Artillery. 

The  first  fact  which  was  noticeable  is  the  compara- 
tive uselessness  of  the  immense  superiority  of  the 
English  in  artillery.  This  point  is  even  more  import- 
ant than  the  infantry  fights.  The  German  field  ar- 
tillery has  been  greatly  strengthened  recently,  and  in 
consequence  the  matter  has  a  double  interest.  The 
Napoleonic  lesson  was  that  artillery  should  be  massed. 
The  Boer  W"ar  teaches  the  contrary.  The  numerically 
inferior  guns  of  the  Boers  again  and  again  checked  the 
British  artillery  attack,  and  the  preparation  for  an 
infantry  attack  by  concentrated  artillery  fire  proved 
futile.  The  explanation  is  that  with  modern  weapons 
the  danger  lies  in  having  the  guns  too  close  together, 
and  the  lesson  is  that  unless  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
room  it  is  useless  to  increase  the  number  of  guns. 
An  officer  who  fought  at  Beaugency — where  the  cannon- 
ade was  particularly  fierce — said  that  the  noise  of  the 
guns  at  Colenso  preceding  the  infantry  attack  made 
the  row  he  heard  in  1870  sink  into  insignificance. 
Everyone  thought  that  the  Boers  were  annihilated, 
as  the  dust  made  by  the  bursting  shells  entirely  cov- 
ered the  spot  where  they  were.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
hardly  any  damage  was  done  at  all.      "  The  only  ques- 


tion is,"  said  he,  "  if  the  nerves  of  German  soldiers 
could  stand  the  strain  when  such  a  rain  of  fire  was 
descending  on  them.  I  rather  doubt  it;  but  the  Boers, 
it  is  well  known,  have  no  nerves"! 

The  Infantry. 

The  war  has  repeated  the  lesson  that  a  defending 
army  has  all  the  advantage  in  a  frontal  attack,  and 
that  a  bold  defender  in  a  good  position  can  hold  out 
against  tremendous  odds.  The  same  lesson  may  be 
learned  for  infantry  as  for  artillery,  namely,  that  the 
old  massing  methods  must  be  abandoned.  At  last  it 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that,  with  modern 
weapons,  it  is  impossible  to  attack  without  cover. 
None  of  these  points  are  new;  they  were  only  em- 
phasised. 

Mounted  Infantry. 

The  usp  of  mounted  infantry  was,  however,  quite 
new.  Ihe  resistance  which  small  mobile  parties  can 
offer  to  a  huge  orderly  army  which  overruns  the  land 
and  occupies  the  towns,  deserves  close  attention.  Such 
a  possibility  could,  however,  hardly  occur  in  Europe,  as 
the  necessary  conditions  are  absent — namely,  huge 
space,  sparsely-populated  country,  natural  hiding-places, 
and  an  immobile  enemy.  Another  point  to  be  noted 
is  that  huge  numbers  are  not  so  necessary  in  war  as 
is  at  present  considered  to  be  the  case.  He  points 
out  that  in  the  Franco-German  war  the  "war  madness" 
was  even  more  dangerous  than  the  foe  to  the  Germans. 
It  is  on  such  occasions  that  men  like  Botha,  De  Wet, 
Delarey,  and  Beyers  come  to  the  front. 

Failure  and  Success. 

The  Boers  failed,  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons  he 
assigns  is  that  they  defended  only,  never  attacked. 
Their  object  was  to  retain  what  they  had,  their  op- 
ponents' object  was  to  take  their  country.  We  learn, 
says  General  von  Goltz,  with  much  greater  pleasure 
from  the  Boers,  but  we  must  not  overlook  the  lessons 
of  the  English.  Why  did  they  win?  Because  when 
they  go  in  for  a  thing  they  stick  to  it,  no  matter 
how  much  it  costs  them.  An  Englishman  wrote  him, 
on  the   outbreak  of  the   war: — 

"  Africa  is  necessary  for  our  future,  and  we  cannot 
allow  an  enemV  to  be  at  the  back  of  our  Colonies 
there.  If,  therefore,  100,000  men  are  not  sufficient  to 
overthrow  the  Republic,  we  will  send  200,000,  and  if 
200,000  are  not  enough  we  will  send  300,000." 

The  Cause  of  the  War. 

"  Leading  English  statesmen  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  took  the  right  moment  to  begin.  The 
American-Spanish  war  had  been  used  by  them  very 
cleverly  in  order  to  get  into  good  relations 
with  their  American  cousins,  so  that  they 
should  not  disturb  things.  The  shrinking  from 
war  of  the  Continent,  where  the  Great  Powers 
kept  the  balance  even  by  mutual  mistrust,  was  plain 
to  their  eyes.  The  Eastern  troubles  of  the  last  few 
years  had  proved  how  Great  Powers,  even  when  appar- 
ently united,  can.  nevertheless,  paralyse  one  another. 
Russia,  who  could  have  vetoed  the  war  the  soonest  of 
all,  was  not  to  be  feared,  because  of  her  peace-loving 
monarch.  Such  a  moment  was  not  likely  to  occur 
again  for  another  hundred  years,  and  ChamlDerlain  and 
his  colleagues  were  not  only  quick  to  see  it,  but  re- 
solved to  use  it  regardless  of  consequences.  That  was, 
perhaps,  morally  not  very  beautiful,  in  any  case  not 
very  magnanimously  managed,  but  it  was  logical  states- 
manship." 
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A  Diatribe  against  the  Curse  of  Games. 

By  Dr.  Miller  Maguire. 

The  ^"Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Insti- 
tution" for  the  loth  of  August  contains  an  extra- 
ordinarily interesting  report  of  a  paper  read  on  Mili- 
tary Education  in  England  from  a  national  and  imperial 
point  of  view  by  Dr.  T.  Miller  Maguire,  together  with 
the  discussion  which  followed  on  its  perusal.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  paper  read  before  a  technical  institution 
like  the  Royal  United  Service  contains  matter  so 
interesting  and  popular  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
Military  education  is  caviare  to  the  general,  but  Dr. 
Maguire  has  succeeded  in  delivering  a  discourse  upon 
the  subject  which  will  enthral  the  attention  of  every 
schoolboy,  and  give  their  teachers  furiously  to  think. 
For  Dr.  Maguire  takes  up  his  parable  against  the 
persistent  pursuit  of  games  by  grown  men.  He  main- 
tains that  to  this,  as  much  as  to  anything,  is  due  the 
initial  ignorance  and  general  defect  of  the  'British 
•officer. 

The  Cult  of  Games. 
In  summarising  his  own  remarks,  he  says: — 
"  I   say   that  the  cult  of  games,   Avhether   that   cult 
of   games   was    the    cult   of   chariot-racing   in    the    de- 
clining Eastern  Roman  Empire,  when   the  Greeks  al- 
lowed the  Turks  to  accumulate  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Bosphorus   while   they   were   betting   about   green   and 
blue    chariots;    or   whether   it   be   the   mere   gambhng 
characteristics  of  some  races  in  the  East,   Chinese  or 
Burmese,   or   whether   crowds   of  people   are   furiously 
excited    about   horses   and    neglect   all   other   interests, 
their  families  and  everything  else,  by  betting  on  animals 
that    they    could    not   ride;    or   whether   it   is    people 
crowded  to  hurrah  a  few  men  or  boys  playing  cricket 
■at  Lord's — I  say  that  this  kind  of  cult,  excitement  about 
football  and  other  games,  by  fellows  who  cannot  play 
any  game,  betting  on  horses  by  fellows  who  cannot  ride 
liorses — not  one     in  five  of  the  young  gentlemen  who 
enter  Sandhurst   could   sit  a  horse  or  know  anything 
about  horses— I  say  that  this  kind  of  cult  of  games  is  a 
thing  to  be  condemned,  and  is  fatal  to  the  proper  men- 
tal and  moral  training  of  our  race." 

Of  course  boys  must  play  games,  but,  says  Dr. 
Maguire,  when  you  become  a  man  you  ought  to  put 
•away  childish  things.  The  kind  of  stuff  and  nonsense 
that  is  called  sports  and  games,  so  far  from  being  an 
elevation  to  the  community  is  a  degradation  to  the 
•community. 

The  Iron  Duke's  Aphorism. 

Of  course,  this  brings  him  straight  up  against 
the  legendary  aphorism  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton that  Waterloo  was  gained  in  the  playing-iields 
of  Eton.  Dr.  Maguire  says  that  he  does  not  care  for 
Eton  one  way  or  the  other,  but  in  the  first  place  Wel- 
lington never  said  anything  of  the  kind,  and  in  the 
second  place,  if  he  did  say  it  he  would  be  telling  a 
falsehood.  The  remark  was  never  uttered,  and  is  de- 
monstrably untrue.  The  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  won 
lay  men  who  were  not  trained  in  the  playing-fields  of 
Eton.  It  was  won,  in  the  first  case,  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  himself,  who  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was 
removed  from  Eton,  where  he  was  not  making  his 
-mark  either  in  the  playing-fields  or  the  class-rooms,  and 
•sent  to  a  school  at  Brussels,  where  he  went  for  nearly 
two  years,  to  a  crammer,  learned  German,  French,  and 
physical  exercises,  and  then  went  into  the  Army,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.  After  the  Duke  come  his  officers, 
of  whom  Dr.  Maguire  selects  twenty,  none  of  whom 


were  educated  at  Eton,  most  of  whom  were  Irish  or 
Scotch.  After  the  general  officers,  of  the  non-com- 
missioned officers,  who  were  the  backbone  of  his  Army, 
not  one  of  them  had  ever  been  at  Eton.  Neither, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  had  the  privates. 

Great  Generals  Great  Students. 

The  proper  place  to  make  officers,  says  Dr.  Maguire,  is 
not  the  playing-fields,  but  the  study,  including  by  the 
study  the  manoeuvring  fields  as  much  as  the  library. 
Nearly  all  the  greatest  generals  that  the  world  has  ever 
known  belong  to  the  class  stigmatised  as  bookworms, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  those  of  the  Greek  race. 
But  even  in  Greece  Alexander  and  all  his  greatest 
successors  were  literary  men  and  scholars  of  a  high 
order.  Among  the  Romans  every  one  of  the  great 
Emperors,  from  the  first  great  Dictator  Cffisar,  spent 
enormous  sums  on  tutors,  and  were  devoted  to  learning 
of  all  kinds.  The  great  Mohammedan  conquerors, 
such  as  Saladin,  Timourlane,  and  others,  were  won- 
derfully adroit  scholars,  up  to  all  the  learning  of  their 
age.  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  was  brought  up  in  all 
the  learning  of  his  age.  Maurice  of  Nassau  was  a  fine 
scholar;  Frederick  the  Great  carried  scholarship  to  pe- 
dantry; Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  a  first-class  stu- 
dent; Napoleon  himself  was  a  bookworm;  and  Welling- 
ton read  military  literature  four  hours  a  day  for 
twenty  consecutive  years. 

Play  is  not  Education. 
The  defects  of  military  education,  he  maintains,  are 
common  to  all  kinds  of  education  of  the  richer  classes. 
For  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  there  has  grown 
in  England  the  monstrous  hypothesis  that  play  is 
education.  At  no  previous  pei-iod  in  our  history  did 
the  idea  enter  into  the  head  of  anybody  that  it 
was  a  good  thing  for  a  man  to  spend  mucn  of  his  time, 
after  the  age  of  eighteen,  at  any  play  whatsoever. 
He  quotes  Spenser's  eulogj'  of  knights  who  seek  honoiir 
with  constant  toil,  and  Milton's  tribute  to  those  who 
scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days.  This,  however, 
is  not  so  much  to  the  point  as  his  daring  assertion  that 
none  of  our  great  soldiers  in  times  past  ever  played 
games  after  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age. 

Stop  Playing  at  Eighteen— 

The  great  majority  of  them  never  frequented  any 
public  school  whatever,  after  the  age  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen.  Clive,  Wolfe,  Coote,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  the  Lawrences,  Havelock,  Lord  Clyde,  and 
Edwardes  never  played  any  games.  The  same  remark 
practically  applies  to  Lord  Wolseley,  Lord  Roberts, 
Lord  Kitchener,  Lord  Milner,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
You  will  not  find  one  of  the  men  that  brought  England 
to  the  front  was  distinguished  by  game-playing  when  he 
was  young,  and  the  same  remark  is  made  with  equal 
confidence  concerning  every  other  industry  and  profes- 
sion. 

— and  Get  to  Know  the  Horse. 

Dr.  Maguire  is  strongly  in  favour  of  substituting 
for  this  excessive  devotion  to  games  a  practical  develop- 
ment of  physique,  and  especially  the  study  and  mastery 
of  the  noble  art  of  horsemanship.  Riding  Dr.  Maguire 
considers  an  indispensable  part  of  education.  If  a  good 
deal  of  time  spent  in  play  had  been  spent  in  dealing 
with  horses,  some  of  our  disasters  in  South  Africa 
would  not  have  occurred.  "I  mean,"  says  Dr.  Maguire, 
"  that  a  man  should  be  thoroughly  a  friend  of  the 
horse,  knowing  the  horse,  lo\-ing  the  horse,  using  the 
horse,  and  getting  the  horse  to  know  and  love  him — 
that  is  a  fine  part  of  education." 
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Sport  a  Pis  Aller. 
After  all,  says  Dr.  Maguire,  vre  must  remember 
the  brain  part  of  a  man  is  the  best  part  of 
him.  "  We  resemble  beasts  by  our  body;  but  if  we 
resemble  not  God  by  our  brains  we  are.  after  all, 
small  things." 

A  Defence  of  the  Public  S<hooI  Prodoct. 

The  editorial  of  the  "Monthly  Review"  is  devoted 
to  a  reply  to   Dr.  Maguire.   retorting  bitterly   against 
his  attack  upon  the  public  school  product.    The  writer 
of  the  editorial  is  indeed  so  much  put  out  that  he  refers 
to  Dr.  Maguire  as  "  a  writer  whom  we  see  no  reason 
for  naming."     Of  the  main  contention  of  Dr.  Maguire, 
that  men  who  have  serious  business  in  life  should  not 
waste  their  time   in  games,   he  says  nothing.     But   he 
argues  that  South  Africa  was  saved  by  Lord  Roberts 
and   Lord   Kitchener,   one   of  whom   was   an   Etonian, 
whereas  the  other  was  at  Woolwich,  where  the  public 
school   spirit  will   be    found    plentifully.     Further,    the 
two   arms   of   the    service   which   have    covered    them- 
selves with  glory  in  South  Africa  are  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery and  the  Roval  Engineers,  formed  mostly  of  public 
school  men.     The  people  who  did  most  to  bring  about 
the  failure  in  South  Africa  were  older  men  than  those 
holding  the  highest   commands,   and   who   having  been 
thirty  years   exposed   to   the   influence   of  a   luxurious, 
idle    and    frivolous    society,    no    longer    preserved    the 
public   school    character.     The   writer    maintains    that 
the  typical   virtue   of  the   playing  field   is   the   faculty 
of  putting  the   game  first   and   self  last,   and   refusing 
under  all   temptation   to   do   that  which  is  harmful   to 
the  players  of  one's  own  side  or  unchivalrous  to  one  s 
opponents. 

Carnegia:  A  Scotch  Ideal  Settlement. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Perry  contributes  to  the  "  North  American 
Review "  a  somewhat  fantastic  paper  entitled  "  The 
Constitution  of  Carnegia,"  in  which  he  describes  a 
Utopian  Commonwealth,  founded  upon  the  principles 
of  Mr  Carnegie.  The  corner-stone  of  the  new  com- 
monwealth is^that  it  is  "a  disgrace  for  a  man  to  die 
rich."  They  therefore  adopt  a  constitution  which  ren- 
ders it  impossible  for  anyone  to  die  rich:— 

"  Our  constitution  provides  that  no  native-born  man 
or  woman    after  reaching  the  age  of  sixty  years,  shall 
be  protected  by  the  State  in  his  or  her  property  rights. 
All  such  persons  upon  reaching  that  age,  whether  rich 
or  poor,  must  relinquish  to   the  State  tneir  property, 
if  there  be  any,  or,  if  there  be  none,  their  right  to  ac- 
quire and  own  property.      In  return  for  this,  the  con- 
stitution provides  that  the  name  of  every  such  person 
shall  be  enrolled  upon  the  lists  of  Honoured  Citizens, 
and   that   thereafter,    through   the    remainder   of    their 
natural   lives,   thev    shall   be    supported   by    the   State, 
enjoying  whatever  leisure  or  labour  they  may  individu- 
ally elect.      If  the  fund  thus  provided  fails  in  any  given 
year  to  be  large  enough  to  support  each  and  every  Hon- 
oured Citizen  in  extreme  comfort,  not  to  say  luxury,  the 
constitution    provides    that    the    remaining    population 
shall  be  taxed  to  do  so.      But  for  many  years  now  it 
has  been  found  unnecessary  to  impose  any  tax  for  this 
purpose." 

If  a  wealthy  man  dies  under  the  age  of  sixty,  he  is 
free  to  make  such  disposition  of  his  property  as  he 
wishes,   subject  to  a  heavy  inheritance   tax:  — 

"  This  feeling  of  trusteeship,  then,  makes  our  citizens 
of  wealth  not  hostile,  but  friendly,  to  our  inheritance 
tav  •  .ind  it  also  leads  them  very  frequently  to  bequeath 


a  portion  of  their  property  to  the  State,  especially  if 
they  have  lived  to  within  a  few  years  of  the  age  limit 
of  "citizenship.  They  believe  their  wealth  has  been 
drsivm  from  the  people— none  the  less  because  the 
people  have  given  their  consent— and  is,  therefore, 
returnable  to  the  people. 


Pity  the  Poor  Ocean  Traveller! 

Rear-Admiral    G.    W.    Mehalle,    Engineer-in-Chief    of 
the    United    States   Navj-,    contributes    to    the    August 
number    of    the    "  North    American    Review "    an    im- 
portant and  interesting  paper,  under  the  title  of  "  State- 
Protection  for  Ocean  Travellers."       He  maintains  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  State  to  give  better  protec- 
tion to  ocean-going  passengers,  anu  he  would  begin  by 
refusing  to  subsidise  any  steamer  which  has  only  a  single 
screw.      It  is  as  necessary,  he  maintains,  for  a  modern 
vessel  10  have  a  twin  screw  as  it  is  for  a  modern  rail- 
way to  have  a  double  track.      Not  only  should  every 
passenger    steamer    have    two    sets    of    propelling    en- 
gines, they  ought  also  to  have  an  inner  and  an  outer 
hull.      He  maintains  that  this  would  only  increase  the 
cost    by    less    than    1-5    per    cent,    in    the    first    cost    of 
machinery,  and  2  per  cent,  in  that  of  managem.ent  and 
maintenance.      In  return,  insurance  upon  .shipping  cargo 
would  cost  less,  sea-travelling  would  become  safer,  and, 
consequently,  more  popular.      But  this  is  not  all.     Be- 
sides the  provision  of  double  engines,  double  screws  and 
double  hulls,  he  demands  a  stringent  national  statute, 
compelling  shipowners  to  provide  an  adequate  and  effi- 
cient  complement   of  men   and   officers,   both   on   deck 
and   in   the   engine-room,   of  every   sea-going  passenger 
ship,  for  safely  operating  the  vessel;   and  no  officer  or 
member  of  the  crew  should  be  permitted  to  stand  watch 
over  eight  hours  a  day  in  any  sea-going  vessel. 

That  is  as  far  as  Rear-Admiral  Melville  would  go  at 
present  in  the  way  of  compulsion,  but  he  would  pave 
the  way  for  further  demands  in  future  by  concluding 
his  paper  with  a  plea  for  the  adoption  of  triple  screws 
whenever  a  passenger  steamer  is  over  20,000  horse- 
power. But  for  the  adoption  of  this  rule  he  would 
rely  upon  the  self-interest  of  the  owners,  and  the  will- 
ingness of  the  richer  classes  to  pay  for  security. 


The  Sea  the  Only  Battlefield. 

Commander  G.  A.  Ballard,  R.N.,  in  the  "  Journal  of 
the    Royal    United    Service    Institution "    for    August, 
calls  attention  to   a  hitherto  unsuspected   corollary  of 
M.  Bloch's  doctrine  that  the  improvement  of  weapons 
will   render   war   on   a   great    scale   practically   impos- 
sible. Every  campaign,  excepting  those  which  are  waged 
by    overwhelming    numbers    against    a     comparatively 
few    resolute    combatants,    will    result     in     stalemate. 
Granting   that    this    is    so,    says    Commander    Ballard, 
what  follows?      All  future  Avars  Avill  be  fought  out  at 
sea.      Military  men  have  brought  their  art  or  profes- 
sion  to   such   a   pitch   of   perfection   that,   given   forces 
of   comparative   equality,   it   is   impossible   to   do   more 
than    bring   matters   to    a    deadlock.       Therefore,   the 
deciding  battles  of  the  future  will  be  fought  out  on  the 
sea.  where  it  is  only  too  easy  to  fight  to  a  finish.    Com- 
mander Ballard  thus  summarises  his  own  conclusions: 
"  Firstly,   if   his    ideas    prove    to    be    wholly    correct, 
and  hosti'e  operations  between  equally  matched  armie.-s 
reach  at  length  a  condition  of  deadlock,  the  influence 
of   sea    power   as    an    alternative    force    in    the    mutual 
relations   of  States  wiil  become   not  only  greater,  but 
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paramount.  Secondly,  if  his  ideas  are  only  correct  in 
a  modified  form,  the  reluctance  to  face  the  sufferings 
of  land  attack,  even  when  it  has  prospects  of  ultimate 
success,  will  still  heighten  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  resort  to  the  alternative,  although  in  a  cor- 
respondingly modified  form.  In  either  case  the  results 
will  be  beneficial  to  Great  Britain  so  long  as  she  main- 
tains her  maritime  strength"  unimpairea;  and,  paradoxi- 
cal though  it  may  seem,  if  M.  de  Bloch  was  even  ap- 
proximately coiTect  in  his  views,  her  influence  on  Euro- 
pean politics,  although  not  herself  a  great  military 
Power,  will  be  enhanced  rather  than  diminished  by 
scientific  improvements  in  military  weapons.  But  if 
his  views  are  correct,  the  tendency  of  the  future  will 
be  towards  the  development  of  the  sea  power  of  other 
countries  as  well;  and  if  England  is  to  maintain  her 
self-respect  and  Imperial  position,  she  must  be  prepared 
to  face  heavy  sacrifices  when  necessary,  or  this  influence 
will  decay."  

Michelet^s  Marriage. 

In  the  "  Eevue  de  Paris,"  M.  Halevy  gives  a  most 
interesting  and  sympathetic  account  of  the  great  his- 
torian Michelet's  romantic  marriage.  Mme.  Michelet 
survived  her  famous  husband  close  on  thirty  years, 
and  to  the  end  she  remained  a  heroine  of  romance,  liv- 
ing in  the  past,  and  doing  all  in  her  power  to  keep  the 
memory  of  Michelet  green  among  the  younger  genera- 
tion. 

Michelet  was  a  man  of  fifty,  and  a  grandfather,  for 
during  an  early  and  unhappy  marriage  he  had  had  a 
daughter,  who  married  young,  and  played  but  little 
part  in  his  later  career,  when  he  wrote  what  was 
destined  to  be  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  his  books, 
'■  The  Priest  and  the  Family."  He  led  a  lonely  and 
unhappy  life,  much  respected  and  feared  by  whatever 
Government  happened  to  be  in  poM'er,  and  hailed  as 
the  greatest  historian  France  had  yet  produced.  But 
though  passionately  interested  in  womanhood,  he 
seems  to  have  known  in  those  days  but  very  few 
women,  and  none  able  to  give  him  the  intellectual 
s>Tnpathy  and  tender  affection  he  craved  for  so 
piteously. 

How  He  Came  to  Kaiow  His  Second  Wife. 

Shortly  after  he  had  published  the  work  which 
caused  such  deep  offence  to  the  French  Ultra- 
montanes  he  received  a  letter  with  an  Austrian  post- 
mark, purporting  to  be  written  by  an  enthusiastic  girl 
reader  of  "The  Priest  and  the  Family."  "You  have 
destroyed  my  faith  in  the  priesthood,"  so  ran  one  phrase 
in  this  extraordinary  epistle.  "  I  am  fatherless,  and  in 
need  of  a  director;  will  you  fill  the  missing  void?" 
The  writer  of  this  extraordinary  epistle,  Marie  de  Mil- 
laret,  was  the  daughter  of  an  English  mother  and  of  a 
French  father.  She  lost  the  latter  as  a  child,  and  in 
early  girlhood  left  home  to  be  a  governess  in  Austria. 
An  accident  brought  her  across  Michelet's  works,  and 
they  produced  so  great  an  impression  on  her  mind  that 
she  resolved  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  great 
man.  It  is  easy  to  picture  Avith  what  delight  she 
must  have  received  his  answer,  which  consisted  of  a 
very  long  letter,  full  of  good  advice,  in  which  he  re- 
commended her  to  read  "the  great  works  of  hu- 
7iianity— the  Bible,  the  Gospels,  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
Cervantes."  The  correspondence  went  on,  sometimes 
with  long  intervals  of  silence,  during  some  months,  and 
tlie  middle-aged  professor  found  himself  becoming  more 
and  more  interested  in  his  young  unknown  friend  and 
pupil.  He  kept  a  careful  diary,  noting  down  all  his 
sensations,  and  this  journal  was  published  many  years 
later  by  his  wife. 


On  November  8,  1848,  Michelet,  having  completed 
his  morning's  task  of  words,  was  informed  by  his  ser- 
vant that  a  young  lady  had  called  to  see  him.  The 
card  of  Mile,  de  Millaret  was  put  into  his  hand.  She 
had  been  sent  away,  for,  like  most  workers,  he  had 
made  a  strict  rule  of  never  seeing  anyone  during  the 
morning  hours.  Imagine  Michelet's  despair!  How- 
ever, the  visitor  had  left  a  message  that  she  would  re- 
turn at  four  o'clock  on  the  same  day,  and  this  time 
she  was  not  rebuffed.  Her  unknown  Director  was 
awaiting  her  eagerly.  Michelet  noted  in  his  Diary 
that  the  young  girl  was  on  this  great  occasion  dressed 
entirely  in  black — "  she  had,  however,  a  pink  rose  in 
her  hat." 

A  Historian  in  Love. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  poet-historian  fell 
in  love  at  first  sight,  for  it  is  clear  that  he  was  in 
love  with  his  future  wife  long  before  he  had  ever  seen 
her,  but  the  sight  of  her  certainly  deepened  the 
feeling,  and  the  account  of  the  days  that  followed 
their  first  interview  is  full  of  human  interest.  The 
grave,  and  even  then  famous,  teacher  of  humanity 
behaved  like  a  boy  in  his  teens;  fearing  to  go  and 
call  on  her  at  the  mouest  hotel  where  she  was  staying, 
he  walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  door  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  finally  made  up  his 
mind  to  send  her,  as  a  delicate  love-offering,  the  second 
volume,  which  had  just  appeared,  of  his  monumental 
"History  of  the  French  Revolution"!  The  young 
lady  received  the  gift  in  the  sense  it  was  meant,  and 
though  by  that  time  her  family,  who  had  heard  of  her 
return  to  France,  were  imploring  her  to  go  home,  she 
resolved  to  break  with  them  all,  and  declared  that  she 
would  remain  in  Paris,  and  become  not  only  ilichelet'a 
pupil,  but  his  daughter.  Three  weeks  after  tbeir  first 
meeting,  Michelet  and  Mile.  Millart  became  engaged  to 
be  married  during  a  walk  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens. 
They  spent  their  short  honeymoon  at  Versailles,  and 
then  began  a  happy  life  of  hard  work,  tempered  by 
simple  sjTnpathy.  One  great  sorrow  darkened  the 
Michelets'  married  life.  In  the  July  of  1850  the 
young  wife  gave  birth  to  a  child,  who  died  almost 
immediately.  Michelet  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
telling  tue  world  all  that  he  owed  to  his  beloved  com- 
panion. There  are  constant  references  to  her  in  his 
later  works,  and,  thanks  partly  to  her  devoted  affection 
and  vigilant  tenderness,  France's  greatest  historical 
writer  was  able,  during  tue  last  seventeen  years  of 
his  life,  to  achieve  and  complete  his  life's  work. 


The  Painter  of  Sailor-Life  in  Brittany. 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  "  Magazine  of  Art  " 
we  have  an  interesting  notice  of  the  work  of  Charles 
Cottet,  contributed  by  Prince  Bojidar  Karageorgevitch. 
The  Avriter  says: — 

"  About  ten  years  since  we  were  at  Camaret — a  place 
in  Brittany  on  which,  even  more  than  elsewhere  on  that 
coast  where  the  ocean  reigns  supreme,  the  sea  seems 
to  have  set  the  stamp  of  its  colour,  its  grandiose  melan- 
choly and  wild  beauty — we  were.  I  say,  at  Camaret,  a 
little  colony  of  artists,  lovers  of  beauty,  and  all  devoted 
10  one  art.  A  newcomer  one  day  joined  u.",  and  .it 
once  set  to  work  with  frantic  zeal.  All  day  long,  often 
in  the  evening,  and  sometimes  even  at  night,  we  saw 
him  scouring  the  country,  sketching  or  painting  studies, 
always  at  work.  He  was  still  very  young,  but  with  a 
magnificent  beard — a  beard  worthy  of  Michael  Angelo's 
Moses,  and  the  look  of  a  sea-god.  This  was  Charles 
Cottet." 
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Cottet's  first  Brittany  picture  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  jury  of  the  Salon,  and  he  was  awarded  a  medal. 
But  he  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  this  result.  He 
continued  to  contribute  scenes  from  Brittany  to  every 
Salon: — 

"  In  the  gloomy  grey  skies,  the  russet  tones  of  the 
burnt  and  barren  sandy  heaths,  the  hazy  sea,  the  pre- 
vailing blackness  of  the  costume  both  of  men  and 
women,  he  was  beginning  to  discern  the  pearly  play 
of  light,  the  infinite  variety  of  tone,  the  splendour  of 
wild  Nature.  This  land  which  he  had  discovered,  as 
it  were,  by  chauce,  so  captivated  Cottet  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  leave  it,  and  his  first  winter  there — a  ter- 
rible winter,  when  cholera  came  to  bring  sorrow,  when 
gales  and  storms  carried  devastation  over  land  and  sea, 
when  despair  reigned  in  the  souls  of  men  as  on  the 
scourged  heath,  the  desolate  land,  and  the  waste  of 
waters  dead  and  grey  under  the  leaden  sky — set  Cottet 
on  the  true  path  of  his  talent,  which  since  then  has 
in  each  picture  asserted  itself  as  that  of  a  great  painter 
who  has  mastered  the  character  of  Brittany — unchang- 
ing,  sad,   and   infinitely  poetical." 


Animal  Life  and  Conduct. 

In  the  second  August  number  of  the  "  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  "  M.  Fouillee  has  an  interesting  paper  on 
"  The  Conduct  of  Life  Among  Animals." 

Instinctive  Sympathy. 

Friendly  association  is,  of  course,  to  be  found  moat 
highly  developed  among  animals  which  resemble  one 
another  most  closely— indeed,  an  animal  which  sees 
another  animal  for  the  first  time  is  troubled  in  pro- 
portion to  the  unlikeness  of  the  other  animal  to  itself 
—provided  that  comparison  is  at  all  possible.  Thus, 
a  monkey  in  the  presence  of  a  chameleon  exhibits  a 
most  ludicrous  terror.  M.  Fouillee  attributes  the  foun- 
dation of  animal  society  to  the  desire  that  every  animal 
has  to  have  round  it  beings  like  itself,  this  pleasure, 
frequently  repeated,  ending  in  creating  an  absolute 
need.  He  considers  therefore  that  it  is  instinctive 
sympathy  and  not  selfish  interest  which  plays  the 
principal  part  in  the  social  life  of  animals,  utilitarian 
considerations  merely  strengthening  bonds  which  have 
been  established— in  fact,  utilitarian  motives,  suppos- 
ing them  to  exist,  themselves  pre-suppose  the  considera- 
tion of  the  advantages  which  social  life  gives.  The  os- 
trich, in  spite  of  its  stupid  appearance,  has  enough 
heart  to  die  of  love,  as  is  proved  by  the  death  of  a 
cock  bird  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,,  arter  the  death 
of  his  mate. 

Two  Dog  Stories. 

A  dog  in  his  relations  to  man  often  does  things 
which,  if  done  by  a  human  being,  would  have  the 
character  of  moral  actions.  Thus,  there  is  the  story 
of  Romanes'  dog,  who  only  stole  once  in  his  life-time. 
"One  day  when  he  was  very  hungry,"  says  Romanes, 
"  he  seized  a  cutlet  on  the  table  and  took  it  under  the 
sofa.  I  had  been  a  witness  of  the  deed,  but  I  pre- 
tended to  see  nothing,  and  the  culprit  remained  for 
some  minutes  under  the  sofa,  divided  between  the 
desire  to  assuage  his  hunger  and  a  sentiment  of  duty. 
It  was  the  latter  which  triumphed,  and  the  dog  came 
and  put  at  my  feet  the  cutlet  he  had  stolen;  that  done, 
he  returned  and  hid  himself  again  under  the  sofa, 
whence  nothing  could  persuade  him  to  come  out." 
As  Romanes  says,  the  particular  value  of  this  story 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  dog  had  never  been  beaten,  so 
that  the  fear  of  punishment  could  not  have  been  a 
motive  with  him  at  all. 


There  is  another  excellent  story  of  a  Newfoundland 
and  a  dog  of  another  breed  who  were  engaged  in  quar- 
relling near  a  jetty.  They  fell  into  the  sea,  and  the 
other  dog  being  a  bad  swimmer,  began  to  drown, 
whereupon  the  Newfoundland,  forgetting  his  anger, 
had  all  his  life-saving  instincts  aroused,  and  proceeded 
to  bring  his  late  enemy  to  the  bank.  Another  story 
is  told  of  two  PjTenean  dogs  in  whom  the  feeling  of 
property  was  so  highly  developed  that  each  of  them 
would  defend  his  plate  of  food  with  the  utmost  valour 
against  any  depredations  on  the  part  of  the  other. 
One  of  these  dogs  was  cleverer  than  the  other  one, 
and  knowing  that  his  companion  was  very  fond  of 
barking  and  making  a  fuss  when  horses  went  by, 
would  often  pretend  that  something  interesting  w'as 
going  on  in  the  distance,  and  make  off  at  great  speed 
towards  it;  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  outstripped 
in  the  race,  and,  returning  quickly,  would  eat  the 
other  one's  food.  This  dog  had  a  consciousness  that 
he  wag  doing  wrong,  but  his  greediness  was  greater 
than  his  conscience. 

The  Pigeon  Punished. 

A  French  pigeon  fancier  tells  a  remarkable  story  of 
a  pigeon  collecting  sticks  for  his  nest,  and  having  been 
robbed  during  his  absence  by  another  pigeon.  Each 
time  on  his  return  he  would  display  signs  of  astonish- 
ment, looking  all  round  in  a  vain  search  for  any  sign 
of  the  lost  sticks.  This  went  on  for  some  time,  and 
then  the  pigeon  laid  a  trap  for  the  thief;  it  put  down  a 
stick  and  then  pretended  to  go  away,  but  really 
watched  the  nest  from  a  little  distance  off.  When 
the  thief  came,  the  lawful  proprietor  of  the  sticks  fell 
upon  him,  and,  with  beak  and  wing,  administered 
terrific  punishment.  The  interesting  part  is  that  the 
robber  only  defended  himself  in  a  half-hearted  manner, 
and  seemed  by  his  demeanour  to  admit  the  justice  of 
his  punishment. 


The  Real  Elizabeth  of  **The  German 
Garden/* 

From  a  paper  in  the  "  Pall  Mall "  for  September, 
full  of  entertaining  gossip  about  literary  personages,  by 
an  American,  we  learn  at  last  who  Elizabeth  really 
is.  She  is  the  Countess  von  Arnim,  wife  of  that 
former  German  Ambassador  in  Paris  who  flung  down  a 
diplomatic  gauntlet  to  Prince  Bismarck,  and  was  well 
crushed  for  his  pains.  Before  her  marriage  she  was 
Miss  May  Beauchamp: — 

"  She  was  staying  in  Rome,  and  her  habit  was  to  go 
often  to  one  of  the  Roman  churches  to  play  the  organ 
while  there  was  no  service.  Count  Arnim,  passing  one 
day,  heard  the  organ  and  went  in  to  listen.  He  loved 
music,  and  the  organ  especially,  and  presently  came  to 
love  the  organist,  whom  there  were  other  opportunities 
of  meeting." 

After  her  marriage,  "the  Man  of  Wrath,"  who  is 
considerably  older  than  his  wife,  took  her  to  live  in 
Berlin  in  a  dull  palace  among  dull  folk.  As  an  ex- 
periment they  went  to  the  count's  estate  on  the  Baltic, 
Avhich  delighted  her. 

The  first  book  about  the  "German  Garden"  was 
the  result,  but  only  when  her  book  had  won  its  place 
m  current  literature  did  Elizabeth  dare  to  tell  "  the 
Man  of  Wrath  "  what  she  had  done. 

Everyone  who  has  read  her  book  will  remember 
the  April,  May,  and  June  babies.  Now  there  is  an- 
other baby,  of  what  month  is  not  said. 
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The  Influence  of  Dante  on  Art.  Snow  Mushrooms  and  Snow  Waves. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  articles  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  "  Art  Journal  "  is  a  discussion 
of  the  influence  which  Dante  exercised  on  the  Art  of 
his  century.      Mr.  Addison  McLeod  writes:— 

•'  To  all  who  know  anything  of  Tuscan  art,  the 
names  of  Cimabue,  Giotto,  Orcagna,  are  household 
words.  Yet  the  ideas  connected  with  them  are  apt  to 
be  merely  scattered  and  vague,  or  else  tue  over-empha- 
sised perceptions  of  some  strong  mind  which  has 
made  one  of  them  its  especial  study.  Let  it  be  al- 
lowed us  to  particularise  in  a  general  way. 

"  Cimabue  was  a  painter  of  purely  religious  pieces, 
with  no  attempt  at  naturalism,  but  a  very  definite 
seeking  after  beauty.  Giotto  was  both  much  wider  in 
scope  anu  intensely  realistic  in  aim:  striving  by  all  his 
powers— imperfect  though  they  were— to  paint  life  as 
It  is.  His  symbolism,  when  it  comes,  is  plain  and  direct, 
usually  expressed  in  single  figures.  Next  after  him' 
comes  Simone  Memmi.  He  has  made  no  advance  as 
a  craftsman,  and  has  only  become  more  introspective 
and  thoughtful.  Then  comes  the  period  with  which  we 
propose  to  deal. 

"  There  is  a  spirit  very  clearly  visible  to  the  visitor  in 
Florence,  and  though  he  may  connect  it  with  no  very 
definite  time,  he  does  witii  one  name,  viz.,  that  of  Or- 
cagna. It  is  a  spirit,  suggestive  but  unmistakable;  be- 
trayed rather  by  change  of  mood  than  change  of  subject, 
though  It  has  to  a  large  extent  introduced,  instead  of 
the  painting  of  life  actual,  the  symbolical  treatment  of 
all  that  connects  it  with  things  beyond.  Even  subjects 
of  a  more  ordinary  kind,  however,  are  given  a  mystic 
turn.  _  We  notice  strange  beasts  about  the  fringes  of 
the  picture,  stray  uncouth  demons  intruding  here  and 
there,  giving  us  the  feeling  that  there  are  gentlemen  of 
their  kind  in  abundance  lurking  outside.  What  is 
the  cause  of  this  new  and  hardly  wholesome  atmo- 
sphere? Where  are  we  to  realise  it?  Whence  are  we 
to  trace  it?  As  an  artistic  influence,  how  admirable 
is  it?" 

These  are  the  questions  investigated  in  the  ai-ticle. 

Mr.  McLeod  says,   in  conclusion: — 

"  Lastly,  why  is  it  that  Art  may  never  be  by  intention 
ugly?  Ought  she  not  to  try  and  influence  moral  ideas, 
and  must  she  not  use  all  means  needful  for  this? 

"  I  think  all  her  acts  must  be  ordered  with  reference 
to  one  great  end,  which  is  to  inflame  our  spirits  by  the 
presentment  of  what  is  noble  or  beautiful.  To  lead  us 
on  by  pointing  to  the  heights  above,  not  to  the  gulfs 
behind;  to  encourage  us  with  the  waving  banner  of 
hope,  not  flog  us  with  our  iniquities;  by  showing  us  the 
best,  to  inspire  us  to  become  the  best.  It  is  at  once 
her  limitation  and  her  glory.  We  do  not  seek  out  phy- 
sical ugliness  in  life:  we  tolerate  it,  if  need  be,  but 
we  do  not  seek  to  perpetuate  it,  to  people  the  isle  with 
Calibans. 

"Dante  himself  was  not  a  happy  man,  and  I  some- 
times wonder  whether  the  world  is  happier  for  all  he 
has  written.  But  this  is  not  the  point.  Perhaps  the 
world  ought  not  to  be  happier  for  him;  but  it  ought 
to  be  happier  for  his  pictures;  and  it  is  because  of 
this  that  men  like  the  Orcagnas  have  failed. 

"It  is  because  of  this  that  modern  Art  has  faied,  too. 
In  aspiring  to  teach,  she  has  forgotten  how  to  praise. 
Her  eye  has  fallen  from  the  star  of  beauty  that  used  to 
lead  her,  and  her  feet  are  floundering  in  muddy  ways. 


Ihe  "Geographical  Journal"  for  August  has  an  in- 
teresting  paper   by    Dr.    Vaughan   Cornish    on   "  Snow 
Waves   and   Snow   Drifts   in   Canada."       Dr.    Cormali 
visited   Canada   specially   in   1900   for   the   purpose   of 
studying  the  forms  taken  by  snow  under  the  influence 
of  wind  and  other  factors,  and  his  paper  is  illustrated 
with     some    very    good     diagrams     and     photographs. 
Snow     mushrooms,     which     sometimes     attain    great 
proportions,      are      one      of      the     most      interesting 
of     all     forms     taken     by     snow.       The     stumps     of 
cut-down  trees  form  the  stems  of  the  mushrooms,  and 
successive  falls  of  snow  spread  out  and  out  from  these 
stems   until    gigantic   mushrooms    are    formed.       Snow 
mushrooms   are  formed   of  moist  snow.       Many  snow 
mushrooms  weigh  as  much  as  a  ton,  and  the  umbrella 
of  the  mushroom  is  sometimes   twelve   feet  across,  as 
a  rule  the  diameter  being  about  three  times  that  of  the 
stump.       Snow-mushrooms  are  curved  underneath  like 
real  mushrooms,  and  this  curving  of  the  strata  of  snow 
prevents  them  breaking  upon  the  immense  strain.  When 
a  mushroom  has  attained  the  maximum  size  compatible 
with  its  support,  further  falls  of  snow  do  not  destroy 
it.      The  pendent  strata  underneath  fall  away  without 
breaking  the   structure,    and   thus   a   snow   mu  hrooin, 
though  it  will  not  increase  beyond  a  certain  proportion, 
seldom  or  never  breaks. 

On  a  level  surface,  snow  under  the  action  of  wind 
forms  waves  similar  to  those  formed  by  sand,  but  the 
waves,  unlike  the  mushrooms,  are  formed  only  in  dry 
snow.  The  length  of  these  waves  is  about  thirty-eight 
times  their  height;  and  they  move  along  the  surface 
at  a  perceptible  speed,  according  to  Dr.  Cornish  about 
two  inches  a  minute.  The  movement  forward  is 
caused  by  the  top  of  the  wave  ridge  continually  fall- 
ing to  the  lee  side.  A  large  flat  plain  is  the  most 
favourable  place  for  the  formation  of  snow  waves.  Dr. 
Cornish's  article  gives  further  particulars  of  the  quali- 
ties of  drifting  snow,  and  contains  numerous  illustra- 
tions, showing  the  curious  snowless  spaces  formed  to 
the  lee  of  obstacles.  At  Winnipeg  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  snow  drifting  up  to  windward  of  the 
city  was  wafted  over  the  houses  and  accumulated  to 
leeward. 


Several  papers  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  for 
September  are  pleasant  reading,  particularly  those  on 
"  Tendon    in    Verse." 


American  Captains  of  Industry. 

The  "captains  of  industry"  described — you  cannot 
very  well  character-sketch  these  dull  automatons— 
in  the  "  Cosmopolitan  "  for  September  are  William 
Rockefeller  (not  ihe  oil  king,  be  it  noted),  C.  T.  Yerkes, 
H.  M.  Flagler  (the  hotel  king),  William  C.  Whitney 
(ex-Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  of  street-car  fame), 
and  A.  J.  Cassatt   (the  railway  king). 

Mr.  W.  Rockefeller  is  quite  overshadowed  by  his 
brother  John  D.,  but,  unlike  the  latter,  he  is  a  strong, 
powerful  man,  and  not  a  weakling.  Like  him,  he  is 
intensely  religious,  and  the  Baptist  chapels  that  he  at- 
tends have  little  financial  anxiety.  Since  1899  he 
has  filled  Cornelius  Vanderbilt's  place  on  the  Directing 
Board  of  the  New  York  Central  Railway.  The  Rocke- 
feller-Vandcrbilt  combine  fingers  a  billion  dollars.  If 
the  Standard  Oil  C-ompany  went  completely  smash,  Mr. 
W.  Rockefeller  could  at  once  earn  a  living  as  a  farmer. 

C.  T.  Yerkes  is  a  Quaker's  son,  though  at  the  little 
Quaker  school  where  he  was  sent  he  did  not  imbibe 
much  of  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  From  an  o£5ce 
he  became  a  millionaire,  and  then  a  bankrupt.  How- 
ever, he  tooks  arms  against  outrageous  fortune  and 
prevailed.       But  what  is   most  interesting  about   Mr. 
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Yerkes  is  that  when,  in  1899,  the  Chicago  Street  railway 
employes  bade  him  farewell,  some  of  them  actually 
wept,  showing  the  hold  he  must  have  had  over  them. 
And  again,  he  will  have  none  of  the  "  too  old  at  forty" 
.superstition.  He  himself  is  sixty-five,  and  we  all  know 
what  he  is  proposing  to  do  in  London:  — 

"  '  Young  men  are  in  their  apprenticeship,'  he  says, 
-  till  the  age  of  forty.  At  that  age  they  begin  to  see 
the  mistakes  they  have  made,  and  the  next  ten  years 
i'orm  the  crucial  period  of  a  man's  career.  Suc- 
cess that  comes  when  a  young  man  is  still  in  his  twen- 
ties and  thirties  is  due  more  to  good  luck  than  to  good 
management.'  !Mr.  Yerkes  considers  a  business  man 
ripe  at  fifty— not  before.  It  was  just  at  that  age,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  he  secured  control  of  the  street- 
railroad  system  of  Chicago." 

Mr.  Cassatt  was  a  highly  educated  man.  and  our 
thanks  are  due  to  him  for  introducing  a  little  variety 
in  this  respect  into  the  marvellously  uniform  lives  of 
American  millionaires  and  billionaires. 


Feeling  Towards  a  New  Religion. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells'  Latest  Speculations. 

Mr.  n.  G.  Wells,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  bis 
Anticipations,  has  begun  a  new  series  of  articles  in  the 
"Fortnightly,"  entitled  "Mankind  in  the  Making." 
The  first  paper,  which  appears  in  the  September  num- 
ber, is  called  "The  New  Republic."  Its  proper  title 
should  have  been  "  The  New  Religion,"  for  almost  all 
of  it  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  what  general  prin- 
<'iple,  leading  idea,  or  standard  can  be  found  .sufhci- 
ently  comprehensive  to  be  of  real  guiding  value  in  social 
and  political  matters,  and  throughout  the  business  of 
dealing  with  one's  fellow-men.  He  describes  his  own 
enterprise  as  an  attempt  to  put  in  order,  to  reduce  to 
principle  what  is  at  present,  in  countless  instances,  a 
matter  of  inconsistent  proceedings,  to  frame  a  general 
theory  in  accordance  with  modern  conditions  of  social 
and  political  activity.  He  maintains  that  no  religion 
which  at  present  exists  prescribes  rules  that  can  be  im- 
mediately applied  to  every  eventuality.  Upon  a  thou- 
sand questions  of  great  public  importance  religion  as 
it  is  generally  understood,  gives  by  itself  no  conclusive 
light.  The  foundation  of  his  new  religion  or  starting 
point  is  the  desire  to  leave  the  v/orld  better  than  we 
found  it. 

Birth  as  a  Religious  Basis. 
He  then  goes  back  to  the  foundation  of  all  religions, 
the  bed-rock  from  which  every  religion  has  sprung  so 
far,  to  which  the  Church  bears  witness  in  the  supreme 
position  which  it  has  ever  accorded  to  the  mother 
and  the  child.  His  first  basic  doctrine  is  that  the 
fundamental  nature  of  life  is  a  tissue  and  succession 
of  births.  Love,  home,  and  children  are  the  heart- 
words  of  life.  The  statement  that  life  is  a  texture 
of  births  he  thinks  may  be  accepted  by  minds  of  the 
most  divergent  religious  and  philosophical  profession. 
Life  is  a  fabric  woven  of  births,  and  struggles  to  main- 
tain and  develop  and  multiply  lives.  The  departing 
generation  of  wisdom  which  founds  its  expression  in 
the  meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius  is  based  upon  a  pre- 
dominant desire  for  a  perfected  inconsequent  egotism, 
whereas  the  new  faith,  of  which  he  makes  himself  the 
prophet,  protests  against  this  accentuation  of  man's 
egotistic  individuality.  To  the  extraordinary  and 
powerful  mind  of  Schopenhauer  this  realisation  of  the 
true  form  of  life  came  with  quite  overwhelming  force. 


although  it  seemed  to  him  a  detestable  fact,  because  it 
happened  he  was  a  detestably  egotistical  man.  To 
others  less  egotistical  the  recognition  of  our  lives  as 
passing  phases  of  a  greater  life  comes  with  a  :?cnse  of 
relief  and  discovery.  The  discovery  of  the  nineteenth 
century  which  has  been  its  crowning  glory  has  been  to 
establish  the  fact  that  each  generation  is  a  step,  a 
definite  measurable  step,  toward-  improvement.  Dar- 
win, he  thinks,  hai5  altered  the  perspective  of  every 
human  affair.  Social  and  political  effort  are  seen  from 
a  new  view  point.  Hence  the  need  for  formulating 
what  he  calls  the  New  Republic. 

A    Republic   of   Better   Births. 

In  future  v.'e  have  to  judge  of  collective  human  en- 
terprises from  the  standpoint  of  an  attentive  study 
of  birth  and  development:  — 

"  Any  collective  human  enterprise,  institution  move- 
ment, party  or  state,  is  to  be  judged  as  a  whole  and 
completely,  as  it  conduces  more  or  less  to  wholesoii!.:" 
and  hopeful  births,  and  according  to  the  qualitative  and 
quantitative  advance  due  to  its  influence  made  by  each 
generation  of  citizens  born  under  its  influence  towards 
a  higher  and  ampler  .standard  of  lil'e." 

The  essential  idea  v.hich  the  New  Republic  is  to 
Iiersonify  and  embody  is  that  men  are  no  longer  un- 
consciously to  build  the  future  by  individualistic  self- 
seeking,  but  by  a  clear  consciousness  of  our  co-operative 
share  in  the  process.  Every  question,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  continuance  of  the  existence  of  the  monarcb.y, 
would  be  judged  solely  from  the  question  whether  it 
ministers  or  does  not  minister  to  the  bettering  of 
births  and  of  the  lives  intervening  between  birth  and 
birth.  ilr.  Wells  passes  by  with  loidly  disdain  tho 
kissing  of  hands,  the  shambling  upon  knees,  the  crawl- 
ing of  oody  and  mind,  the  systematic  encouragement 
of  yelping  imbecilities  that  now  distinguish  the  popular 
rejoicings  of  our  imperial  people.  The  New  Repub- 
lican in  his  inmost  soul  will  have  no  loyalty  or  submis- 
sion to  any  kind  and  colour  save  only  if  it  conduces, 
to  the  service  of  the  future  of  the  race.  If  kingship  has 
been  reduced  to  a  secondary  and  debatable  thing,  so  the 
New  Republican  will  refuse  to  accept,  for  one  mo- 
ment, such  an  artificial  convention  as  modem  patriotism. 
For  much  which  passes  as  patriotism  is  nothing  more 
than  a  generalised  jealousy,  rather  gorgeously  clad.  New 
Republicans,  however,  are  few  at  present. 

The  Failure  of  Our  Party  Systems. 

There  is  not  in  Great  Britain  or  in  America  any 
party  or  section,  any  group,  any  single  politician  whose 
policy  is  based  upon  the  manifest  trend  and  purpose 
of  life  as  it  appears  in  the  modem  vicAV.  Mr.  Wells 
does  not  believe  that  any  Liberal  or  Conservative  has 
any  comprehensive  aim  at  all,  as  we  of  the  new  genera- 
tion measure  comprehensiveness.  Hence  the  New  Re- 
publican cannot  be  a  thorough-going  party  man.  We 
want  reality  because  we  have  faith.  We  seek  the  be- 
ginning of  realism  in  social  and  political  life.  We  have 
to  get  better  births  and  a  better  result  from  the  births 
we  get.  Each  one  of  us  is  going  to  set  himself  im- 
mediately to  that,  using  whatever  power  he  finds  to 
his  hand  to  attain  that  end. 

All  the  rest  of  Mr.  Wells'  series  of  papers  will  be 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  forces  that  go  to  the 
making  of  man,  and  how  far  and  how  such  a  New 
Republic  might  seek  to  lay  its  hands  upon  them.  He 
is  no  doubt  right  in  thinking  that  a  general  review  of 
current  movements  and  current  interpretations  of  con- 
duct from  this  standpoint  will  be  suggestive  and  in- 
teresting. 
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English  Catholic  Priests  and  Rome 

A  Strange  Story  of  a  Revolt. 

The  Rev.  A.  Gallon  contributes  to  the  "  Fortnightly 
PevieAV "  a  paper  which  contains  the  strange  intelli- 
.gence  that  one  liundred  and  fifty  Roman  Catholic  priests 
in  England  have  formed  themselves  into  a  union  pledged 
to  work  jointly  as  a  corporate  body,  by  constitutional 
means  and  canonical  methods,  for  the  reform  of  the 
Papacy.  They  feel  that  the  time  has  now  come  for 
bringing  their  plans  before  the  public,  and  the  leader 
of  the  movement  has  commissioned  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Galton  to  prepare  a  statement,  which  appears  in  the 
""  Fortnightly,"  explaining  the  grounds  of  this  revolt, 
and  setting  forth  what  they  hope  to  accomplish. 

The  Object  of  the  Movement. 

'ihis   combination   among   the   secular   priests   of   the 
Roman  Church  in  England  is  for  a  purification  and  re- 
form of  government.       They  complain  that  Rome  gov- 
erns them  as  irresponsibly  as  if  they  were  South  Sea 
Islanders.       Every  English  Roman  Bishop  is  their  ab- 
■Bolute  and  despotic  master,  being  an  irresponsible  des- 
pot,  who   is   solely   responsible   to   the   Roman   Curia, 
which  is  the  embodiment  of  corruption  in  every  shape 
and    form.        Secular    priests    are    only    money-making 
machines  for  the  Bishops  and   the  Roman  Curia.       It 
is  useless  to  ap]ieal  to  Rome.      Synods  and  Councils  are 
not   available    for    free    speech    or    criticism,    but   are 
merely  means  for  levying   extra   fees.       The   episcopal 
supervision    of   the    Catholics    of   England   is   chiefly   a 
financial    occupation.        The    real    grievance    of    which 
they   complain   is   the    extent   to   which   they   are   sub- 
jected   to    the    unfai"  competition  and   the  pernicious 
influence    of    the    religious    orders    and    congregations. 
These    religious   orders    are   the   Janissaries    or   Mame- 
lukes    of     the     Roman     Court,    M'hose    interests    are 
necessarily   opposed    to   those   of   the   whole   episcopal 
and    parochial    organisations.        The    religious    orders 
contribute  and  control  the  finances  of  the  Church  and 
are  in  reality  the  masters  of  the  Roman  Curia.     They 
are    the    jackals    of    the    Jesuitical    tiger.       Professing 
poverty     individually,    they     amass     almost     incredible 
wealth   as  corporations.       They   pay   their   toll    to   the 
officials,  and  they  receive  back  the  apostolic  favour  in 
the    shape   of   those   privileges   and    indulgences    which 
are  the  fruitful  seed  of  material  wealth.      This  domina- 
tion of  the  regulars  over  the  seculars   is  the  growing 
and  alarming  symptom   of  modern   Romanism.       They 
appear  to  have  captured  Cardinal  Vaughan,  who  when 
he  was  Bishop  of  Salford  wrote  emphatically  as  to  the 
disastrous    influence    of    the    regular    orders,    but    who 
since   he   became   Archbishop   of   Westminster  became 
their  more  potent  bcTftker. 

The  leader  of  these  revolting,  bent  -  on  -  reforming 
priests  declares  that  all  honest,  respectable  secular 
priests  are  grieved  at  the  shameless  traffic  in  bogus 
relics,  indulgences,  and  masses,  which  is  just  as  bad  in 
the  twentieth  century  as  it  was  in  the  fifteentli.  The 
Bishops  and  the  Papal  Curia  batten  upon  the  sim- 
plicity and  credulity  of  the  multitude.  The  rehgious 
houses  now  being  planted  in  every  country  as 
garrisons  of  the  Papacy  have  as  their  first  object  the 
extension  of  the  empire  of  the  Vatican  and  the  revival 
of  the  temporal  Power.  From  them  all  manner  of 
superstition  is  preached  and  propagated.  The  existing 
Roman  Court  is  now  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  unity  of 
Christendom;  it  is  the  tyrant  and  corrupter  of  its  vas- 
sals, and  it  is  given  over  to  temporal  ambition  and  ma- 
terial desires,  to  which  it  never  hesitates  to  sacrifice 
religious  interests. 


A  Reformers'  Bishop. 

Tiic  one  liiindicd  and   fifty  revolting  priests  do  not 
wish  to  make  a  new  sect,  nor  do  they  wish  to  be  merged 
in  the  Church  of  England.       They  intend  to  set  up  a 
Bishop  of  their  own,  the  validity  of  whose  orders  can- 
not be  challenged  by  Papal  theologians  or  doubted  by 
any  Catholic.      This  they  think  acquits  the  reforming 
movement  of  the  charge  of  schism.       They   hold   that 
the  lawfulness  of  their  course   is  justified   by  ancient 
precedent   and   the   regulations   of   canon    law.       It    is 
admitted,   they   argue,   that   in   a  case  of  necessity,   if 
lawful  requests  be  denied  by   the  existing  authorities, 
the  sufferers  may  provide  an  alternative  authority  for 
themselves.    They  propose  to  establish  a  subsidiary  or 
Strangers'  Bishop.     They  mean  to  repudiate  the  juris- 
diction  of  Bishops   who  are  merely  the  delegates   and 
nominees  of  the  Roman  Court.      They  do  not  abdicate 
their  rights  in  the  Catliolic  Church.      They  do  not  give 
up  their  reverence  for  the  lawful  and  pontifical  author- 
ity  of   the   Roman   Bisfiops,   nor   do    they    forget    that 
precedence  which  is  due  by  right  to  the  historii-al  posi- 
tion and  long  services  of  their  venerable  See.      They  will 
ask  for  a  friendly  recognition  by  the  Church  of  England, 
pointing  out  that  their  position  is  precisely  the  position 
and    attitude    of    the    English    reformers    of    the    six- 
teenth century.      They  desire  that  their  Bishop    should 
be    recognised    by    the    English    Bishops.        They    are 
drawing    up    a    definite    scheme    whi;-h    is    to    be    sub- 
mitted to  the  English  Bishops,  with  a  view  to  friendly 
relations   in    the    sincere    hope   of   amfty    and    succour. 
So  savs  the  Rev.  Arthur  Galton. 


American  Democracy  v.  Science. 

Mr.  Carl  Snyder's  recent  article  in  the  "  North  Ame- 
rican Review "  upon  American  inferiority  in  science 
has  greatly  impressed  a  French  writer,  M.  Jean  Jus- 
sieu,  who,  in  "  La  Revue "  for  August  1,  does  what 
Mr.  Snyder  did  not  attempt— namely,  give  the  reasons 
why  America  is  inferior  in  scientific  attainments.  ^1. 
Jussieu  has  but  just  returned  from  a  lengthy  stay  in 
the  United  States,  during  which  he  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  American  universities. 

M.  Jussieu  will  have  none  of  the  argument  that 
America  is  too  young  a  country  to  have  attained  dis- 
tinction in  science  and  art: — 

"  It  is  not  imagined,  I  presume,  that  the  little  Euro- 
pean comes  into  the  world  with  science  inborn  or  in- 
fused? What  is  the  cause,  then?  That  the  discovericis 
of  European  savants  are  not  immediately  made  known 
in  the  Unitea  States?  Not  at  all.  There  are  quantities 
of  European  reviews  in  every  university  or  librai-y  of 
any  importance.  Whether  they  are  read  or  not  is 
another  matter.  The  opportunity  is  there.  .  .  .  In 
America  there  are  as  many  means  of  doing  scientific 
work  as  in  Europe,  or  more.  The  use  is  noi  made  of 
them  that  might  be  made." 

Too  Much  Democracy  the  Cause  of  American 
Inferiority. 

The  French  ^vrite^  has  no  doubt  that  the  real  cause 
of  American  scientific  inferiority  is  the  too  great 
triumph  of  democracy:  — 

"  The  idea  of  the  moral  equality  of  citizens  .  .  brings 
about  in  most  minds  the  idea  of  iutellectual  equality, 
which  id  a  profound  error.  The  result  is  the  '  bour- 
geoigisme  '  (!)  not  only  ot  a  class,  as  in  France,  but  of 
the  whole  nation.  .  .  Democracy   ensures   the  triumph 
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of  utilitarianism.  The  formula  of  both  is  the  greatest 
happiness  for  the  greatest  number,  xnow  the  value  of 
a  principle  depends  entireV  upon  the  person  who  adopts 
it." 

In  the  mouth  of  the  majority  this  principle  has  merely 
come  to  mean:  "  So  long  as  I  do  not  interfere  with 
another's  action,  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  work 
for  him  rather  than  for  myself":— 

"  It  is  easy  to  see  what  this  means  in  the  mouth  of 
anyone  of  average  intelligence;  it  is  the  end  of  the 
spirit  of  disinterestedness,  not  only  in  science,  but  in 
art  and  in  morality." 

Men  Avho  will  not  sacrifice  themselves  for  another 
man  will  hardly  do  so  for  an  idea,  a  precept.  Worldly 
success,  the  money-making  ideal,  has  fettered,  and  will 
fetter,  American  science.  The  only  scientist  honoured 
is  he  whose  books  sell  m  quantities;  as  a  consequence 
the  scientist  must  appeal  to  an  inferior  public,  write 
"  amusing "  books,  but  not  books  of  high  scientific 
value.  The  professor  must  make  his  lessons  amusing. 
Thoroughness  is  ignored.  "  There  is  never  anything 
finished,"  nothing  soigne,  says  M.  Jussieu:— 

"  In  the  United  States,  it  may  be  said,  the  school 
governs  science,  the  masters  govern  the  school,  the 
parents  govern  the  masters,  the  children  govern  the 
parents— therefore  the   children   govern   science." 

This  he  considers  good  neither  for  the  children  nor 
science. 

Other  Consequences  of  Too  Much  Democracy. 

All  these  millions  "  given  "  to  American  universities 
are  often  only  given  because  they  have  first  been  begged. 
There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  choose  as  university  pre- 
sidents men  and  women  with  large  fortunes,  nominally 
because  anyone  in  such  a  position  ought  not  to  be 
troubled  about  financial  matters,  but  really  because 
millionaires  consort  with  other  millionaires,  and  the 
wealthy  president  will  be  better  able  to  secure  gifts 
and  endowments  for  his  university: — 

"  If  it  is  imagined  that  universities  always  receive  this 
money  with  impunity,  that  is  a  great  mistake.  They 
pay  amply  in  concessions,  always  regrettable,  often  un- 
worthy." 

Again,  there  is  too  much  attention  paid  to  athletics. 
New  York  pays  its  teachers  fairly  well,  but  worse  than 
any  other  form  of  work  not  purely  mechanical.  No 
other  State  pays  them  nearly  so  well. 

American  Scientific  Work  Merely  Analytical. 

The  true  scientific  spirit,  according  to  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, is  the  synthetic  spirit,  which  sees  likenesses  where 
the  common  mind  only  sees  divergences.  It  is  this 
which  M.  Jussieu  considers  is  almost  wholly  lacking  in 
America.  Here  scientific  works  are  almost  always 
merely  analytical — statistics,  compilations,  etc.— requir- 
ing an  altogether  lower  order  of  intelligence:— 

"  Modern  Positivism  has  been  little  understood  in 
America.  Two  very  different  propositions  have  been 
cotiiounded:  basing  science  on  facts,  and  making 
science  consist  in  facts." 

M.  Jussieu  concludes  by  remarking  that  nothing  is 
further  from  him  than  to  wish  to  cast  a  stone  at  Ame- 
rica. He  merely  tries  to  explain  that  the  state  of 
science  there  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  social  condi- 
tions. In  America  "  everyone  must,  willingly  or  un- 
willingly, enter  the  unbearable  democratic  mill."  The 
American  professor  must  waste  endless  time  on  social 
distractions;  the  scientist  can  but  with  difiiculty  avoid 
doing  likewise.  What  waste  of  time!  What  strength 
spent  in  futile  details! 


The  Doom  of  the  Naval  Engineer. 

ISIr  Charles  M.  Johnson  contributes  to  the  "En- 
gineering Magazine"  for  September  a  bitter  article- 
upon  the  Admiralty  order  of  January  9  last.  Thw 
directs  that  in  future  certain  machinery  is  to  pass  from, 
the  charge  and  control  of  the  engineer  officer  to  that 
of  the  gunnery  or  torpedo  lieutenants  respectively. 

The  Engineer's  Grievance. 
Mr.  Johnson  thus  sets  forth  the  present  state  of  things 

in  the  navy:—  , 

"  Every  reading  man  knows  that  for  many  years  ttie 
engineering  department  of  the  navy  has  been  in  a 
more  than  unsatisfactory  condition;  it  has  been  in  a 
state  of  partial  collapse.  It  is  not  from  one  public 
paper  alone  that  the  trumpet  sound  of  danger  has  come. 
Every  correspondent  who  has  been  permitted  to  ac- 
company the  ships  on  the  summer  cruise  or  in  the 
autumn  ir-anceuvres,  has  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
played  on  the  same  note.  Some,  like  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  have  not  hesitated  to  '  call  a  spade  a  spade. 
They  have  manfullv  and  impartially  endeavoured  to 
bring  home  to  the  '  man  in  the  street '  the  deplorable 
weakness  and  inefficiency  of  this  branch  of  the  navy. 
Public  men  of  all  classes  have  joined  in  protest  against 
this  paralysing  state  of  affairs  in  Great  Britain's  first 
and  only  line  of  defence. 

"  And"  what  has  been  the  result,  as  far  as  the  Admi- 
ralty is  concerned,  of  all  of  this  great  consensus  of  thought 
and  opinion?  Has  it  .succeeded  in  removing  one  single 
disability  from,  or  of  adding  even  1  per  cent,  of  either 
officers  or  men  to,  this  dangerously  undermanned  branch 
of  the  service?  Has  it  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
chief  engineer  by  giving  him  a  staff  of  better  trained 
units,  although  no  added  numbers?  Has  it  in  any  way 
met  the  need  of  the  engineer  for  greater  authority  and 
more  control  over  his  staff?  In  fine,  has  the  board  done 
anything  to  meet  this  widespread  and  public  demand 
for  reformation  in  the  engineering  department  of  the 
navy?" 

"  If,"  says  Mr.  Johnson,  "  these  questions  were  put 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  they  would  doubtless 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but— "as  a 
member  of  this  overworked,  undermanned,  slighted, 
barely  tolerated  class,  I  not  only  answer  it  in 
the  negative,  but  I  must  go  further,  and  charge  the 
Admiraltv  with  deliberately  sacrificing  the  national  in- 
terests and  the  Empire's  safety  to  the  professional  in- 
terests and  prejudices  of  their  own  class— the  sailor 
element." 

No  Representation  at  Headquarters. 
The  reason,  says  Mr.  Johnson,  of  the  new  order  is 
not  far  to  seek.  All  the  four  Sea  Lords  belong  to  one 
or  other  of  the  sections  to  whom  by  the  new  order  is 
to  be  committed  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  weapons  taken  away  from  the  engineer, 
who  from  their  first  introduction  into  the  service  has 
had  them  in  charge: — 

"  The  Admiralty  have  for  years  set  their  faces  reso- 
lutely against  increasing  the  engineer  staff.  Why?  Be- 
cause if  they  permitted  the  engineer  department  to 
grow  to  its  "legitimate  proportions— proportions  corre- 
sponding to  the  multifarious  duties  which  naturally  and 
properly  belong  to  it— it  would  quickly  equal  in  num- 
bers, if  it  did  not  surpass,  the  sailor  element.  When 
we  remember  that  in  the  present  day  everything  is  done 
as  far  as  may  be  by  mechanical  means— that  is,  by  the 
engineer,  and  that  all  the  sailor  is  left  to  do  is  to  fight 
the  guns  and  keep  the  ship  clean— are  we  not  naturally 
surprised  to  find  that  the  ratio  between  the  sailor  and 
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the  engineer  branches  respectively  is  as  4  to  1?  Again 
I  ask,  why?  Because  command  of  men  means  power, 
and  needs  authority  to  wield  that  power.  The  engineer 
has  no  executive  or  military  authority — he  is  a  civilian! 
He  can  do  nothing  to  reward  or  punish  any  member 
of  his  staff." 

A  Vital  Question. 
Mr.  Johnson  asks,  "  Is  machinery  of  any  sort  likely 
to  be  as  efficiently  handled,  to  give  as  good  results,  or 
to  last  as  long,  in  the  hands  of  amateurs  as  in  those 
of  experts?"  If  the  training  of  the  executive  officers 
Avas  to  be  the  same  as  is  that  of  the  engineer  officers 
whom  they  are  to  supplant,  all  might  be  well;  but  as 
the  order  states  "  that  it  is  desirable  that  this  arrange- 
ment may  take  place  as  soon  as  possible,"  this  cannot 
be  the  case.  A  naval  engineer,  before  he  is  considered 
competent  to  undertake  the  independent  charge  of  ma- 
chinery, must  spend  five  or  six  years  in  the  workshops 
at  Keyham;  then  for  some  ten  years  he  acts  as  as- 
sistant engineer  at  sea  under  the  orders  of  a  superior 
engineer.  After  this  he  is  considered  eligible  for  an 
appointment  in  charge  of  the  machinery  of  a  gun  or 
torpedo  boat.  This  training  cannot  be  contemplated  in 
the  new  order. 

A  Welcome  Contrast. 
It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  Mr.  Walter  M.  McFarland's 
paper  upon  "  The  Naval  Engineer  of  the  Future,"  which 
immediately  precedes  Mr.  Johnson's  glowing  article. 
yiv.  !McFarland  was  for  long  an  engineer  in  the  United 
States  navy,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  much  happier 
state  of  things  prevailing  there.  Criticising  Mr.  John- 
son's article,  he  says  (and  I  think  most  readers  will 
agree  Avith  him): — 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  missed  the 
point  that  the  Admiraltj'  regulation  transferring  certain 
strictly  engineering  work  to  executive  officers  is  really 
an  admission  that  military  titles  are  not  inconsistent 
with  engineering  duty,  and  that  consequently  this  move 
should  be  looked  upon  as  an  admission,  although  a  half- 
hearted and  very  unsatisfactory  one,  that  the  claims  of 
the  engineers  are  just.  In  view  of  the  outcome  in  the 
navy  of  the  United  States,  which  is  well  knawn  to  all 
students  of  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  recent 
Admiralty  regulation  should  really  be  a  source  of  some 
satisfaction  to  British  engineers,  but  it  should  not 
cause  them  to  relax  their  efforts  to  secure  their  proper 
standing." 

One    Really    Strong   Civilian. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  always  careful  to  exclude  Lord  Sel- 
borne  and  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  from  his  criticisms,  on 
the  ground  that,  being  civilians,  they  cannot  do  any- 
thing except  act  on  the  advice  of  experts.  The  present 
fortunate  state  of  things  in  the  American  navy  is 
chiefly  due  to  President  Roosevelt  when  he  was  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navj-.  "A  really  strong  civilian 
has  no  difficulty  at  all  in  getting  at  the  facts  of  these 
technical  matters."  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  differ- 
ence between  President  Roosevelt  and  Lord  Selborne! 

An  Amalgamation. 

The  reform  introduced  by  President  lloosevelt  is 
really  an  amalgamation  between  the  engineer  and  the 
executive  officer.    To  quote  his  own  words: — 

"  Every  officer  on  a  modern  war  vessel  in  reality  has 
to  be  an  engineer,  whether  he  wants  to  or  not.  Every- 
thing on  such  a  vessel  goes  by  machinery,  and  every 
officer,  whether  dealing  with  the  turrets  or  the  engine- 
room,  has  to  do  engineer's  work.  There  is  no  longer 
any  reason  for  having  a  separate  body  of  engineers,  re- 
sponsible for  only  a  part  of  the  machinery.  What  we 
need  is  one  homogeneous  body,  all  of  whose  members  are 
trained  for  the  efficient  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 


modern  line  officer.  The  midshipman  will  be  grounded 
in  all  these  duties  at  Annapolis,  and  will  be  perfected 
likewise  in  all  of  them  by  actual  work  after  graduation. 
^ye  are  not  making  a  revolution;  we  are  merely  recog- 
nising and  giving  shape  to  an  evolution  which  has  come 
slowly  but  surely  and  naturally,  and  we  propose  to  re- 
organise the  navy  along  the  Hnes  indicated  by  the 
course  of  the  evolution  itself." 


British  and  Foreign  Express  Trains. 

This  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Archer's  very  inte- 
resting, and,  on  the  whole,  not  discouraging,  article  in 
the  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine  "  for  September:  — 

"  Three  years  ago  the  express  trains  of  this  country 
were  immeasurably  ahead  of  all  others  for  speed,  fre- 
quency, and  freedom  from  class  restrictions;  in  a  word, 
from  the  genesis  of  railway  travel  till  the  summer  of 
1899  the  supremacy  of  British  railways  was  unchallenged 
in  every  respect.  Since  1899  (July  1  of  that  year  being 
the  exact  date),  however,  our  railways  have  dropped 
behind  in  the  race  for  speed;  and  although  they  still 
offer  the  public  the  most  generous — where  quantity  and 
superiority  of  accommodation  are  concerned — train  ser- 
vices in  the  world,  while  the  average  rate  of  speed  of 
the  same  cannot  yet  be  surpassed,  the  fastest  long,  mid, 
and  short  distance  express  trains  are  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  their  time-tables." 

It  is  the  French  who  have  surpassed  us,  and  the  dif- 
ference of  their  railwaj^s  and  ours  is  so  slight  as  to 
admit  of  fair  comparison. 

Things  We  May  Learn  from  the  French. 
Of  the  French  railways,  says  Mr.  Archer,  "  Their 
punctuality  is  marvellous,  and  when  they  are  a  minute 
or  two  out,  it  is  generally  on  the  right  side."  Secondly, 
the  French  have  made  up  their  minds  that  high  speed 
pays,  at  least  their  NortTiern  Company  both  runs  the 
fastest  trains  and  pays  the  highest  dividends.  Thirdly, 
French  trains  are  lighter  than  ours,  though  not  nearly 
so  much  so  as  asserted  by  those  who  wish  to  belittle 
the  French  railways.  Fourthly,  the  heating  surface  of 
their  De  Glehu  4-cylinder  engines  and  their  steam  pres- 
sure are  much  higher  than  with  us.  Fifthly.  French 
locomotives  are  unsurpassed  for  starting  quickly,  and 
for  the  ease  with  which  thej'  mount  inclines.  Sixthly, 
in  France  automatic  signalling  is  much  more  general  in 
use  than  here.  Women  are  often  in  charge  of  the  most 
important  signal  boxes." 

What  the   French   Can  Learn   from   Us! 

First,  French  railroads  are  like  country  lanes — over- 
grown with  weeds. 

Secondly,  their  main  lines  "  indulge  in  the  most 
frightful  curves,  are  punctuated  by  crossnivers  and 
facing-points  which  would  make  the  hair  of  a  British 
superintendent  of  line  stand  on  end  with  horror. 
Nevertheless,"  says  Mr.  Archer,  "  the  magnificent 
French  locomotives  negotiate  these  obstacles  with  almost 
entire  absence  of  oscillation,  thus  proving  themselves  to 
be  wonderfully  smooth-running  machines.  Consequently, 
it  would  be  very  interesting  to  see  what  they  would  do 
on  our  own  perfect  tracks." 

Thirdly,  their  engines  are  most  unsightly.  Fourthly, 
owing  to  the  use  of  track-troughs,  while  they  beat  ns 
altogether  in  short-distance  runs,  we  beat  them  in 
long-distance.  Their  superior  short-distance  runs,  Mr. 
Archer  thinks,  are  chiefly  due  to  their  more  powerful 
type  of  engine.  He  specially  praises  the  Paris-Calais- 
^laritime  train,  distance  170  miles,  time  3  hoars  5 
minutes,  average  weight  170  tons;  and  the  Paris- Arras 
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train,  distance  120  miles,  time  117  minutes  (61.5  miles 
an  hour).  Mr.  Archer's  detailed  comparisons  betweeen 
the  speed  of  British  and  French  trains,  both  long  and 
short  distance,  is  most  interesting,  and  though  we  need 
to  learn,  v.e  do  not  need  to  despair. 


1  he  Unwholesomencss  of  Distasteful 
Food. 

Dr.  Eomme  has  an  article  in  "  La  Revue  "  devoted  to 
tlie  recent  experiments  of  Professor  Pawlow,  conducted 
u]ion  dogs  whom  he  first  ''  prepared,"  i.e.,  cut  about  in 
an  extraordinary  fashion.  Anti-vivisectionists  had  bet- 
ter not  read  this  paper.  The  gullet  of  the  animal  was 
rut  in  sections  and  fixed  to  the  neck,  so  that  when  it 
ate,  the  food  merely  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  stomach 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  where  no  food  was  al- 
lowed to  penetrate,  the  other  into  which  was  put  the 
food  necesaai-y  to  keep  the  dog  alive. 

The  results  of  experiment  proved  that  the  mere  offer- 
ing to  the  dog  of  food  which  he  liked  caused  an  abun- 
dant secretion  of  gastric  juice,  although,  of  course,  no- 
thing had  entered  the  stomach.  If  he  were  given  a 
dainty— not  merely  food  which  he  liked — the  flow  of 
gastric  juice  was  much  more  abundant.  That  is,  food 
taken  without  appetite  will  fall  into  a  stomach  without 
any  gastric  juices  ready  for  it.  The  Avork  of  digestion 
was  formerly  supposed  to  go  on  all  right  if  only  you 
could  get  thevfood  to  the  stomach.  The  Pawlow  experi- 
ments show  that  it  is  either  not  digested  at  all,  or  very 
badly  digested. 

Again,  the  brain  transmits  its  orders  to  the  stomach 
by  means  of  two  pneumogastric  nerves.  Professor  Paw- 
low cut  these  neiwes  on  a  specially  "  prepared  "  dog. 
Then  he  gave  the  dog  some  raw  meat,  which,  again,  of 
course  did  not  reach  the  stomach;  but  no  drop  of 
gastric  juice  was  secreted.  No  method  of  mechanical 
excitement  produced  any  juice.  And  if,  unknown  to  the 
dog,  without  arousing  in  him  the  idea  of  food,  bread 
or  cooked  white  of  egg  were  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  thej'  remained  hours  without  causing  the  least 
secretion  of  gastric  juice.  But  after  administering  ex- 
tract of  meat  or  milk  first,  the  secretion  was  pro- 
voked. 

Clearly,  says  Dr.  Romme,  in  the  poorer  classes  a  man 
lives  far  more  from  his  muscles  than  from  his  brain, 
i.e.,  the  desire  for  food.  It  is  not  a  bad  thing  to  be 
mildly  greedy.  The  reason  for  dyspepsia  being  so 
common  among  men  of  letters  and  the  like  is  that  their 
brain  is  so  much  occupied  with  their  work  that  they 
sit  down  to  table  and  eat  without  thinking  of  the  food 
taken.  The  pneumogastric  nerves  are  not  called  into 
action,  and  the  gastric  juice  is  badly  secreted.  Now  it 
is  easy  to  understand  why  it  is  bad  to  be  absorbed  in 
a  book  or  newspaper  at  meals. 

As  for  consumptives  with  no  appetite,  and  mad  folk 
who  often  refuse  food,  the  gastric  juice  may  be  set  in 
motion  in  their  case  by  taking  milk  or  broth  an  hour 
or  so  before  a  meal. 

In  "  Longman's  Magazine  "  for  September  there  is  a 
pretty  article,  entitled  "A  Shepherd  of  the  Downs " 
(the  Wiltshire  Downs),  in  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson 
records  the  reminiscences  of  an  old  shepherd  of  that 
most  primitive  part  of  England.  It  is  interesting  in 
particular  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  early  last  century,  with  Ss.  or 
6a.  a  week,  and  a  wife  and  bairns  to  keep  besides  his 
dog,  and  the  clever  way  in  which  he  poached  on  bis 
master's  preserves. 


The  Unionist  Discontent. 

Protests  Against  Mr.  Balfour's  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Balfour's  reconstruction  of  his  Cabinet  appears 
to  have  given  very  small  .satisfaction  to  his  own  party, 
or  indeed  to  anyone  else.  The  most  potent  complaints 
are  to  be  found  in  the  "  National  Review,"  the  one 
Unionist  organ.  The  editor  gives  a  prominent  position 
to  an  article  by  a  contributor  who  signs  himself  "A 
Conservative,"  and  who  speaks  his  mind  with  emphasis. 
His  chief  complaint  is  that  ^Nlr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
has  not  been  made  Chancellor  ol  the  Exchequer  in 
order  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  one  statesman  of  com- 
manding influence  in  the  ilinistry,  should  have  the 
powerful  suppcrt  of  his  son  in  the  plans  which  he 
cherishes  for  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  Empire.  In- 
stead of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  'Sir.  Ritchie  is  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Ritchie  is  inert,  a 
believer  in  shibboleths,  and  incapable  of  thinking  out 
for  the  nation  a  new  course  of  economic  policy.  Mr. 
Balfour's  zeal  for  reform  has  evaporated  at  the  first 
obstacle  encountered.  Lord  Halsbury  has  defied  his 
wishes.  Lord  Ashbourne  has  defied  them.  The  new 
Cabinet  is  merely  a  redistribution  of  places  among  the 
same  old  individuals.  It  counts  eighteeen  Ministers, 
practically  the  same  Ministers,  against  twenty  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  Cabinet,  and  it  remains  unwieldy,  incapable 
of  vigorous  action,  and  out  of  touch  with  the  country 
and  the  party,  which  is  beginning  to  resent  the  appro- 
priation of  all  offices  by  the  members  of  a  small  clique. 

The  New  Appointments. 

The  changes  that  have  been  made  are  by  no  means 
for  the  better.  Lord  Londonderry's  appointment  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  affords  the  exact 
measure  of  Mr.  Balfour's  zeal  for  efficiency.  The  ap- 
pointment was  made  as  if  to  illustrate  the  absolute 
defiance  of  tradition  and  experience  which  is  character- 
istic of  Mr.  Balfour's  changes.  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  where 
his  record  may  be  summed  up  as  one  of  apathy  and 
inaction.  Mr.  Wyndham,  who  is  full  of  promise,  but 
who  never  gives  us  any  performance,  enters  the  Cabinet. 
Lord  Selborne,  under  whom  the  navy  has  gone  back- 
wards, and  Mr.  Brodrick,  who  has  done  little  for  army 
reform,  retain  their  respective  offices.  Lord  Cadogan 
has  returned  from  Ireland  without  adding  to  his  repu- 
tation, and  the  Government's  policy  continues  to  be 
the  negation  of  strength  and  determination.  At  the 
best  the  new  Government  will  be  a  Government  of  stag- 
nation, tempered  by  such  jobbery  as  its  refusal  to  in- 
tervene in  the  London  and  Globe  scandal.  At  its  worst, 
if  severely  tried,  it  may  wreck  the  party.  Mr.  Bal- 
four's lack  of  foresight  in  foreign  policy  is  proved  by 
the  permission  w'hich  he  has  given  to  Mr.  Brodrick  and 
Lord  Roberts  to  attend  the  German  manoeuvres,  which 
are  being  held  in  Poland  under  circumstances  peculiarly 
distasteful  to  every  Pole.  The  nation  is  weary,  not  of 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  but  of  its  inadequate  per- 
formance. 

The  Editor's  Views. 

The  editor  of  the  "  National "  is  quite  as  emphatic. 
New  blood,  he  says,  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The 
average  age  of  the  members  of  the  new  Cabinet  averages 
54i  as  against  57  in  its  predecessor.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  new  Cabinet  will  be  stronger  and 
bolder  in  its  policy  than  its  two  predecessors,  and  it 
has  been  received  by  the  country  with  indifference  or 
aversion.  At  least  half  a  dozen  of  the  old  Cabinet 
might  have  been  dispensed  with  without  any  loss  to  the 
Ministry  or  to  the  country.    North  Leeds  indicates  the 
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d  scontent  with  which  the  great  constituencies  see  the 
choice  of  Jlr.  Balfour  as  Premier,  and  the  complete 
indifference  of  the  Ministry  to  administrative  reform. 
There  is  a  fixed  beUef  in  Ulster  that  slowly  but  surely 
the  government  of  Ireland  is^  being  surrendered  to  tiie 
Koman  Catholics.  Mr.  Wyndham  and  Lord  Cadogan 
have  managed  to  make  Ulster  believe  that  loyalty  does 
not  pay,  and  all  classes  and  sections  are  united  in  oppo- 
i^ition  to  the  Government.  Mr.  Sloan's  election  is  a 
spoke  in  Mr.  Balfour's  wheel.  It  is  a  thousand  pities 
that  Mr.  Brodrick  and  Lord  Roberts  should  be  brought 
into  a  local  guarrel  in  the  Ciernian  iLu.peri^r'h  tram. 
The  Russian  Heir-Apparent  refused  to  attend  the  mn- 
nteuvres,  although  he  was  first  asked.  This  visit  wiil 
not  add  to  the  popularity  of  the  Government  in  the 
country,  and  it  will  probably  result  in  dust  being  thrown 
into  the  eyes  of  the  British  War  Minister  and  th^- 
Commander-in-Chief. 

The  Future  of  Wireless  Telegraphy. 

(I )    By  an  Optimist. 

Mr.  P.  T.  M'Grath,  writing  in  the  "  North  American 
Tteviev." "    for   Augu-t    on   this   subject,    maintains   that 
Marconi,  judging  from  previous  analogies  of  the  Atlantic 
cable  and  the  phonograph,  Avill  be  able  to  make  his  in- 
vention invaluable  for  the  purpose  of  commercial  com- 
munication.    At  the  same  time  he  admits  that  there 
are   certain  mechanical  difficulties   the   surmounting  of 
which    will    involve    considerable    time    and    ingenuity. 
The  Marconi  electric  plant  at  Poldhu  is  now  developing 
a  force  equal  to  thirty-eight  horse-power,  Is  capable  of 
utilising  the  store  of  energ>'  to  the   fullest  advantage: 
but  one  disadvantage   of  this  is  that  when  once   it  is 
stxirted   the   operators   cannot   approach   within   several 
feet  of  it  without  danger  of  injury.    The  weak  point  in 
the    system    appears    to    be    the    inability    to    provide 
properly  tuned  instruments,  or  absolute  secrecy  in  the 
transmission  of  messages;   but  his  chief  practical  diffi- 
culty in  the  transmission  of  messages  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  Anglo-American  Cable  Company  and  the  Wes- 
tern Union  of  Postal   xelegraph  Companies  have  prac- 
tically   a    monopoly    of    the    control    of    the    American 
continent.     If   they    combine,    as   they   are   more   than 
hKely  to  do,  they  will  be  able  to  prevent  his  obtaining 
any  access  to  the  United  States.    Marconi  has  no  land 
connections  on  the  American  side,   except  a  Canadian 
station  at  Cape  Breton,  and  until  he  secures  these  his 
ocean  signals  will  serve   no   commercial    purpose.     His 
evolution    into   a   business   enterprise    in    the   Western 
hemisphere   depends  upon   the   grace   of  the   Dominion 
companies,  which,  if  hostile  to  him,  will  erect  a  barrier 
which  will  necessitate  his  establishing  land  stations  in 
every   hamlet   in   the   United   States.     Across   the   At- 
lantic Ocean  are  now  fourteen  submarine  cables,  with  a 
total  length  of  40,000  miles;   elsewhere  there  are  1,755 
distinct  cables,  with  a  total  mileage  of  149,000  nautical 
miles.     Of  the  total  length  of  189,000  miles  of  cables, 
all  but  20,000  miles  are  owned  and  controlled  by  com- 
panies and  corporations  in  which  British  investors  hold 
Btock  to  the  amount  of  £20,000,000.    The  repair  of  these 
cables    keeps    constantly    at    Avork    forty    ocean-going 
steamships.     In  Europe  there  are  425,000  miles  of  tele- 
graph lines   carrj'ing   1,585.876   miles  of  wire.     In   the 
United  States  there  are  220,000  miles  of  line  carr>nng 
1,118,036   miles   of   wire.       Against   such   a  formidable 
combination  of  invested  capital  Mr.  Marconi  will  have 
his  work  set  if  he  is  to  achieve  success.      Mr.  M'Grath, 
therefore,    thinks   that   the    immediate   utility    of   the 
aerograph   will  be  in  sea-signalling.       "  It  will  under- 
take all  the  tasks  now  performed  by  the  lookout,  the 
fog-whistle,   the  lighthouse,  and   the  danger-signal,  and 


will  accomplish   them  with  far  gi-cater  reliability  than 
seems   to   be   attainable   at    present." 

(2)  By  a  Pessimist. 

Holders  of  shares  in  telegraph  cable  companies  need 
not  be  in  the  least  alarmed  for  their  securities  if  all 
that  Charles  Bright  says  in  the  "  Monthly  Review " 
for  September  is  true.  Wireless  telegi-aphy,  .says  Mr. 
Bright,  cannot  at  present  be  regarded  as  a  serious  com- 
petitor with  cable  telegraphy.  Firstly,  Mr.  ?.rigLt 
does  not  believe  in  the  alleged  transmission  of  signals 
acro.ss  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Marconi's  best  attainment 
in  actual  and  accurate  messages  between  ship  and  ship 
has  been  at  a  distance  of  2.50  mile.-;  under  favourable 
tondition.s;  and  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
surmounting  the  curve  of  the  earth  across  the  Atlantic, 
which  corresponds  to  a  mountain  over  100  miles  high. 
There  is  a  certain  irony  attached  to  Mr.  Marconi  s 
selection  of  the  letter  S  for  Transatlantic  signalling,  fo-' 
three  such  S's,  that  spell  sureness,  speed,  and  secrecy, 
at  present  prevent  cctheric  telegi-aphy  jeopardising 
cable  enterprise.  The  mutilation  of  messages  by  in- 
tervening influences  makes  wireless  telegraphy  in  its 
present  stage  commercially  impracticable.  There  is  no 
certain  means  of  preventing  a  third  party,  or  climatic 
conditions,  effecting  interruption. 

Wireless  telegrapliy  is,  moreover,  exceedingly  .-ilow. 
Skilled  operators  cannot  send  more  than  twe:ve  word- 
a  minute,  wlureas  with  a  cable  the  speed  is  only 
limited  bv  the  size  of  the  conductor.  Attempts  to  in- 
crease the  speed  of  wireless  telegraphy  have  only  had 
the  effect  of  rendering  the  apparatus  more  prone 
to  atmospheric  and  other  surrounding  influences.  Un- 
less a  reliable  means  is  discovered  of  confining  the  paths 
of  Hertzian  waves,  a  definite  limit  must  be  put  on  the 
multiplicity  of  wireless  stations  in  order  to  avoid  a  per- 
fect Babel.  The  superiority  of  the  cable  lies  m  the 
fact  that  it  does  thus  confine  the  electrical  impulse. 

The  real  use  of  wireless  telegraphy  in  its  present 
stage  will  not  be  in  trans-oceanic  communication,  but 
in  communication  between  ships,  between  islands  and 
the  mainland,  and  as  oft'shoots  or  feeders  to  a  trunk 
line.  It  will  also  be  useful  for  lightship  communication 
with  the  shore,  to  assist  navigation  in  avoiding  colli- 
sions due  to  darkness  and  fog,  and  for  vessels  in  dis- 
tress; in  short,  in  any  case  where  mere  signalling  rather 
than  high-speed  commercial  messages  is  required.  But 
it  is  certainly  not  at  present  in  any  sense  a  rival  to  the 
telegraph  cable. 


The  Chinese  Empress. 

Belle  Vinncdge  Drake  gives  an  account  in  the  •"  Cen- 
tury Magazine  "  for  September  of  the  first  Xew  Year's 
audience  given  bv  the  Empress-Dowager  of  China  to 
the  ladies  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  The  visit  took 
place  on  February  27,  1902,  when  the  ladies  of  the 
American,  British,  Russian,  Italian.  French.  Spanish, 
German.  Austrian,  and  Japanese  Legations  wont  m 
sedan  chairs  to  the  Empress'  palace. 

The  Empress  shook  hands  with  them  all  in  turn. 
Of  her  the  report  is  given  that  >he  "has  that  rare 
possession  of  so  much  charm  in  woman— a  soft,  caress- 
ing voice,  supplemented  by  an  engaging  smile,  an  eager, 
obsen-ing  alertness  of  expression,  and  a  noticeably 
gentle  touch," 

After  the  greeting  she  came  down  from  her  throne 
and  showed  a  true  housewifely  interest  in  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  her  guests.  She  served  them  tea  in  a 
little  drawing-room,  where  she  was  attended  by  twenty- 
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five  Princesses.  She  was  dressed  in  a  long,  loose,  sack- 
like garment,  reaching  from  the  neck  to  within  about 
three  inches  of  the  floor,  over  which  she  wore  a  short 
sleeveless  jacket: — 

"  They  were  made  of  blue  satin,  exquisitely  embroi- 
dered all  over  in  figures  of  butterflies,  bats,  characters 
in  gold  denoting  long  life,  and  flowers,  all  in  harmonis- 
ing colours.  Her  hair  was  dressed  in  the  Manchurian 
extension  fashion  and  adorned  with  dozens  of  pearls  of 
various  sizes,  from  a  penny  down  to  a  pin-head.  Her 
feet  were  prettily  dressed  in  embroidered  Manchurian 
shoes  perched  on  brackets,  so  that  she  seemed  taller 
than  she  really  was,  for  she  cannot  be  quite  five  feet 
tall." 

During  the  tea-drinking  ceremony  the  Emperor  went 
in  and  out.  The  Empress  passed  her  own  cup  of  tea 
from  lip  to  lip.  Acting  as  interpreter  for  the  Empress 
was  a  bewitching  little  Chinese  maid  of  eighteen,  the 
daughter  of  a  former  Minister  to  Germany,  who  spoke 
German  and  English  very  well.  After  serving  birds'- 
nest  soup,  fruits,  sweets,  etc.,  the  Empress  led  her 
guests  across  the  drawing-room  to  her  bedroom,  took 
Mrs.  Conger  and  Mme.  Uchida  by  the  hands  to  her 
bed,  climbed  into  it,  and  invited  them  to  do  the  same, 
which  they  did.  "  As  she  snuggled  down  in  the  soft 
bed,  she  suggested  a  young  girl  home  from  a  boarding- 
school  with  some  girl  chums,  for  her  vacation,  and  a 
jolly  good  time."  She  gently  patted  one  of  the  ladies 
on  the  cheek  in  real  lover-like  fashion.  "When  they 
told  her  that  she  must  have  sweet  dreams  in  so  soft  a 
bed,  she  said,  "  Yes,  and  when  I  dream  of  snow  it 
brings  me  good  luck."  The  Emperor  came  in,  and 
laughed  quite  merrily  at  seeing  them  in  their  bed. 


Our  Malay  Coronation  Guests. 

What  They  Thought  of  Us. 

Mr.  Hugh  Clifford,  C.M.G.,  contributes  to  "  Black- 
wood's Magazine "  for  September  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  impression  which  London  made  upon  the 
Sultan  of  Perak,  who  with  his  followers  was  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  Mr.  Clifford  during  their  visit  to  Lon- 
don at  the  time  of  the  Coronation. 

When  they  landed  in  London  at  the  Docks  one  of 
the  Malays  exclaimed :  "  We  be  like  unto  stags  which 
have  strayed  from  the  forest  into  a  King's  city.  And 
this,  then,  is  the  town  of  London.  Allah,  Allah, 
Allah!" 

A  great  fear  and  bewilderment  depressed  him,  and 
considering  the  contrast  between  their  own  land  and 
London  docks,  what  wonder,  says  Mr.  Clifford,  if,  mis- 
taking it  for  a  land  of  devils,  they  looked  round  fear- 
fully, with  the  forest  creature's  instinct,  seeking  for  a 
thicket  into  which  to  plunge  and  hide. 

The  Sultan  had  been  in  London  before,  and  he 
laughed  pitilessly  at  their  fears.  London  itself  froze 
their  speech  at  the  source.  They  could  only  shake 
their  heads  and  ejaculate  the  names  of  Allah  and  his 
I'rophet.  What  struck  them  most,  however,  was  the 
amenity  to  discipline  displayed  by  the  multitude,  and 
the  myriad  host  of  people  that  thronged  the  footways 
and  covered  Epsom  racecourse.  One  of  the  Malays, 
looking  from  the  members'  stand  across  Epsom  Downs, 
before  the  course  was  cleared,  said  that  until  that  day 
he  had  not  thought  that  in  all  the  world  there  existed 
BO  many  human  beings. 

When  the  police  cleared  the  course  the  Malays  gazed 
in  fascination. 


"  They  drive  men  as  we  drive  fish,  with  the  relap- 
cord!"  cried  one  of  them. 

"But  how  is  this  wonderful  thing  accomplished?" 
asked  another.  "  The  police  use  no  blows  or  kicks; 
they  do  not  even  employ  pungent  words,  yet  no  man 
resists  them!  All  the  people  do  as  they  are  bidden, 
raising  no  protest.    Verily,  this  thing  is  a  miracle!" 

Nothing  which  England  had  to  show  them  inspired 
in  them  a  greater  measure  of  admiration  and  delight. 

The  climate  was  cruel  to  them,  and  the  first  night 
they  arrived,  when  Mr.  Clifford  went  to  see  them  in 
their  new  quarters,  he  found  the  chiefs  sleeping  on  the 
outside  of  their  beds  shivering  under  a  silken  coverlet. 
He  asked  them  why  they  did  not  get  inside  the  beds. 
"  Have  they  any  insides?"  they  asked;  for  in  their  own 
countr.v  a  sleeping-mat  is  a  sleeping-mat,  and  bed- 
clothes do  not  exist.  Islv.  Clifford  pulled  open  their 
beds,  popped  them  in,  tucked  them  up,  turned  out  the 
light,  and  came  next  morning  to  hear  how  they  liked 
the  unusual  experience.  They  were  loud  in  their  praises 
of  the  wonderful  invention. 

"  How  great,"  they  exclaimed,  "  is  the  intelligence 
of  the  white  folk!  Those  sleeping-mats  which  have 
insides  to  them  are  a  splendid  invention!" 

The  dead  weight  of  the  bed-clothes,  however,  so 
sorely  oppressed  their  limbs  that  they  woke  with  aching 
limbs,  and  their  bodies  were  tired  before  the  day  began. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  permitted  tliey  resumed 
their  ancient  custom  of  sleeping  outside  their  bed- 
mats. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  Malays  enjoyed  themselves 
very  keenly,  with  one  exception — an  old  chief  who  had 
been  compelled  to  come  away,  leaving  his  ivives  behind 
him:  — 

"  *  Even  the  ground  here  is  made  of  wood,'  he  said 
ruefully,  '  and  the  sky  is  the  smoke  of  innumerable 
cooking  fires.  There  be  three  things  which,  according 
to  an  ancient  saying,  are  the  best  joys  of  life — to  wed 
a  virgin,  to  win  a  battle,  and  to  return  home  after 
much  voyaging.  Surely  the  return  home  is  the  greatest 
of  these.  How  many  days  still  remain  to  be  counted 
before  we  may  set  out  again  for  our  own  country?'  " 

Life  seemed  to  him  in  London  a  sort  of  mechanical 
contrivance,  an  affair  of  wheels  and  cogs  and  chains. 
He  could  see  nothing  to  admire,  and  a  great  deal  to 
dislike. 

The  others,  however,  were  more  sj'mpathetic,  and 
regretted  bitterly  that  they  had  so  short  a  time  to  stay 
in  the  country. 

"  Now  at  last  I  understand,"  said  one  of  the  chiefs 
(to  Mr.  Clifford"),  "why  time  is  valued  so  highly  by 
white  people.  In  this  country  each  day  is  so  packed 
with  living  that  if  a  man  misses  so  much  as  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  never  again  will  he  catch  up  the  minutes 
which  have  escaped  him.  With  us  life  saunters;  here 
it  gallops  as  though  it  were  pursued  by  devils!" 

The  Sultan,  under  Mr.  Clifford's  guidance,  has  be- 
come an  enthusiatsic  Imperialist,  who  is  filled  with 
pride  at  the  thought  that  he  alone  of  his  twenty-seven 
predecessors  has  a  part  in  a  world-wide  Empire.  "They 
were  frogs  beneath  an  inverted  cocoanut-shell." 

After  seeing  the  Colonial  Review  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  he  said: — 

"  '  It  is  a  splendid  thing  to  think  that  one^  belongs  to 
such  an  Empire — that  one  is  part  of  it.  None  of  my 
forbears  stowed  away  in  their  forests  enjoyed  the  great- 
ness that  is  mine;  in  that  I  am  myself  a  portion  of 
something  so  very  great.'  " 

When  he  visited  the  House  of  Commons  he  -was  much 
scandalised  by  Mr.  Lundon,  an  Irish  memoer,  who  was 
haranguing  the  House  more  suo: — 
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"  '  It  is  not  at  all  seemly,'  he  said,  '  that  when  in  the 
Council  of  the  King  assembled  men  should  speak  so 
unmannerly,  and  with  a  voice  so  loud  and  arrogant. 
Such  things  should  not  be  suffered.'  " 

But  he  wag  even  worse  outraged  by  hearing  from  the 
nephew  the  plot  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips'  "  Paolo  and 
Franeesca  ": — 

"  '  That  is  an  evil  tale  of  a  very  degrading  character', 
he  said.  '  It  is  not  fitting  that  such  a  story  should  be 
told,  far  less  acted,  more  especially  in  the  presence  of 
ladies  .  .  .  Why  revive  these  ancient  scandals?  And 
why  should  our  pity  be  asked  for  folk  so  utterly  de- 
praved?' " 

When  the  news  came  of  the  King's  illness:  — 

"  '  It  is  the  will  of  Allah,'  he  said  simply.  '  Even 
our  King  is  his  servant  to  do  with  what  he  will;  and 
I,  who  am  the  servant  of  the  King,  can  do  little  to  aid 
him  in  his  extremity.  But  that  little  I  will  do.  To- 
day and  to-morrow — until  the  danger  to  the  King  be 
passed^I  go  not  forth  from  my  dwelling.  I  will  re- 
cite prayers  for  the  King — to  him  my  eervice  is  due, 
for  to  him  I  owe — everything!'" 


Dante  and  Cecil  Rhodes. 

A  Study  of  Two  Imperialists. 

Dr.  C.  Gaskell  Higginson  contributes  to  the  "  Posi- 
tivist  Eeview"  for  September  a  paper  on  "  Modern 
Imperialism,"  taking  as  his  test  Dante's  "  De  Mon- 
archia"  and  "The  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  C^cil 
J.  Rhodes."  Dr.  Higginson  speaks  well  of  Roman  Im- 
perialism, which,  he  declares,  was  substantially  a  de- 
fensive movement  necessitated  by  the  destruction  of 
four  Roman  armies  by  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones.  As 
its  first  fruits  the  fall  of  Rome  was  deferred  for  500 
years,  until  the  other  races  who  were  its  heirs  became 
partially  civilised  and  Romanised.  Among  its  second- 
ary results  was  the  tradition  handed  on  in  one  form 
or  other  through  Charlemagne  to  Dante,  "  and  on- 
wards to  people  and  places  so  widely  different  as  Na- 
poleon in  France,  William  and  Bismarck  in  Germany, 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  America,  Messrs.  Stead 
and  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Milner  in  England,  and  the 
late  Cecil  Rhodes  in  South  Africa." 

The  Imperialism  of  Dante. 
The  two  Imperialists  who  knew  what  they  wanted, 
and    expressed    their    ideas    M'ith    great    lucidity,    were 
Dante  and  Cecil  Rhodes.      About  600  years  ago  Dante 
wrote  his  treatise  on  Empire,  which  was  substantially 
a  defence  of  the  temporal  power  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the   Churcn,    and   a   description    of   what   he 
thought   the   temporal    power   at    its    best   should    be. 
Dante   magnified    the    office    of   the    Emperor   of   what 
was  called  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  he  declared 
his  belief  that  the  Roman  State  was  proved  to  be  under 
God's    special   protection,    and   to   have   been   used   as 
a  specially  chosen  instrmnent  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Divine  scheme.      Passing  from  Dante  to  Rhodes.  Dr. 
Higginson    says,    "We   find   ourselves   undoubtedly    in 
company  of  a  much  lower  class,  but  no  man  can  under- 
stand Rhodes  unless  he  reads  his  life  sympathetically, 
and  although  he  may   have  been  unscrupulous  in  his 
means,    his   aims   were   suitable   for   a   spirited   young 
man  who  had  not  been  very  well  taught."      It  is  cheer- 
ing that  Dr.  Higginson  has  the  honesty  to  follow  up  his 
remarks  by  saying  in  parentheses,   "  None   of  us,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  have  been  very  well  taught    nor 
have  our  teachers."      Rhodes,  he  says,  had  an  advan- 
tage  over  the   common  herd   of  Imperialists,   that  ne 
saw  clearly  what  to  them  was  mist  and  confusion:— 


"  If  a  great  life  is  really  but  'a  thought  formed  in 
youth  and  carried  out  in  mature  life '  (Alfred  de  Vigny, 
Cinq-Mars,  cap.  xx.),  none  can  deny  greatness  to 
Rhodes,  though  it  be  not  of  a  high  order.  For  in 
early  youth  he  looked  round  and  thought  out  a  plan. 
according  to  which  he  sincerely  consecrated  his  whole 
life  to  a  grandiose  aim.  To  this  aim  he  was  absolutely 
faithful,  sacrificing  everything  to  it,  sparing  no  effort 
and  yielding  to  no  scruples." 

Mr.  Rhodes'  Secret  Society. 
Dr.  Higginson's  dei3cription  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  aims 
is  fairly  correct,  but  it  is  rather  unkind  to  speak  of 
his  proposed  secret  society  as  an  attempt  to  make  men 
mere  playthings,  and  to  bribe,  force  or  cozen  the  world 
into  a  world-empire.  Mr.  Rhodes'  proposed  secret 
society  has  been  much  sneered  at,  but  it  holds  the 
field  to  this  day  as  being  the  only  attempt  that  ha» 
been  made  by  either  thinker  or  doer  in  the  modern 
world  to  recognise  the  great  political  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  the  possession  of  great  financial 
resources.  Dr.  Higginson  says,  "  We  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  the  fascination  exercised  upon  bold  spirit-" 
and  weak  judgments  by  Mr.  Rhodes'  large,  crude 
and  boyish  schemes."  Over  Dante,  Rhodes  had  two 
advantages,  the  gift  of  six  centuries.  One  was  the  fact 
that  under  steam  and  electricity  the  world  had  shrunk 
into  a  small  compass,  and  the  other  that  Home  Rule 
has  been  well  tried  and  has  well  answered  the  trial.  No 
man  knew  the  importance  of  this  better  than  Mr. 
Rhodes.  He  saw  it  with  the  confident  vision  of  a  clear- 
headed young  man,  and  he  relied  upon  it  as  the  very 
foundation  of  Imperialism.  But  despite  these  advantage- 
over  Dante,  Dr.  Higginson  thinks  that  Mr.  Rhodes  fell 
miserably  behind  him  in  his  view  of  human  destiny. 
His  name  is  writ  in  sand,  but  it  will  take  long  to 
repair  the  mischief  he  has  done.  He  had  a  wron? 
ideal,  but  he  knew  no  better,  and  he  would  have  been 
quite  as  happy  to  work  for  good  causes  as  bad  ones. 
The  still  small  voice  of  Comte  was  unlikely  to  be 
heard  by  Rhodes. 


The  Generosity  of  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Some  Stories  by  a  Friend. 

Miss  Ethel  Newmann  Thomas  continues  her  memories 
of  Cecil  Rhodes  in  the  "  Empire  Review  "  for  Septem- 
ber.     She  says  of  Mr.  Rhodes:  — 

"  His  nobility  of  nature  and  simplicity  of  life  ap- 
pealed to  all.  He  had  many  fascinating  and  lovable 
traits  of  character,  but  the  greatest  was  charity.  In 
his  grandest  schemes  and  in  daily  life  he  never  sought 
his  own  welfare.  Some  who  work  for  posterity  are 
apt  to  overlook  the  claims  of  the  living;  but,  having 
large  possessions,  Mr.  Rhodes  was  a  liberal  and  princely 
giver. 

"  My  brother  vividly  remembers  a  scene  at  Groote 
Schuur  when  Cecil  Rhodes  returned  from  the  North 
after  the  great  portion  of  his  house  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1896.  Asked  if  he  would  rebuild  it, 
he  replied,  '  Of  course  I  shall,  and  I  only  hope  that  in 
future,  as  in  the  past,  the  public  will  have  recourse  to 
my  house  as  much  as  ever.  For  my  part.  I  believe 
that  a  great  secret  of  life  is.  if  you  have  anything  to 
enjoy,  share  it  with  others.'  " 

Anecdotes  of  Rhodes. 
She  tells  many  anecdotes  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  D. 
de  Waal  to  illustrate  the  fidelity  with  which  he  lived 
up  to  this  principle.      We  quote  a  few:  — 
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"  Kemarldng  on  his  charitable  disposition  Mr.  de 
Waal  exclaimed:  '  It  M-as  give!  give!  all  his  life;  he  wa3 
always  giving  as  long  as  I  knew  him,'  and  he  proceeded 
to  instance  his  friend's  eager  desire  to  help  others  un- 
asked whenever  he  saw  they  needed  aid.  Mr.  Rhodes 
did  not  carry  money  about  with  him,  so  his  companion 
kept  the  purse  on  trek,  and  the  whole  way  it  would  be, 
'  De  Waal,  five  pounds  for  this  man!  De  Waal,  twenty- 
five  pounds  for  that  man!'  and  so  on  till  considerable 
sums  had  been  expended  before  they  reached  their  des- 
tination. Sitting  one  day  in  1890  on  the  stoep  of  his 
friend's  house  in  The  Gardens.  Cape  Town,  Mr.  Rhodes 
remarked:  '  I  hear  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  is  send- 
ing a  missionary  to  Rhodesia;  I  want  to  do  something 
for  him;  I'll  send  him  a  cheque  for  £300  to-morrow." 
(This  clergjTnan  afterwards  died  leaving  his  family  in 
poor  circumstances,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  came  forward  and 
helped  them  largely.)  On  the  same  stoep  was  sitting  a 
representative  of  the  Dopper  Church,  who  overhearing 
the  conversation  said:  '  You  might  do  something  for 
us,  Mr.  Rhodes.'  The  great  man  immediately  replied 
that  he  should  have  a  similar  amount,  and  the  next  day 
each  man  received  a  cheque  for   £300. 

Kindness  to  Those  in  Trouble. 

"  A  year  later  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  friend  were  travel- 
ling down  from  Beira.  They  had  but  one  bottle  of 
whisky,  to  be  used  in  case  of  accidents.  Coming  across 
a  man  evidently  suffering  from  fever  and  looking  very 

ill,   ]\Ir.    Rhodes   asked   his   name.       '  B .'   was   the 

reply;    whereupon  Mr.  Rhodes  called  out:     '  De  Waal. 

give  Mr.  B that  bottle  of  whisky!'      His  companion 

remonstrated,  saying  it  was  the  last  bottle  left.  '  But 
the  man  might  die!  He  must  have  the  whisky!'  "'  How 
about  yourself?'  interposed  Mr.  de  Waal.  '  We're  just 
getting  into  the  fever  country;  it  may  be  a  necessity 
for  you  to  have  it.'  '  Well,  never  mind,  you  give  it  to 
him,'  insisted  ]Mr.  Rhodes.  Seeing  the  stranger  had 
rather  a  poor  mount,  he  clapped  his  eyes  on  Mr.  de 
Waal's  favourite  pony,  the  best  in  the  trek  party.    '  De 

Waal,'  he  said.  '  you  give  Mr.  B your  pony  and  I'll 

give  you  another.'  And  De  Waal,  rather  to  his  cha- 
grin, had  to  hand  over  the  pony.  This  story  is  in 
keeping  with  an  old  Kimberley  experience,  when  Mr. 
Rhodes  went  out  one  bitterly  cold  night  in  a  thin  coat, 
and  it  was  afterwards  discovered  bj'  a  visitor  to  his 
shanty  that  he  had  used  his  overcoat  to  make  a  broken 
spare  bed  comfortable  for  his  friend. 

Cheques  for  the   Deserving. 

"  On  a  second  occasion,  when  coming  down  from 
Beira,  they  fell  in  with  a  young  farmer  whose  face  Mr. 
Rhodes  seemed  to  remember.  '  Where  do  you  come 
from?'  he  asked.  '  Stellenbosch,'  the  young  man  an- 
swered. '  How  long  have  you  been  here?'  '  About 
two  years.*  Mr.  Rhodes  then  inquired  if  he  had  had 
the  fever,  and  was  told,  '  Several  times.'  '  Do  you  in- 
tend to  stay  in  the  country  and  continue  farming?' 
'  Oh,  yes,  I  am  going  to  stick  to  it,'  was  the  reply. 
'WTiat!  although  you've  had  the  fever  and  all?'  And 
he  gave  him  a  cheque  for  £50.  The  young  fellow 
looked  at  it,  evidently  surprised,  and  afterwards,  see- 
ing Mr.  de  Waal  alone,  asked  him:  'What  does  he 
mean?  What's  it  for?'  Mr.  Rhodes  was  pleased  with 
his  pluck  in  staying,  and  had  given  it  to  him  for  his 
own  use.  Another  day.  when  at  Salisbury,  they  saw 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest  near  a  small  building.  '  Good 
day.  Father,'  said  Mr.  Rhodes,  '  I  see  you're  building 
a  church  here,  but  v/here  do  you  live,  where  do  you  do 
your  cooking?'  The  priest  explained  that  he  slept  in 
the  building,  and  he  did  his  cooking  in  a  tin  shanty 
near.      '  Oh,  but  that  ought  not  to  be,  you  ought  not  to 


have  to  sleep  there.  Why  don't  you  build  a  house?'  The 
priest  replied  that  he  could  not  manage  to  build  a 
house,  as  he  hadn't  got  the  money.  '  Well,  look  here, 
I'm  staying  a  fortnight,  and  I  want  you  to  have  a  good 
house.  If  the  foundations  are  in  by  the  time  I  leave 
I'll  pay  for  the  house.'  The  old  man  '  scuttled  round  ' 
and  did  his  best,  but  could  not  get  the  foundations 
finished  in  time.  Mr.  Rhodes,  however,  left  directions 
for  a  thoroughly  substantial  house  to  be  built,  for  which 
he  paid  about   £900. 

"  Going  up  through  Gazaland  they  came  across  a 
tattered  old  Boer,  a  regular  '  Tak-haare.'  stranded  with 
only  a  waggon  in  the  middle  of  the  veldt.  Mr.  Rhodes' 
usual  eager  questions  were  asked.  'Who  are  you? 
What  are  j-ou  doing?  Where  are  you  going?'  The 
old  Boer  had  lost  his  bullock  team  through  rinderpest 
and  could  get  no  farther.  Mr.  Rhodes  gave  him  a 
cheque  for  £150,  taking  care  to  explain  that  if  he  went 
back  and  presented  it  at  the  bank  he  would  '  get  money 
for  the  paper,'  and  could  then  '  buy  fresh  bullocks  and 
go  on.'  " 


A  Sketch  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin,  of  the  "  New  York  Evening  Post," 
the  North  Irishman  who,  after  being  educated  at  Sil- 
coates,  went  to  New  York  to  become  the  most  influen- 
tial of  American  editors,  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
article  in  the  "  Century  Magazine  "  for  September.  It 
is  written  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bishop,  who  for  sixteen 
years  assisted  him  in  editing  the  "  Evening  Post."  Mr. 
Bishop  gives  a  very  pleasant  picture  of  his  former  chief. 
He  was  a  man  of  perfect  intellectual  sanity  and  intel- 
lectual integrity.  His  account  of  Mr.  Godkin's  deal- 
ings with  his  staff  shows  that  he  Avas  capable  of  in- 
spiring genuine  hero-worship.  All  that  he  asked  of 
them  was  perfect  frankness  and  sincerity  and  the 
possession  of  a  real  thought.  No  man  was  more  free 
from  the  vanity  of  authorship.  He  had  a  thorough 
Irishman's  delight  in  journalistic  rows,  and  would  even 
write  articles  on  his  quarrelling  neighbours,  which  he 
would  never  put  in  type,  but  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  putting  into  manuscript.  Never  was  his  en- 
joyment of  a  row  keener  than  when  he  himself  was  the 
object  of  attack.  He  would  read  all  the  hard  things 
said  of  him  in  one  paper  and  the  other  fairly  shaking 
with  pleasure.  He  enjoyed  these  assaults  because  he 
knew  that  he  could  hit  back  much  harder  than  they 
had  struck.  His  unfailing  sense  of  humour  kept  his 
mind  in  a  condition  of  perpetual  youth.  Although 
the  oldest  man  on  the  staff,  he  was  intellectually  the 
youngest  member  of  it.  No  man  was  ever  less  prone 
to  get  into  ruts.  He  could  not  stand  bores,  and  if  a 
stentorian  yawn  or  a  deep  sigh  did  not  start  them,  he 
would  simply  ask  them  "  please  to  leave  the  room." 
Whenever  subscribers  wrote  and  stopped  their  paper, 
he  used  invariably  to  reply  that  the  correspondent's 
letter  furnished  such  indubitable  evidence  that  the 
writer  stood  in  special  need  of  the  enlightenment  and 
instruction  which  the  paper  afforded  that  henceforward 
it  would  be  sent  to  him  for  the  full  period  of  his  sub- 
scription. 

Mr.  Bishop  says  that  Godkin  was  the  best  and  most 
widely  educated  man  who  has  entered  journalism  in 
the  United  States.  As  a  great  editor  he  stands  in  a 
class  by  himself.  He  represented  the  intellectual  side 
of  American  journalism,  and  cared  solely  for  the  edi- 
torial page.  He  took  but  a  casual  interest  in  the  news 
department.  The  "  Evening  Post  "  under  his  editor- 
ship was  the  apostle  of  intellectual  freedom,  intellectual 
courazc,  and  intellectual  honesty.  When  the  paper 
spoke  it  uttered  the  combined  view  of  the  entire  staff. 
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-which  had  been  arrived  at  in  the  discussion  which  took 
place  every  morning  in  the  editorial  room.  He  was 
an  optimist  in  1884.  declaring,  "  I  have  been  sitting  here 
for  twenty  years  and  more,  placing  faith  in  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  they  have  never  gone  back  on  me  yet, 
and  I  do  not  believe  they  will  now."  During  all  these 
years  the  ke^niote  of  his  labour  was  courageous  hope- 
fulness. But  in  his  later  years  he  became  less  confi- 
dent. His  whole  soul  revolted  against  the  Spanish 
war.  It  convinced  him  that  the  character  of  the 
American  people  had  changed.  His  old  buoyant  faith 
that  in  the  long  run  the  better  cause  will  have  the 
upper  hand  died  within  him,  and  he  saw  nothing  but 
the  breakdown  of  free  institutions  in  America  as  the 
ultimate  and  not  far  distant  outlook.  He  made  jour- 
nalism in  the  United  States  an  intellectual  profession, 
to  which  any  man  of  talent  might  be  proud  to  have 
belonged,  and  for  this  all  journalists  owe  him  a  debt 
of  lasting  gratitude. 


and  national  interest  in  the  development  of  the  country, 
and  every  form  of  charity  and  philanthropy." 

Baron  Shibusawa  has  founded  almshouses,  school-, 
industrial,  and  for  women;  he  has  made  Japan  a  great 
industrial  nation,  a  maritime  pov.-er,  and  a  country 
covered  with  railways.  To  do  all  this,  and  yet  to  be 
the  best-beloved  man  in  Japan,  this  is  no  mean  achieve- 
ment. 


Baron  Shibusawa. 

The  Creator  of  Industrial  Japan. 

In  the  new  number  of  the  American  "  Review  of 
Reviews  "  Mr.  Sams  writes  on  that  great  man  of  Japan, 
Baron  Eichi  Shibusawa.  The  article  is  a  very  read- 
able one,  and  reflects  very  clearly  the  Baron's  well- 
known  views  on  industrial  subjects.  In  the  beginning 
the  Baron  adopted  a  political  career,  and  in  this  "  he 
rose  rapidly,  becoming  successively  Vice-Minister, 
Junior  Vice-Minister,  and  Vice-Minister  of  Finance. 
T^nquestionably.  the  highest  positions  in  the  gift  of  the 
Emperor  were  within  his  grasp.  Suddenly,  he  gave  up 
this  brilliant  life.  Its  splendid  prizes  no  longer  lured 
his  ambition.  He  saw  a  new  light.  ISTot  military 
dory,  but  solid  prosperity,  wealth,  civilisation,  and 
culture  are  the  real  foundation  of  a  nation's  greatness." 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  renunciation  of  an 
assured  political  career  meant  far  more  than  we  can 
properly  understand  nowadays.      At  that  time — 

"  In  Japan,  to  enter  the  class  of  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer was  to  lose  '  caste,'  and  to  forfeit  all  social 
rank.  The  man  of  affairs  was  despised.  But  the 
ardent  reformer  in  turn  despised  all  such  distinctions 
as  empty,  unjust,  and  dishonouring  to  the  nation.  He 
made  the  sacrifice,  became  a  merchant,  and  sank  to  the 
level  of  a  lower  caste.  Tnen  he  proudly  uplifted  that 
caste  by  his  own  deeds  and  by  the  deeds  he  inspired  in 
others,  until  its  members  were  called  into  the  Em- 
peror's Council  Chamber,  and  Mutsu-hito,  wisest  ruler 
in  the  world  to-day,  felt  honoured  in  making  them  lords 
and  peers  of  his  realm." 

To-day  in  all  Japan  it  is  hard  to  discover  any  great 
enterprise  with  which  he  is  not  connected,  and  not  only 
in  his  own  country,  but  also  in  Korea,  Formosa,  and 
China  has  the  tireless  energy  of  Baron  Shibusawa  de- 
monstrated itself.  In  the  first-named  country  it  is 
probable  that  his  efforts  will  result  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  in  the  Japanicising  of  Korea. 

The  Baron  has  been  called  the  Pierpont  Morgan  of 
Japan,  but  he  is  much  more  that  that: — 

"  Perhaps  no  other  organiser  has  ever  been  engaged 
in  so  many  and  various  enterprises.  The  lay  mind  is 
confused  and  dazzled  by  such  a  multiplicity  of  details. 
A  Japanese  admirer  has  counted  and  tabulated  the 
organisations  and  companies  of  which  the  Baron  is 
either  the  head  or  the  guiding  spirit.  They  number 
some  one  hundred  and  fifty  concerns,  and  include  every 
kind  of  business  that  Japanese  industrial  and  com- 
mercial  life  has   evolved,   every  manifestation   of  ciWc 


Are  We  Losing  the  Day  of  Rest  ? 

An  Alarming  Suggestion. 

According  to  the  symposium  vvhich  is  being  conducted 
in  the  "  Commonwealth "  by  Canon  Scott  Holland, 
Sunday,  in  London  at  least,  is  in  a  bad  way.  In  the 
current  number  "A  Printer"  and  a  "  Tram  Driver" 
give  their  views  on  the  subject.  Sunday  in  the 
Metropolis,"  says  the  latter,  "  is  becoming  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  weekly  Bank  Holiday: — 

"  As  I  ride  up  and  do^vIl  the  road  I  see  dinmkenne&s 
and  debauchery  on  every  side.  Fathers  and  mothers 
unworthy  of  the  name,  young  men  and  women  with  no 
sense  of  decency  in  them,  while  on  every  side  my  ears 
are  assailed  with  profane  language,  cursing,  and  blas- 
phemy. 

"  The  effect  on  the  masses  of  spending  their  Sunday 
as  a  Bank  Holiday  instead  of  a  holy  day  is  apparent  to 
the  most  casual  observer  on  Monday  morning:  they  are 
in  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  and  have  to  resort  to  tlie 
paAvnshop  to  carry  them  on  until  pay-day.  I  see 
crowds  of  people  waiting  for  the  pawn.shops  to  open, 
some  of  them  most  respectable  people,  but  because  of 
their  manner  of  spending  Sunday  they  have  to  resort  to 
this  ignominious  manner  of  raising  money  to  carry 
them  on  till  the  end  of  the  week. 

"  To  the  tram  worker  Sunday  brings  no  cessatioii 
of  labour.  Sunday  and  week-day,  feast-day  and  fast- 
day,  it  is  the  same,  there  is  no  day  of  rest  to  look  for- 
ward to,  consequently  Sunday  is  the  same  as  week-day 
to  him  and  his  wife.  He  having  no  regular  meal- 
times his  wife  has  to  prepare  and  take  his  food  out  to 
him.  so  she  is  never  free  to  spend  her  Sunday  as  a  day 
of  rest. 

"  The  London  County  Council,  all  honour  to  them, 
have,  since  they  have  acquired  the  tramway  system  in 
South  London,  arranged  that  every  driver  and  cou- 
ductor  in  their  employ  gets  one  day's  rest  in  seven,  one 
day  in  which  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
their  work,  they  have  neither  to  ask  if  they  can  be 
spared  or  to  show  up  for  it,  but  one  day  absolutely  free, 
and  every  man  knows  which  day  of  the  week  his  rest- 
day  falls  upon,  as  it  would  be  impossible  under  the 
existing  conditions  to  have  Sunday." 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  the  North  Metropolitan 
Tramway  Company,  whose  directors  and  managers 
should  be  called  to  sharp  account  and  exhorted  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  L.C.C. 

"A  Printer"  says  that  "I  suppose  there  are  sti^l 
some  people  who  delight  in  Sunday  as  a  day  of  faitii 
and  worship  and  good  works— but  such  people  are  few 
and  far  between,  something  like  Abraham's  ten  right- 
eous men.  I  have  been  going  about  asking  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  '  What  do  you  think  about  Sun- 
day?' There  has  been  a  wonderful  degree  of  unani- 
mity in  the  answers.  Nearly  everyone  has  said,  in 
varying  phrases,  '  It  all  depends  on  the  weather.'  The 
shopkeeper  sells  more  sweets  if  the  Sunday  is  a  fine 
day.  He  is  nearly  as  many  in  number  as  the  publican 
and  he  keeps  open  on  Sunday  for  even  longer  houis 
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than  the  publican.  '  Sunday  '  to  him  conveys  no  mean- 
ing except  that  of  larger  sales  than  on  other  days.  And 
the  boys  and  girls  that  buy  the  sweets  and  drink  the 
ginger  beer?  For  them  a  fine  Sunday  is  mei-ely  a 
synonym  for  a  fine  Bank  Holiday.  The  town  publican 
prefers  a  wet  Sunday.  He  is  busier  then.  But,  wet 
or  fine,  his  doors  are  crowded  at  opening  time,  and  the 
thirst  of  a  neighbourhood  comes  to  be  slaked. 

"  In  the  printing  trade,  Sunday  work  is  sometimes 
necessarj'.  I  have  never  heard  a  printer  object  to  Sunday 
work  on  religious  grounds.  On  the  rare  occasions  when 
exception  is  taken  the  reasons  are  either  frankly  eco- 
nomic or  personal.  The  observance  of  Saturday  after- 
noon is  the  printer's  cult;  and  nothing  else  must  come 
in  the  way  of  its  exercise.  In  exchange  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  a  football  match  the  Sunday's  rest  is 
freely  bartered." 


The  Education  Bill. 

The  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  contains  two  articles  on 
the  Education  Bill.  The  first  is  by  Judge  Bompas,  who 
deals  more  with  principles  than  witli  details,  and 
writes  favourably  of  the  Bill.  The  Bill,  he  says,  was 
designed  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  infringements 
of  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  and  equality.  Mr. 
Bompas  says  that  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  is  chiefly 
on  educational  grounds,  but  that  it  is  really  doubtful 
whether  the  multiplication  of  small  schools  will  be  a 
disadvantage  to  education.  The  teaching  is  generally 
better  in  large  schools,  but  the  training  better  in 
small. 

The  title  of  the  other  article,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gregory 
Smith,  is  "  Educational  Prejudices."  Mr.  Smith  chiefly 
devotes  himself  to  answering  ^Ir.  Bryce's  criticism 
published  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century."  He  says 
that  antipathy  on  religious  grounds  accounts  largely 
for  the  violence  with  which  the  Bill  has  been  assailed. 

Noaconfcrmists  and  the  Education  Bill. 
The  "  Contemporary  Review "  publishes  an  article 
entitled  "Nonconformists  and  the  Education  Bill." 
The  writer  thinks  that  the  Free  Churches  are  likely 
to  throw  themselves  with  all  their  might  into  the 
usual  course  of  political  action  against  the  Education 
Bill,  and  it  is  therefore  very  important  to  define  the 
object  of  their  probable  action.  The  writer  thinks 
that  the  Nonconformists  will  have  to  take  part  in  a 
great  educational  campaign,  taking,  as  its  object,  in  part 
the  amending  and  in  part  the  reversal  of  the  present 
Bill  if  it  should  be  passed.  He  thinks  that  the  town 
and  county  councils,  if  once  invested  with  their  new 
duties,  will  be  loth  to  part  with  them,  and  all  that 
can  be  done  is  to  restore,  as  far  as  possible,  popular 
control,  and  to  entrust  the  councils  with  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  the  educational  work  with  a  view  to 
the  creation  in  time  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  popular 
system.  As  to  the  clerical  schools,  the  fighting  policy 
of  Nonconformity  will  be  to  aim  at  bringing  all  State- 
aided  primary  schools  under  popular  management.  All 
private  management  will  have  to  be  done  away  with, 
and  a  real  national  system  introduced.  Universal 
public  management,  with,  possibilities  for  catechetical 
teaching  for  those  who  wish  it,  is  the  true  solution, 
and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  common  ele- 
ments of  the  Christian  religion,  in  which  nearly  all  of 
ua  agree  as  it  appears  in  our  Bibles,  should  not  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  of  the  schools.  To  attaio 
this  object  is  the  great  effort  of  the  Liberal  party,  to 
which  the  Free  Church  party  must  concentrate  its 
efForts. 


Was  Mark  Twain  Tom  Sawyer  ? 

The  Rev.  Henry  M.  Wharton  contributes  to  the 
"  Century  Magazine  "  for  September  a  very  brief  but 
interesting  paper  describing  a  visit  which  he  paid  to 
the  little  to-wn  of  Hannibal,  on  the  Mississippi,  where 
Samuel  L.  Clemens  passed  his  boyhood.  He  illus- 
trates his  paper  with  views  of  Mark  Twain's  old  home — 
the  Lovers'  Leap,  Huck  Finn's  house,  and  the  cave 
spoken   of   in    "  Tom    Sawyer." 

It  is  generally  believed  in  Hannibal  that  Aunt  Polly 
was  Mark  Twain's  own  mother,  and  that  Tom  Sawyer 
was  Mark  Twain  himself.  An  old  resident,  who 
"  knowed  Sam  Clemens  when  he  was  a  boy,"  said: — 

"  He  was  a  printer's  devil — I  think  that's  what  they 
called  him.  .  .  .  He  had  lots  of  mischief  in  him.  We 
boys  used  to  go  of  a  Sunday  down  to  the  cave  and  git 
into  all  kinds  of  rascalitv.  Sam  was  very  good  on  a 
joke." 

One  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  boys  was  to 
start  the  loose  rocks  down  a  steep  hillside  near  an  old 
mill,  and  watch  them  go  crashing  into  the  water.  On 
one  occasion  a  mistake  made  in  launching  their  missile 
caused  it  to  strike  the  mill,  and  make  a  hole  through 
it  like  the  path  of  a  30-pounder.  The  miller  ran  out, 
and  lifting  up  his  voice  in  prayer,  besought  heaven  to 
spare  him  and  his  property,  promising  if  the  prayer 
were  answered  never  to  ask  another  favour  of  the 
Almighty  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Huck  Finn  is  a  real  personage,  who  slept  in  barrels 
and  covered  himself  with  such  rags  as  might  fall  to 
his  lot.  Becky  Thatcher  was  a  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished girl,  the  pride  and  belle  of  the  village,  known 
as  Laura  Hawkins.  She  is  now  married,  and  is  hap- 
pily engaged  on  a  work  of  charity.  She  was  Mark 
Twain's  first  sweetheart.  Colonel  Sellers  was  a  well- 
known  neighbour  of  the  Clemens  family  in  Hannibal. 
Mark  seems  to  have  hit  him  off  very  well  in  his 
books. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  know  that  Mark  holds  a  safe 
place  in  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  citizens  of 
Hannibal.  His  name  is  a  household  word,  a  possession 
of  local  pride,  and  they  all  claim  a  personal  interest  in 
their   fellow-citizen. 


Experiments  in  State  Socialism. 

Mr.  L.  Villari  contributes  to  the  "  Monthly  Review  " 
some  account  of  the  State  socialistic  work  which  is 
undertaken  by  Austria  and  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
This  activity  shows  itself  in  many  ways.  It  has  in- 
creased, by  means  of  loans  advanced  by  the  Landes- 
bank,  the  number  of  peasant  proprietors  to  15,000.  It 
is  also  making  every  effort  to  institute  agricultural 
improvements,  and  to  establish  a  number  of  model 
farms,  which  are  also  schools  of  agriculture.  But  the 
most  curious  experiment  that  has  been  made  is  the 
establishment  of  Government  hotels.  Herr  Von 
Kallay  was  very  anxious  to  attract  tourists  to  Bosnia, 
and  as  the  ordinary  landlords  would  not  take  the  risk 
of  building  hotels,  the  Government  has  built  them  on 
its  own  account.  These  hotels  are  plain,  comfortable 
and  well-managed,  and  are  sufficiently  popular  at  cer- 
tain seasons  to  be  crowded  by  tourists,  who  have  come 
chiefly  from  Austria-Hungary.  Where  there  are  no 
hotels  board  and  lodging  are  provided  at  the  gendarme 
stations.  Herr  Von  Kallay  has  even  created  a  State 
watering-place,  Ilidze,  with  three  good  hotels,  a  casino 
and  charming  grounds.  A  narrow-gauge  railway  has 
been  constructed  throughout  the  country. 
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The  Unknown  Edison. 

"  The  Unknown  Edison  "  is  the  title  of  some  pleasant 
etories  of  the  gi'eat  inventor,  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Northrop  to  the  September  "  Success."  As  late  as 
ten  years  ago  Mr.  Edison  was  still  an  undoniesticated 
man,  who  seemed  to  find  his  only  happiness  in  assidu- 
ous work.  Of  late  years,  however,  he  has  indulged  in 
■more  and  more  relaxation  from  his  toil. 

The  present  Mrs.  Edison,  a  second  wife,  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  Miller,  who  invented  the  famous  Miller 
mowing  machine,  and  she  herself  has  decided  mechanical 
ability  of  the  creative  sort.  She  and  her  husband  are 
about  to  patent  a  new  device  togethei.  She  takes  a 
great  interest  in  all  of  his  work,  and  has  acquired 
through  her  association  with  him  a  great  amount  of 
electrical  and  mechanical  knowledge. 

The  Inventor's  Absorption  in  Work. 

'*  An  amusing  story  is  told  of  the  great  inventor's 
first  marriage.  Shortly  after  the  ceremony,  he  was 
called  away  to  his  laboratory  on  an  important  experi- 
ment. He  plunged  into  the  work.  At  midnight,  one 
of  his  friends  called  to  see  him.  He  had  just  accom- 
plished the  object  of  his  labours,  and  was  preparing  to 
quit  work. 

"  '  I  guess  I'd  better  go  home,'  he  said,  as  he  hurried 
into  his  coat,  and  jammed  his  hat  down  on  his  head; 
*  you  know  I  was  married  to-day.' 

"  The  days  of  complete  absorption  in  work  have 
passed  for  him.  His  home-life  has  become  necessary 
to  him.  Though  he  has  had  one  or  two  relapses  of  'work- 
ing fever ' — when  he  steadfastly  refused  to  be  moved 
from  the  laboratory  by  Mrs.  Edison's  persuasions,— he 
has  reached  the  period  where  he  is  glad  to  go  to  his 
home.  Much  honour  is  due  to  the  woman  who  has 
wrought  so  marvellous  a  change  in  her  husband.  Those 
who  knew  Mr.  Edison  best  predicted  that  his  present 
wife  would  soon  become  a  secondary  consideration  in 
his  life.      They  are,  from  all  accounts,  mistaken." 

The  Children  Have   Talent,  Too. 

Even  little  Theodore  Edison,  three  year.s  old,  is  said 
to  have  a  strong  propensity  to  experiment  with  the 
wonders  of  his  father's  laboratory.  Charlie,  eleven 
years  old,  is  Thomas  Edison's  idol. 

"  One  day  he  said  to  his  father:  '  May  I  have  that 
old  car  that  stands  in  the  yard?' 

"  '  Yes;  if  you  will  take  it  away  and  get  it  up  to  the 
house,'  said  his  father,  with  a  smile.  He  evidently 
thought  that  such  a  proposition  would  daunt  the  youth- 
ful experimenter.  The  Edison  liome  is  about  seven 
hundred  feet  from  the  laboratory,  and  stands  upon  a 
hillside,  the  grades  of  v.hich  are  very  steep. 


"  The  next  day  he  appeared  at  the  laboratory  with 
an  old  white  horse,  a  lot  of  rollers,  and  another  boy  to 
act  as  his  assistant.  He  borrowed  from  the  labora- 
tory some  jack  screws,  and  began  to  i-aise  the  car  from 
its  short  strip  of  track.  His  father  saw  the  initial 
stages  of  the  performance,  and  wondered.  He  thought 
that  Charlie  might  move  the  car  acrcss  the  level  road 
in  front  of  the  laborator}^  but  expected  him  to  give  up 
when  he  should  reach  the  steep  hill.  The  lad  went  to 
work  in  a  masterly  fashion,  got  his  car  on  its  rollers, 
and  moved  it  across  the  road.  By  working  carefully 
for  several  days,  moving  the  car  a  little  at  a  time,  and 
keeping  it  blocked  so  that  it  could  not  roll  back  down 
the  hill,  the  boy  gradually  got  the  cumbersome  vehicle, 
with  its  trucks  and  everything  else  intact,  and  without 
even  a  broken  window,  to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
Edison  house. 

"But  this  did  not  satisfy  him.  lie  built  a  nack 
for  the  car,  and,  before  many  weeks,  had  a  suc<essful 
single-car  railroad  in  operation.  He  and  his  boy  <  om- 
panions  experimented  to  their  hearts'  content,  and  the 
railroad  was  kept  in  efficient  working  order  until  every 
experiment  kno^\m  to  Charlie  Edison  had  been  tried. 
This  exhibition  pleased  the  senior  Edison  gi'eatly. 

The  Edison  Home  at  Llewelyn  Park. 

"  The  Edison  home  is  one  of  the  finest  residences  in 
New  Jersey,  and  is  furnished  with  all  the  conveniences 
and  luxuries  of  a  modern  palace.  It  bears  evidence 
of  Mrs.  Edison's  true  taste  and  skilful  management. 
The  lower  floor  of  the  house  is  laid  out  in  parlours, 
conservatories,  and  a  magnificent  dining-room.  Pon- 
derous chandeliers,  bristling  with  electric-light  bulbs, 
hang  from  ceilings  finished  in  open-work  beams,  exhibit- 
ing the  best  art  of  the  builder.  Mr.  Edison  has  a  fine 
library  in  his  residence,  though  it  does  not  contain  go 
many  scientific  works  as  the  library  at  his  laboratory. 

"  The  upper  floors  are  given  up  to  sleeping  rooms 
and  a  special  '  den  '  for  Mr.  Edison.  There  he  works 
out  his  plans,  and  has  at  hand  the  reference  books  he 
desires  in  chemistry,  physics,  heat,  light,  and  elec- 
tricity. 

"  He  is  an  early  riser,  and  is  ready  for  work  at  liaif- 
past  six  o'clock.  His  first  daily  occupation  is  to  read 
the  newspapers.  He  is  anxious  to  know  if  the  re- 
porters who  interviewed  him  -wi'ote  just  what  he  said, 
for  he  dislikes,  above  all  else,  newspaper  interviews 
that  are  not  correct.  He  does  not  like  to  be  mis- 
quoted, and  is  ^villing  to  go  to  any  amount  of  trouble 
in  order  that  his  statements  shall  be  reported  without 
errors.  No  matter  how  busily  he  may  be  engaged  at 
the  laboratory,  he  will  stop  to  look  over  an  interview, 
and  no  one  is  more  ^villing  than  he  to  set  a  reporter 
right." 


The  September  number  ol  the  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine" 
is  particularly  good.  The  articles  on  the  new  Order 
of  Merit,  the  Atlantic  Combine,  fast  trains,  and  Maeter- 
linck's forbidden  play  are  of  special  interest. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor's  sketch  of  ]\Ir.  Balfour  insists 
that  he  is  one  of  the  most  elusive  characters  now  be- 
fore us.      We  quote  the  following: — 

"  He  is  eminently  a  man  who  requires  the  pressure 
of  external  circumstances  to  bring  out  his  powers. 
Left  to  himself,  he  is  self-distrustful,  indolent,  even 
indifferent. 

•'  The  truth  is  that  ^Ir.  Balfour's  standards  of  con- 
duct and  of  judgment  are  not  those  of  the  ordinary 
man.  It  is  at  once  a  virtue  and  a  defect  that  he  has 
not   the   typical   politician's   temperament   or   mind   or 
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point  of  view.  Things  that  other  people  consider  im- 
portant he  considers  of  little  moment. 

"  In  that  home  in  Scotland,  in  Scotch  mist  and 
mountain,  in  Scotch  seriousness  and  spirituahty,  the 
roots  of  ^fr.  Balfour's  being  really  lie." 

Professor  R.  ^leldola's  paper  treats  of  the  way  in- 
sects avoid  destruction  by  taking  on  the  colours  whicli 
will  make  them  most  diiSicult  to  detect  in  the  places 
they  frequent.  The  extraordinary  resemblance  be- 
tween insects  of  really  quite  different  species  is  brought 
about  solely  by  natural  selection.  The  advantage  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  mimicking  insect  is  one  much 
preyed  upon,  and  the  mimicked  is  one  exempt  from 
persecution.  '  The  article  does  not  lend  itself  well  to 
summarisation,  but   is  of  much  interest. 
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The  Fortnightly  Review. 

The  "Fortnightly  Review'  is  a  good  readable  number, 
but,  wath  the  exception  of  the  article  on  '"  The  In- 
compatibles  "  and  the  beginning  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells' 
series  of  papers  on  "  Mankind  in  the  Making,"  there  is 
no  article  of  exceptional  importance. 

The  Shifting  Foundations  of  European  Peace. 

"  Diplomaticus  "  writes  one  of  his  characteristic,  well- 
informed,  and  somewhat  alarmist  articles  on  the  deepen- 
ing unrest  of  Europe.  He  says  that  the  Bismarckian 
Triple  Alliance  made  for  peace  because  it  was  a  coalition 
of  the  "  Haves."  The  new  Triple  Alliance  of  Russia, 
Italy  and  France  will  be  a  combination  of  the  "  Have 
Nots."  Italy  and  France  are  contemplating  partition 
in  North  Africa,  the  revanche  is  reviving  in  France, 
and  we  must  be  prepared  in  the  near  future,  if  not 
for  an  actual  catastrophe,  at  any  rate  for  an  era  of 
excitability  and  unrest.  The  "  Have  ISTots  "  are  no 
longer  deterred  from  war  by  the  certainty  of  defeat. 
Hence  they  will  be  less  consistently  conciliatory  in  the 
future,  less  prudent,  less  averse  to  dangerous  intrigues 
and  adventures  of  the  Fashoda  type. 

Hermann   Sudermann. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  writing  upon  Hermann  Sudermann's 
new  play,  "  Es  Lebe  das  Leben,"  exhausts  his  resources 
of  eulogj'.  The  play  marks  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
author's  genius.  He  says  that  his  inspiration  is  es- 
sentially spiritual,  like  that  of  Nature  herself.  He  has 
far  more  in  common  with  Euripides  than  any  dramatist 
of  our  time.  Through  his  work  is  that  deep  underlying 
thought  of  the  Greek  drama  that  in  the  moral  world 
law  rules,  law  fenced  about,  as  all  law  is,  by  penalties. 
This  is  the  deep  verity  which  informs  his  pages. 

An  Appeal  to  Workmen. 
Mr.  J.  Holt  Schooling  writes  a  letter  to  the  workmen 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  he  invites  London  and 
provincial  papers  to  reprint.  His  object  is  to  ask  them 
one  or  two  straight  questions,  the  first  being,  "  Is  there 
not  a  tendency  in  too  many  of  you  to  take  your  work 
easily?"  Secondly,  "  Do  you  need  so  many  strikes?" 
Thirdly,  "  Why  should  you  drink  twice  as  much  as  the 
American  working-man  ?" 

Paardeberg. 
Mr.  Perceval  Landon  writes  a  picturesque,  brief  paper 
describing  the  first  crushing  blow  which  overtook  the 
Boer  forces.  Apart  from  his  description  of  French's 
ride  and  Cronje's  retreat,  the  most  interesting  in  his 
paper,  although  probably  not  in  the  least  accurate,  is 
the  passage  in  which  he  says  that  Paardeberg  was 
hardly  less  than  the  scotching  of  the  Christianity  of  an 
entire  nation.  When  Cronje  lost  the  race  to  the  river 
it  Avas  to  the  Boers  as  if  God's  arm  had  broken.  He 
notes  that  February  11,  the  day  set  apart  in  England 
for  prayer  and  intercession,  was  the  day  upon  which 
French  started  upon  his  march,  and  the  effect  upon  the 
Boers  was  overwhelming.  They  felt,  without  the  least 
affectation,  that  this  day  of  intercession  was  the  most 
terrible,  as  well  as  the  least  expected,  weapon  that 
the  English  would  use,  and  even  among  the  most  irre- 
ligious ran  a  sudden  foreboding  of  ill. 


Our  Defenceless  Cables. 

Mr.  P.  T.  McGrath  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
if  we  were  involved  in  war,  the  most  vulnerable  point 
in  our  lines  of  defence  would  be  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, Avhere  the  Atlantic  cables  could  be  seized 
and  severed  by  a  French  cruiser  from  St.  Pierre  two 
days  before  a  British  cruiser  could  reach  the  spot,  either 
from  Halifax  or  from  Queenstown.  He  maintains,  there- 
fore, that  the  Imperial  Government  should  establish  a 
cable  depot  at  St.  John's,  and  maintain  a  small  party 
of  expert  repairers  with  a  complete  outfit  for  the  work, 
and  a  local  steamer  held  in  constant  readiness  for 
repairing  the  lines  whenever  occasion  arose.  But  as 
he  goes  on  to  state  that  all  the  cable  companies  retain 
repair  ships  in  Newfoundland  waters  most  of  the  year, 
it  is  not  quite  clear  why  the  Imperial  Government 
should  do  the  same.  More  practical  is  his  suggestion 
that  St.  John's  should  be  converted  into  a  naval  base. 
He  thinks  the  laying  of  the  Pacific  cable  increases  the 
urgency  of  the  precautionary  measures  which  he  re- 
commends. 

Other  Articles. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  other  articles  is  Pro- 
fessor Angelo  Heilprin's,  entitled  "Mont  Pelee  in  its 
Might."  Professor  Heilprin  ascended  ]\Iont  Pelee 
shortly  after  the  eruption  which  destroyed  St.  Pierre. 
He  says  that  the  death-dealing  cloud  was  mainly  com- 
posed of  a  heavy  carbon  gas,  but  that  the  state  of  the 
buildings  proves  also  that  a  tornado  was  caused.  Elec- 
trical explosions  seem  to  have  completed  the  work.  Mr. 
G.  Byng  writes  a  paper  on  "  Fiscal  Problems  of  To- 
day," in  which  he  repeats  the  cry  for  protection. 
There  are  two  articles  on  the  Education  Bill,  one  by 
Judge  Bompas,  the  other  bv  the  Rev.  J.  Gregory 
Smith. 


The  Monthly  Review. 

The  "  Monthly  Review  "  for  September  is  a  good  and 
interesting  number.  An  editorial  appeai-s  on  Our 
Public  Schools,  M.  L.  Villari  writes  on  "  Austria-Hun- 
gary's Colonial  Experiment,"  Mr.  H.  Ricardo  on  "  Bet- 
terment of  London,"  and  Mr.  Charles  Bright  on  "Possi- 
bilities of  Wireless  Telegraphy."  Mr.  Julian  Corbett 
pubhshes  the  third  instalment  of  his  papers  on  "Educa- 
tion in  the  Navy."      Mr.  Corbett  says:— 

"  The  direction  of  naval  education— not  only  of  ofla- 
cers,  but  in  all  its  branches— is  assigned  to  the  Second 
Naval  Lord.  Along  with  this  vast  and  intricate  sub- 
ject he  is  also  responsible  for  such  trifles  as  Manning 
the  Fleet;  Mobilisation  of  the  Fleet  and  of  Reserves  so 
far  as  relates  to  personnel;  Royal  Marines;  Steam  Re- 
serve as  regards  officers  and  men;  Coast  Guard;  Royal 
Naval  Reserve;  Naval  Volunteers;  Interpreters; 
Medals;  appointments  of  all  ranks  from  Lieutenant* 
down  to  Boatswains,  including  Engineers;  Deserters; 
Character,  Conduct,  and  Badge  Questions;  Naval 
Prisons;  and  Minor  Collisions.  How  any  man  can  be 
expected  to  give  adequate  attention  to  this  distracting 
complexity  of  work  and  at  the  same  time  originate  and 
carry  through  radical  reforms  in  any  part  of  it  need- 
no  argument.  Anyone  can  see  it  for  himself.  Until  wp 
are  willing  to  give  the  First  Lord  an  adequate  staff 
nothing  can  be  done." 
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French  Canada. 

M.  Henri  Bourassa,  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Par- 
hament,  contributes  an  article  on  "  The  French  Cana- 
dian," in  which  he  says  that  the  present  position  of  the 
French  Canadian  is  as  much  due  to  his  o-\vn  efforts 
and  to  outside  circumstances  as  to  the  generosity  of  the 
British  Government  or  the  English-speaking  majority 
in  Canada.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  assurance  given 
to  him  that  his  national  and  religious  privileges  wouM 
be  respected,  he  would  have  joined  the  rebels  in  1774 
or  the  American  Republic  in  1812,  and  the  power  of 
England  would  have  been  extinct  on  the  Continent  of 
America. 

The  Hittite  Inscriptions. 

Professor  Sayce  has  an  interesting  paper  on  "  The 
Hittite  Inscriptions,"  in  which  he  describes  the  first 
successes  made  in  their  decipherment.  Nothing  verj' 
interesting  has  yet  been  interpreted,  but  Mr.  Sayce 
says  that  the  language  revealed  is  extraordinarily  like 
Greek.  The  only  explanation  he  can  give  of  this  is 
that  Greek  may  really  be  a  mixed  language,  the  pro- 
duct of  early  contact  on  the  part  of  an  Indo-European 
dialect  with  the  native  languages  of  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor. 

Other  Articles. 

Among  the  other  contributions  the  most  interesting 
is  the  third  instalment  of  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison's 
"  Painters  of  Japan,"  illustrated  as  usual  with  excel- 
lent reproductions,  many  of  them  from  Mr.  Morrison's 
own  collection.  Mr.  R.  A.  Streatfeild  contributes  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  late  Samuel  Butler.  Mr.  George 
Paston  details  "  A  Bumey  Friendship  "  with  much  in- 
teresting correspondence.  And  finally,  there  is  a 
story,  a  dialogue  in  his  latest  manner — and  poor  at 
that — by  Mr.  Kipling. 


The  American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews. 

The  "  American  Review  of  Re^'^ews  "  for  September 
is  very  largely  occupied  with  discussions  on  economic 
questions.  Mr.  W.  R.  Draper  discusses  the  American 
farmer's  iDalance-sheet  for  1902.  He  thinks  that  while 
farming  is  yielding  large  profits  to  the  owners,  farm 
workers,  of  whom  there  are  a  million  and  a  half  in  the 
United  States,  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  profits  of 
their  employers.  There  is  a  page  devoted  to  an  ac- 
count of  a  wonderful  auto-harvester  and  thresher  now 
at  work  on  the  Pacific  slope.  It  is  propelled  by  a 
thirty  horse-power  engine,  cuts  a  swathe  36  feet  wide, 
and  threshes,  gleans  and  sacks  the  corn.  It  weighs 
over  a  hundred  tons,  and  cuts  and  threshes  as  much  as 
a  hundred  acres  a  day. 

Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North  describes  the  result  of  the  twelfth 
census  of  manufactures  taken  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  paper  cramfull  of  statistics,  bringing  to  light  much 
curious  information  on  all  manner  of  subjects.  Among 
other  things,  it  would  appear  that  in  1900  only  8  pei- 
cent,  of  the  persons  employed  in  manufacturmg  indus- 
tries were  controlled  by  Trusts  or  corporations. 

The  American  Migration  to  Canada. 
;Mr.  Warman  gives  some  particulars  concerning  the 
American  migration  to  Canada,  and  says  that  social 
and  industrial  reasons  alone  dictate  the  migration. 
Americans  have  discovered  that  Canada  is  equally  free 
as.  if  not  more  free  than,  the  United  States.  The 
settlement  of  Canada's  vacant  lands  has  fairly  begun. 
Manitoba  has  2.5.000.000  acres  of  cultivable  land,  of 
which  onlv  3.000.000  were  last  year  under  crop,  but  the 


yield  of  ofie-eighth  of  this  territory  blocked  the  rail- 
ways for  months.  Last  year  20,000  Americans  crossed 
the  border,  but  in  the  first  four  months  of  this  year 
the  number  of  immigrants  from  the  United  States  was 
11,480.  Before  long  the  majority  of  the  settlers  in  the 
Great  North-West  districts  will  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Uses  of  Nitrogen. 
Mr.  T.  C.  Martin  contributes  an  article  upon  the 
possibility  of  extracting  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
It  is  not  only  in  agriculture,  but  in  manufacture  and  in 
war,  that  nitrogen  is  indispensable.  The  United  States 
consumes  over  100,000  tons  of  nitric  acid  every  year. 
Messrs.  Bradley  and  Lovejoy  have  constructed  a  nitrify- 
ing chamber  in  which  a  large  number  of  electric  flames 
are  produced  in  a  confined  space  through  which  a 
regulated  amount  of  air  flows  past  continuously.  The 
air  emerges  from  this  chamber  laden  with  nitric  oxides 
and  peroxides.  By  this  means  they  claim  that  they 
can  produce  nitric  acid,  which  is  now  selling  at  2id.  a 
pound,  at  less  than  a  penny.  As  there  are  seven  tons  of 
nitrogen  weighing  down  every  square  yard  of  the 
earth's  surface,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  supply  of  nitro- 
gen running  short. 


The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After. 

The  Hon.  John  Fortescue,  a  Devonshire  gentleman, 
undertakes  the  defence  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller  in  a 
long  article  entitled  "  Some  Blunders  and  a  Scapegoat." 
The  interest  in  the  subject  is  past,  excepting  for  the 
personal  friends   of  the   General  in   question. 

With  the  Boers  in  Natal. 
Bavon  A.  von  ^Slaltzau  writes  a  ver>-  interesting  ar- 
ticle, describing  his  experiences  as  a  German  volunteer 
with  the  Boers  in  Natal.  He  confirms  everything 
that  has  been  said  as  to  General  Buller's  monstrous 
exaggeration  of  the  numbers  of  the  troops  opposed  to 
him.  He  says  that  the  Boer  position  at  Colenso  wa-< 
absolutely  impregnable,  but  General  Buller  had  20.000 
men  against  l.-oOO.  He  lost  1.000,  and  the  Boers  lost 
three  killed  and  eight  wounded.  He  vouches  for  the 
fact  that  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  orders  were  given 
to  the  Boers  to  cea.se  firing,  as  it  was  an  unchristian 
and  inhuman  thing  to  continue  the  slaughter  of  men 
who  were  helpless  and  defenceless.  Buller  was  quite 
sure  that  he  had  20.000  Boers  against  him  at  Colenso. 
In  reality,  in  all  Natal  there  were  only  13,000  Boers  at 
that  time.  The  whole  line  from  Colenso  to  Van  Ree 
nen's  Pass., a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles,  was  held  by 
7.000  men.'  He  says  the  Boers  made  no  trenches 
whatever  at  Colenso:  they  simply  lay  behind  the  boul- 
ders. Baron  von  Maltzan  concludes  his  paper  with 
an  interesting  account  of  how  he,  Judge  Koch,  and 
Dr.  Krause  conspired  together  to  save  the  mines  from 
destruction.  Mr.  Kruger  had  given  official  orders  that 
they  should  be  preserved,  but  privately  had  given  or- 
ders that  they  should  be  blown  up. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann  on  New  Zealand. 
]Mr.  Tom  Mann  has  been  seven  months  in  New  Zea- 
land, and  he  is  not  enthusiastic  about  its  climate.  In 
some  places  fog  is  more  general  than  in  London. 
Wages  are  higher  than  at  home,  but  25  per  cent,  of  this 
must  be  deducted  as  decreased  purchasing  power.  Rent 
is  very  high,  and  the  climate  is  by  no  means  so  idyllic 
as  people  represent.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
fewer  stoppages  of  work  from  strikes  than  in  any 
other  country,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsorv  arbitration  which,  however,  he  says,  is  by  no 
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iiiems  working  quite  smoothly.  It  is  quite  on  the 
cards  that  the  men  may  take  action  for  its  repeal, 
and  that  the  employers  may  be  found  defending  it. 
He  is  pleased  with  the  New  Zealand  Factory  Act, 
chiefly  because  it  forbids  any  boy  or  girl  with  a  less 
wape  than  5s.  a  week  being  employed,  and  also  because 
it  fixes  the  hours  of  adult  males  at  forty-eight  per 
week,  and  those  of  women  at  forty-five.  He  is  glad  to 
find  that  the  railways  are  in  the  hands  of  the  State, 
and  that  the  people,  having  one  person  one  vote,  and 
all  elections  on  one  day,  have  government  under  bet- 
ter control  than  is  the  case  in  England. 

Australian  National  Character. 
Mr.  Percy  F.  Rowland  is  rather  enthusiastic  about 
the  Australian  national  character,  although  he  admits 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  great  cruelty  on  the  part 
of  the  Australians.  This,  he  says,  is  due  to  their  cli- 
mate, to  their  familiarity  with  the  horrors  of  drought 
in  the  bush,  their  long  habit  of  thinking  of  the  sheep 
and  kine  as  mere  wool  and  meat— the  counters  with 
which  they  play  the  game  of  life — long  warfare  with 
rabbits  and  kangaroos  for  means  of  sustenance — these 
have  rendered  the  normal  Australian  countryman  cal- 
lous to  animal  suffering.  The  Australian  woman 
is  less  prolific  than  her  European  relatives.  The  num- 
ber of  illegitimate  births  is  double  that  of  Ireland, 
and  the  divorce  rate  is  thirteen  times  higher  than  that 
of  England.  Yet  with  all  these  defects  Mr.  Eowland 
maintains  that  there  is  a  good  ground-work  for  building 
up  such  a  noble  national  type  that  the  proudest  boast 
of  Englishmen  may  some  day  be  that  they  had  a  share 
in  building  up  the  Australian  character.  For  among 
the  Australians  "you  will  find  determination,  pluck, 
sportsnianifhip,  good  humour,  religion  without  theology, 
civility  without  servility,  and  an  uncommon  power  of 
common  sense." 

Lord  Ne'-^on  on  the  Ideal  Hymn-Book. 
Lord  Nelson  writes  an  interesting  article  upon 
'•Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern."  He  thinks  that  in  the 
futu'-e  cuthorised  hymn-book  the  old  Latin  hymns,  with 
good  English  translations,  should  form  a  prominent 
part  of  the  book.  Then  there  should  be  a  selection 
of  narrative  hymns,  bringing  out  the  teachings  of  the 
Christian  year,  and  a  large  selection  of  modern  hymns 
which  have  all  won  their  way  generally  into  the  hearts 
of  our  people.  A  general  book,  voicing  the  religious 
experiences  of  men  from  every  clime  and  in  every  age, 
would  have  no  mean  share  in  the  formation  of  our  na- 
tional  character. 

The  Humanisation  of  the  Workhouse. 
Miss  Edith  Sellers  writes  a  pitiful  paper,  entitled  "In 
the  Day-room  of  a  London  Workhouser  It  was  writ- 
ten after  visiting  a  London  workhouse,  in  which  there 
were  288  men  and  437  women  over  the  age  of  sixty- 
five.  The  account  she  gives  is  very  sad,  and  she 
could  not  help  contrasting  the  fate  of  these  worn-out 
toilers  with  the  inmates  of  the  cheery,  comfortable 
homes  provided  for  the  same  class  in  Denmark  and 
Austria,  where  the  cost  per  head  per  week  is  consider- 
ably less  than  in  these  London  workhouses,  where  it 
averages  13s.  6d.  "  There  was  a  time  when  w^e  were 
supposed  to  provide  for  our  poor  at  once  more  hu- 
manely   and     more    wisely    than    other    nations;     but 

now .       It   is   only   in    England   that    poor   old    folk 

who  have  toiled  hard  for  long  years  and  pinched  and 
saved  must  pass  their  last  days  in  the  workhouse. 
Even  Russia  has  its  old-age  homes." 

Other  Articles. 
Sir  Robert  Hunter,  in  an  article  upon  the  enclosure 
of  Stonehenge,  strongly  protests  against  the  action   of 


Sir  Edmund  Antrobus.  He  thinks  Stonehenge  should 
be  sold  at  a  fair  price  to  the  public,  and  he  objects 
to  the  fancy  price  asked  by  Sir  Edmund. 

Miss  Rose  M.  Bradley  describes  how  it  is  that  West- 
minster Abbey  is  without  a  permanent  fund  for  keep- 
ing the  fabric  in  good  repair. 


The  National  Review. 

We  riolicc  elsewhere  the  articles  which  expres.s  the 
deep  dissatisfaction  of  the  Unionist  Party  with  Mr. 
Balfour's  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet.  There  are  no 
other  articles  v.hich  call  for  notice  at  length. 

More  Advice  from  Captain  Mahan. 
Captain  Mahan  writes  a  twenty-page  article  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  International  Relations.  He  is  a  very 
woolly  writer,  and  his  article  would  be  worth  twice  as 
much  were  it  half  as  long  and  the  point  represented 
crisply,  llis  idea,  so  far  as  we  can  make  it  out,  is  that 
he  believes  in  the  antagonism  between  England  and 
Russia  in  Persia,  and  therefore  advocates  the  construc- 
tion of  a  German  railway  line  through  Asia  Minor  which 
would  have  as  its  outlet  on  the  Persian  Gulf  a  British 
port.  It  may  be  noted  that  Captain  Mahan  in  the 
course  of  his  article  makes  the  following  remark:  — 
■'  There  is  certainly  in  America  a  belief,  which  I  share, 
that  Great  Britain  has  been  tending  to  lose  ground  in 
international  economical  matters.  Should  it  prove 
permanent,  and  Germany  at  the  same  time  gain  upon 
her  continuously,  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  a'* 
sea-powers  would  be  seriously  modified." 

University  Reform. 
Dr.  H.  E.  Armstrong,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the 
Central  Technical  College,  -writes  upon  the  need  for 
general  culture  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  declares 
that  it  is  difiicult  not  to  believe  that  our  educational 
authorities  have  been  engaged  in  a  silent  conspiracy  to 
undo  the  nation  and  deprive  the  Briton  of  individuality 
by  a  system  of  examinations  and  scholarships  which 
encourage  cram,  and  stifle  both  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
the  development  of  character.  Whatever  elements  of 
good  may  be  discovered  in  our  educational  system,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  a  total  absence  of 
organisation.  To  secure  success  we  must  reform  at  the 
same  time  both  above  and  below.  The  establishment  of 
an  efficient  system  of  technical  instruction  is  dependent 
upon  the  upgrowth  of  an  efficient  system  of  general 
instruction.  At  present  the  control  of  our  educational 
system  rests  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  politicians 
and  benevolent  amateurs.  Half  a  dozen  strong,  sympa- 
thetic men  at  the  Education  Department,  with  power 
to  act,  and  supported  by  the  Govei'nment,  could  sol  re 
the  problem  in  a  very  few  years. 

Electioneering  in  America. 
Mr.  A.  M.  Low,  in  his  letter  upon  American  affairs. 
gives  a  very  amusing  account  of  Ex-Chief-Captain  of 
Police  Devery's  bid  for  the  leadership  of  Tammany.  He 
has  quarrelled  witli  Croker  and  is  now  campaigning  for 
the  leadership  of  his  district  as  the  first  step  towards 
becnming  Boss.  He  has  opened  depots  where  slum 
dwellers  can  obtain  free  ice  in  hot  weather,  and  he  ha- 
engaged  doctors  to  attend  the  sick,  and  has  instructed 
grocers  and  butchers  to  give  his  constituents  unlimited 
(.redit.  Tn  the  evening  he  holds  court  in  the  open  air 
seated  in  a  chair  ■with  his  back  against  a  pump.  For 
amusement  he  throws  pennies  and  silver  among  the 
'hildren.      A  short  lime  ago  he  gave  a  mammoth  picnic 
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to  between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  women  and 
children  of  his  electoral  district.  They  went  down  to 
Coney  Island  in  six  great  barges,  accompanied  by  ten 
physicians,  a  corps  of  trained  nurses,  life-savers,  an 
operatic  company,  a  vaudeville  troupe,  four  bands,  and 
unlimited  refreshments. 

Our  Company  Directors. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson  maintains  that  our  joint-stock 
fiuiiiwe  is  threatened  with  as  bad  a  breakdown  as  our 
Wax-  Office  at  the  outset  of  the  South  African  War.  He 
•-.lys  that  nine-tenths  of  our  company  directors  have 
had  no  education  whatever  for  duties  demanding  the 
highest  skill  and  judgment.  He  draws  up  a  table  show- 
ing that  of  1,143  companies  occupying  the  broad  zone  be- 
tween banks,  insurance,  home  railways,  and  mining 
companies,  980  at  present  have  their  stock  quoted  below 
r>iir.  These  1,100  companies  have  six  thousand  directors 
th**  most  of  whom  are  either  incompetent  or  inefiicient. 
He  thinks  that  something  might  be  done  to  get  prac- 
tical trained  directors  for  industrial  joint-stock  com- 
panies, and  he  insists  that  these  directors  should  be 
obliged  to  give  financial  guarantees  for  their  responsi- 
bility and  independence. 

The  only  other  article  calling  for  notice  is  Mrs.  Hugh 
Bell's  dissertation  to  mistresses  on  the  lot  of  their 
domestic  servants. 


The  Contemporary  Review* 

The  "  Contemporary  Review,"  contraiy  to  the  usual 
practice  of  English  reviews,  publishes  a  translation  of 
the  article  which  General  de  Negrier  contributed  anony- 
mously to  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes "  on  ''  The 
Leasons  of  the  South  African  War."  Sir  A.  E. 
Miller  writes  on  "  The  Proposed  Suspension  of 
the  Cape  Constitution,"  an  article  which  might 
have  been  useful  once,  but  is  somewhat  out 
of  date  to-day.  Hannah  Lynch  writes  a  sprightly 
and  somewhat  spiteful  article  on  "  Paul  Bourget, 
Preacher."  Mr.  A.  C.  Seward  defends  the  doctrine  of 
natural  selection  against  Johnston,  who  attacked  it  in 
the  July  number  of  the  "  Contemporary."  Dr.  Dillon 
confines  his  survey  of  foreign  affairs  to  a  discussion  of 
the  future  of  Italian  expansion,  a  glance  at  the  stagna' 
tion  of  British  enterprises  in  China,  and  a  lamentation 
over  the  refusal  of  the  Colonial  Conference  to  federatt 
♦be  Empire. 

What  is  the  Essence  of  Christianity? 
Professor  Orr,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Dr.  Fairbairn 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Christianity,"  says  that  the  per- 
m.inent  value  of  his  book  is  that  it  compels  us  to  face 
the  solemn  alternative  of  what  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity is.      This  alternative  he  says  is  as  follow.?: — 

"  On  the  one  hand,  a  Universal  Father-God,  Who^;e 
presence  fills  the  world  and  all  human  spirits;  Jesus, 
the  soul  of  the  race  in  Whom  the  consciousness  of  the 
Father,  and  the  corresponding  spirit  of  filial  love,  first 
came  to  full  realisation;  the  spirit  of  divine  sonship 
leajTied  from  Jesus  as  the  essence  of  religion  and  salva- 
tion— here,  in  sum,  is  the  Christianity  of  the  '  modem  ' 
spirit.  All  else  is  dressing,  disguise,  Aberglaube,  re- 
ligious  symbolism,  inheritance  of  effete  dogmatisms. 
.  Will  this  suffice  for  Christianity?  Or  is  the  Apostolic 
c-onfession  still  to  be  held  fast,  that  Christ  is  Lord:  the 
Incarnate,  the  Living,  the  Exalted,  the  Redeemer  and 
Saviour,  the  Head  of  all  things  for  His  Church  and  for 
the  -world?" 


Immortality,  Before  and  After. 

Miss  Caillard  concludes  her  three  papers  upon  "  Im- 
mortality "  by  declaring  herself  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  soul,  and  inferentially  at  least  of  thf 
doctrine  of  re-incarnation.      She  says:  — 

"  If  the  supreme  worth  of  that  human  individuality  be 
allowed,  if  it  bears  a  unique  and  consequently  eternal 
ethical  significance  to  God,  we  must  also  grant  that  it 
neither  began  with  birth  nor  ends  at  death." 

The  Future  Language  of  South  Africa. 
Mr.  Alfred  A.  MacCullagh  writes  a  somewhat  inconae- 
quent  article  on  this  subject  which  does  not  seem  to  lead 
us  to  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  whether  tne  Taal  will 
last  or  whether  it  will  wither  away  before  the  English 
tongue.  His  conclusion,  however,  is  somewhat  start- 
ling:— 

"After  all  the  people  of  the  British  I.=lands  need  not 
concern  themselves  seriously  as  to  the  future  of  the 
language  question  in  South  Africa.  South  Africans  will 
settle  that  for  themselves.  There  may  be  a  Republic 
again  in  South  Africa  before  many  years,  but  it  will  be 
an  English-speaking  one,  or  there  will  be  no  rest  in  the 
land  till  the  blood  of  the  last  British  South  African  has 
stained  the  soil." 


The  Empire  Review. 

The  '■  Empire  Review  "  for  September  opens  with  a 
facsimile  of  King  Edward's  letter  to  his  people.  Of 
the  articles,  that  continuation  of  Miss  Thomas'  Mem- 
ories of  Cecil  Rhodes  is  separately  noticed. 

Why  Colonials  Are  Not  Free  Traders. 

"  Colonials  are  Protectionists  for  the  same  reason 
tliat  they  are  Imperialists,  and  that  reason  is  neces- 
sity," replies  "  C.  de  Thierry,"  who  then  devotes  some 
eight  pages  to  telling  how  the  "  shadow  of  Free  '^Trade" 
first  fell  on  the  British  Empire,  and  how  it  has  rested 
there  ever  since.  She  remarks  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  rabidly  Protectionist  United  States  proves  that 
Free  Trade  and  prosperity  are  not  synonv-mous.  The 
Briti.^h  Free  Trader  taxes  tea  6d.  a  lb.,  and  most  of 
our  tea  comes  from  India  and  Ceylon.  Sugar  pays 
2a.  a  cwt.,  and  this  despite  the  West  Indies  being 
ruined  by  the  bounty- fed  beet  sugar  of  the  Continent, 
which  would  disappear  before  healthy  competition  with 
cane  sugar.  The  Colonies  care  nothing  for  the  abstract 
virtues  of  Protectionism  or  of  Free  Trade.  What 
they  do  find  is  that  Protection  suits  them,  while  Free 
Trade  does  not:  — 

"  Not  only  is  it  necessary  as  a  means  of  revenue,  but 
as  a  means  of  defending  themselves  in  the  commer- 
cial war  carried  on  against  the  British  Empire  by  for- 
eign countries.  Finally  they  have  found  it  answer 
well  in  developing  home  industries.  Colonials  being 
hard-headed  men  naturally  pay  more  honour  to  experi- 
ence than  they  do  to  Cobden  Club  pamphlets.  Na 
tional  policies  may  be,  and  are,  based  on  sentiment,  bui 
they  are  always  carried  out  on  practical  lines.  That  i>- 
why  colonials  urge  us  to  meet  international  competition 
by  inter-Imperial  development." 

How  to  Regenerate  Ireland. 

Colonial  Barrington's  suggestion  is  that  of  Dr.  Thomji 
son,  in  the  "Freeman's  Journal":  — 

"  '  If  a  sane  middle  party  could  be  only  built  up,  a 
party  which  was  proud  of  the  Empire  which  Irishmen 
have  done  so  much  to  make,  then,  indeed,  there  would 
be  a  chance  for  Home  Rule.      Unless  a  change  comes 
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soon  that  middle  party  shall  be  built  up.  The  nucleus 
for  it  exists  at  present,  and  is  every  day  gaining 
strength.'  For  the  formation  of  such  a  party,  the 
Local  Government  Act,  passed  in  1898  by  the  Unionist 
Government,  should  have  provided  a  common  platform 
on  which  all  creeds  and  classes,  setting  aside  their 
conflicting  politics  and  polemics,  might  meet  and  oper- 
ate harmoniously  and  effectively  for  their  country's 
advancement." 

He  suggests  that  the  Irish  leaders  have  not  been 
without  faults,  and  that  they  might  profitably  reflect 
how  Denmark  is  supphang  Great  Britain  with  the  dairy 
produce  which  Ireland  might  have  supplied.  Land  Acts 
have  done  little  good,  and  the  Local  Government  Act 
is  largely  neutralised  because  the  Nationalists  exclude, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  loyalists  and  others  who  refuse 
to  become  adherents  of  the   United   Irish  League. 

An  Army  Horse  League. 

Major-General  Tyler  thinks  that  it  is  time  our  army 
were  no  longer  mounted  in  the  haphazard  way  perforce 
adopted  in  South  Africa,  and  reminds  us  that  mo- 
bility is  of  ever-increasing  importance  to  an  army. 
Therefore  he  suggests  an  Imperial  Army  Horse  League, 
and  proposes: — 

"  That  an  Army  Horse  League  be  formed,  each  mem- 
ber of  which  would  engage  to  breed  or  rear  a  horse, 
or  horses,  suitable  for  the  service,  and  that  if  a  member 
be  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  unable  to  comply,  that 
he  shoula  give  help  and  assistance  to  other  members 
who  can,  through  the  League  or  otherwise,  and  thus 
contribute  to  the  benefits  and  furtherance  of  the  scheme. 

"  That  members  of  the  League  should  agree  to  give 
the  Government  the  right  of  pre-emption  of  any  horses 
bred  by  themselves,  and  not  required  for  breeding 
purposes,  at  the  age  of  four  years,  and  at  a  fixed  price, 
whenever  Government  require  them,  and  further,  that 
for  the  formation  of  a  reserve,  every  horse  bred  under 
the  auspices  of  the  League,  to  whomsoever  he  may  be- 
long, shall  in  case  of  war  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Government  at  a  price  and  under  conditions  hereafter 
to  be  determined. 

"  That  British  subjects  in  all  parts  of  the  world  be 
entitled  to  become  members  of  the  League,  and  that 
they  be  invited  tx)  form  kindred  branches  and  adminis- 
ter them." 

The  Teaching  of  History  and  Geography. 

Mr.  Maurice  A.  Gerothwohl's  article  on  this  subject 
is  particularly  sensible.  History  and  geography  are 
still  apt  to  be  the  most  neglected  subjects  and  the 
worst  taught  in  secondary  schools.  The  London  Uni- 
versity has  recently  added  general  modern  history  to 
the  syllabus  for  matriculation;  but  it  is  a  rare  example 
of  enlightenment.  The  future  of  the  world  lying  with 
the  man  of  science  and  the  cosmopolitan,  the  relative 
importance  of  mathematics  and  classics  must  decrease 
and  that  of  science  and  modern  languages  increase.  Here 
are  Mr.  Gerothwohl's  suggestions:  — 

"  The  study  of  a  modern  language  should  never  be 
separated  from  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  people. 
The  two  should  go  hand-in-hand,  each  the  indispensable 
correlative  of  the  other.  Within  the  five  or  six  years 
which  form  the  usual  secondary  course,  the  pupils 
should  have  been  taken  through  the  genera!  evolution 
of  mankind  from  the  earliest  days  to  our  own.  Each 
year  should  be  devoted  to  a  distinct  period  of  the 
world's  history,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  first  term 
in  every  year  to  a  compendious  revision  of  the  work  of 
the  preceding  years,  this  ensuring  the  constant  com- 
prehension in  globo  of  the  unbroken  chain." 


The  Leisure  Hour. 

In  the  "Leisure  Hour"  for  September  the  Rev.  J. 
Isabell,  WTiting  on  the  food  of  fishes  and  how  they 
capture  it,  says  it  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  fishes  "  eat 
anything  they  can  catch."  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
often  dainty  feeders.  Some  of  them,  also,  seem  rather 
greedy  ones.  A  cod  will  eat  three  dozen  at  a  meal. 
The  female  conger,  in  default  of  other  food,  will  gobble 
up  the  male.  Some  fishes  prowl  for  their  prey  in  dark- 
ness, like  cats.  Others  poke  about  for  it  on  the  sea- 
bottom.  Those  living  entirely  on  eggs  or  small  floating 
animals  have  strainers.  But  it  is  particularly  the 
Crustacea  which  are  the  prey  of  all  the  other  fishes, 
small  and  great,  toothless  or  sharp-toothed.  The  red 
sandstone  cave  dwellings  in  the  rocks  round  Kinder, 
in  the  remote  parts  of  Staffordshire,  are  described  by 
Mr.  D.  Stafford.  "  The  Personal  Forces  of  Religious 
Journalism  "-  -Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  and  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer — are  the  subjects  of  Mr.  David  Williamson's 
sketch.     Another  article  is  on  Teneriffe. 


1  he  Lady^s  Realm, 


The  September  "  Lady's  Realm  "  is  more  generally 
interesting  than  usual.  The  Hon.  Maud  Pauncefote 
contributes  a  description  of  the  Adirondacks,  the  great 
American  holiday  resort — a  resort  evidently  only  pos- 
sible to  the  comparatively  wealthy.  Till  lately  the 
Adirondacks  (twelve  hours  by  rail  from  New  York 
city)  were  only  known  to  the  hunter  and  explorer.  The 
scenery  of  the  long  chain  of  mountain  lakes,  '"  each 
one  more  lovelj-  than  the  last,"  rivals  the  finest  parts 
of  Switzerland.  Life  in  the  "  camps,"  of  tents,  of 
wooden  houses  is  delightful.  The  disadvantages  are  that 
for  food  one  is  dependent  on  the  hotels,  which  send 
launches  round  the  lakes  to  the  various  camps,  the 
food  being,  of  course,  extremely  dear.  Also,  when  the 
hotels  shut  up,  one  has  to  depart,  there  being  nothing 
left  to  eat,  although  one  may  not  be  at  all  ready 
to  go. 

Churches   on   Wheels. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Fitzgerald  describes  the  caravan  work  of 
the  Church  Army,  which  last  year  had  sixty  to  seventy 
vans  up  and  down  the  country,  which  managed  partly 
to  support  themselves  by  the  sale  of  literature  to  the 
amount  of  £4,000.  The  captain  of  each  van  is  a 
trained  and  experienced  evangelist.  Several  vans  have 
been  consecrated  by  no  less  personages  than  bisEops. 
Bountiful  contributions  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  all 
kinds  of  produce  are  received.  Women  too  poor  to 
give  anything  will  volunteer  to  cook,  clean  a  van,  or  do 
laundry  work  free  of  charge.  The  vans  never  enter  a 
diocese  without  the  hearty  consent  of  the  bishop,  and 
are  often  invited  by  the  incumbent. 

Other  Articles. 
A  paper  on  "  The  Women  of  Famous  Songs  "  (Annie 
Laurie;  The  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill;  Highland  Marj) 
will  interest  many;  and  there  are  also  articles  on 
"  Princes  Who  have  Lost  their  Princedoms,"  and  on 
Hacker,   the   artist. 


The  Comhill  Magazine. 

In  the  "  Cornhill  Magazine  "  for  September  the  editor 
publishes  the  first  of  a  most  useful  series  of  papers  on 
"  Prospects  in  the  Professions,"  written  by  carefiilly 
selected  experts,  who  not  unnaturally  prefer  to  remain 
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anonymous.  The  purpose  of  these  papers — the  first 
of  which  is  on  the  Royal  Navy — is  to  give  parents  some 
of  the  many  "  wrinkles "  which  they  could,  perhaps, 
not  pick  up  otherwise,  and  which  might  save  them 
much  expense  and  disappointment.  The  question  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  professions,  the 
essential  qualities  for  success,  the  deficiencies  which 
must  cause  failure,  the  amount  of  outlay  actually  (not 
nominally)  to  be  incurred — enlightenment  on  all  these 
points  should  provoke  gratitude  from  many  a  father 
with  sons  to  place  in  the  world.  On  the  whole,  the 
Navy  apparently  offers  very  good  average  prospects. 

Viscount  St.  Ayres  has  an  amusing  literary  paper  on 
Martin  Tupper: — 

"  Tupper's  claim  to  immortality  rests  on  his  vanity 
alone.  No  man  ever  thought  as  well  of  himself  with 
scantier  reasons  for  so  doing;  no  man  ever  soiled  more 
paper  in  telling  the  world  why  it  ought  to  admire  him. 
And  the  curious  thing  is  that  the  world  took  him  at  his 
own  valuation;  few  books  commanded  a  larger  sale  than 
Martin's  during  the  middle  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  That  he  should  ever  have  been  popular — that 
anyone,  even  an  American,  should  have  read  '  Prover- 
bial Philosophy '  sixty  times — might  well  drive  Mat- 
thew Arnold  to  despair." 

Lady  Grove  has  a  chatty  article  on  "  Hotels  as 
Homes,"  which  they  can  never  be  in  her  view. 


Pagers  Magazine. 


Blackwood's  Magazine. 

"  Blackwood's  Magazine "  contains  a  good  short 
travel-paper  by  Reginald  Wyon,  entitled  "  Montenegrin 
Sketches."  "  Linesman  "  continues  his  interesting 
series  of  papers  describing  the  adventures  of  his  brigade 
on  the  heels  of  De  Wet. 

An  anonymous  writer,  signing  "  L,"  discourses  con- 
cerning the  Boers  in  an  article  in  which  he  warns 
us  that  all  the  living  Boers  are  irreconcilable.  They 
live  in  the  past,  and  the  past  holds  nothing  for  them 
but  anger  and  distrust.  "  No  single  one  of  our 
transactions  mth  them  has  been  of  a  joyful  or  friendly 
aature,  not  one  but  has  seemed  to  them  dishonest, 
oppressive,  or  cowardly.  ...  To  the  beaten  Boer 
there  is  no  future  worth  winning.  We  tell  him  he 
will  become  great  and  famous.  But  all  his  life 
long  he  has  prayed  for  obscurity.  What  is  progress 
to  a  man  whose  earnest  wish  was  to  stand  still?  Or 
riches  to  one  who  dreads  and  despises  them?  Or 
imperial  citizenship  to  an  anchorite  whose  share  even 
in  the  primitive  government  of  his  Republic  was 
oppressive  to  him?  The  writer  says  there  is  no 
doubt  that  when  for  the  first  time  we  governed  the 
Boer  nation  we  misgoverned  it.  We  promised,  and 
did  not  perform;  we  threatened  and  did  not  punish; 
we  went  to  war  and  did  not  win.  We  invoked 
the  sun  and  the  rivers  to  attest  our  immovabiUty, 
and  moved;  and  to  the  Boer  mind  ever  since  we  have 
been  a  nation  of  unjust,  impotent  braggarts." 

There  is  a  little  dithyrambic  article  by  Edward 
Hutton  upon  Venice  after  the  fall  of  the  Campanile; 
and  a  characteristic  Blackwoodian  article  about  the 
new  ball  with  a  core  in  it,  which  the  Americans  have 
invented,  which  bids  fair  to  supersede  the  ball  with 
which  all  golfers  at  present  play.  The  feather-stuffed 
ball  of  the  olden  days  cost  5s.,  till  the  gutta-percha 
ball  at  Is.  took  its  place.  At  present  the  new  core 
ball  costs  2s.  6d.,  and  compared  with  the  solid  gutta- 
percha ball  the  new  American  ball  covers  one-third 
more  distance.  Judged,  however,  by  the  champion- 
ship results,  the  core  ball  is  only  better  than  the  gutta- 
percha by  one  stroke  in  308. 


Sir  Andrew  Noble  and  Elswick  lorm  the  subject 
of  an  interesting  sketch.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
information  about  Elswick  and  very  little  about  Sir 
Andrew.  Originally  the  gun  shops  at  Elswick  were 
started  for  the  Government,  but  just  when  the  science 
of  artillery  was  making  rapid  progress,  all  Government 
orders  ceased: — 

"  The  War  Office  has  been  the  hero  of  many  singular 
proceedings,  but  one  of  the  most  mysterious  episodes 
in  its  history  was  its  complete  neglect  for  nearly  fifteen 
years  of  the  technical  resources  which  were  ready  to 
hand  at  Elswick.  ...  It  was  not  until  the  Russian 
war  scare  of  1878  that  the  Government  purchased  four 
UO-ton  guns,  built  for  the  Italians,  and  passed  them 
into  our  own  service.  Nor  was  it  until  more  thaji 
twenty  years  had  gone  by  since  the  desertion  of  1863. 
that  the  Elswick  experts  finally  succeeded  in  forcing 
upon  the  atteution  of  our  own  authorities  the  nev.- 
type  of  gim,  which  is  now  everywhere  adopted." 

A  most  important  step  was  the  amalgamation  of  the 
company  with  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  and  Co.  in  1897. 
The  Armstrong  Whitworth  Company  can  now  turn  out 
a  battleship  armed  and  armoured  complete,  though  not 
engined.  The  company's  shops  cover  224  aci-es  of 
ground;  it  employs  about  25,000  men,  and  pays  £30,000 
a  week  in  wages.  Sir  Andrew  Noble  is  chairman  of 
the  company,  which  he  joined  forty-two  years  ago. 
He  was  born  in  1832,  at  Greenock. 

Spark  Telegraphy. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Marillier  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  development  of  wireless  or  "  spark "  telegraphy. 
The  experiments  of  Maxwell,  Hertz,  Lodge,  Preece,  and 
Branly  are  described.      Mr.  Marillier  says:  — 

"  There  is  a  tendency,  one  that  is  inseparable  from 
all  epoch-making  developments,  to  suppose  that  'wire- 
less' telegraphy  is  a  new  thing,  suddenly  originated  and 
offered  to  the  world  by  a  discoverer.  The  Ront- 
gen  rays,  so  called  from  the  distinguished  German  pro- 
fessor who  'first  discovei-ed  them,  were  exceptional,  in 
that  they  had  not  been  expected  or  predicted  by  theory, 
and  consequently  for  a  time  they  were  not  understood; 
but  with  out  present  subject  there  was  no  room  for  a 
surprise.  Theory  in  that  case  preceded  experiment, 
and  the  waves  were  being  actually  looked  for  by  several 
experimenters." 

Mr.  Swinburne  discusses  the  question  of  the  Examina- 
tion of  Patent  Specifications.  He  disapproves  of  the 
suggested  examination  by  the  Patent  Oflice  to  deter- 
mine novelties  because  skilled  inventors  may  have  in- 
justice done  them  owing  to  the  examiners  not  being 
sufiiciently  skilled.  Naval  notes  deal  with  the  present 
building  programmes  of  the  various  nations,  and  offer, 
therefore,  a  rather  useful  comparison. 


The  New  Liberal  Review. 

The  ■'  New  Liberal  Review  "  is  a  fair  average  num- 
ber. The  Editor  of  the  "  Leeds  Mercury,"  \vriting 
on  the  lesson  of  North  Leeds,  maintains  that  the 
chief  lesson  he  has  learned  is  that  the  electors  are 
thoroughly  awake  at  ]ast.  and  that  the  Tories  lost 
the  election  from  three  causes,  in  the  folloAving  order. 
First,  the  Education  Bill;  secondly,  the  Bread  Tax; 
and  thirdly.  South  African  blundering.  Mr.  George 
Martineau  explains  and  applauds  t^ie  Russian  Note  on 
trade  combinations.  An  undergraduate,  Mr.  D.  F.  T. 
Coke,  defends  Oxford  against  the  accusation  of  laziness 
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brought  by  Mr.  Fotheringham  in  the  previous  number. 
Mr.  Holt  Schooling  writes  on  the  export  of  English 
coal,  the  large  increase  of  which  obscures  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  comparative  decrease  in  our  other 
exports.  Mr.  Blumenfeldt  gossips  pleasantly  concern- 
ing the  new  industry  of  manufacturing  antiquities 
to  order,  which  it  seems  is  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition  at  the  present  time.  It  is,  however,  some- 
what precarious,  for  fashion  is  capricious,  and  an- 
tiquities which  are  at  a  premium  to-day  are  at  a  dis- 
count to-morroAv.  One  of  the  brightest  articles  is 
Mr.  E.  F.  Benson's  paper  on  the  decadence  in  manners. 
Mr.  Benson  argues  that  the  changes  which  are  alleged 
to  prove  a  decadence  in  English  manners  are  really 
due  to  the  improved  sense  of  comi-adeship  which  has 
resulted  from  men  and  women  playing  games  together. 
At  the  same  time  he  admits  that  women  are  often 
brutally  rude  to  each  other.  He  says  that  the  insol- 
ence of  women,  well-bred  in  their  conduct  to  the  other 
sex,  can  be  a  thing  to  shudder  at  when  one  of  her 
ov\-n  is  concerned.  This,  in  its  more  flagrant  aspects, 
is  easily  observable  in  such  public  places  as  steamers 
aiul  railway  canuages. 


The  Strand  Magazine. 

In  the  "Strand  Magazine"  for  September  a  number 
of  leading  English  actresses  (but  not  Miss  Terry)  have 
been  asked  whether,  Knowing  what  they  now  know, 
they  would,  if  they  had  their  lives  over  again,  still 
choose  the  stage;  and,  secondly,  would  they  like  to  see 
their  daughters  on  the  stage.  With  one  exception — 
Miss  Rosina  Brandram — they  most  enthusiastically  de- 
clare that  no  other  career  is  even  thinkable  to  them; 
but  about  seeing  their  daughters  actresses  there  is 
far  more  difference  of  opinion.  Many  think  girls  had 
better  not  work  at  all;  ottiers  that  they  had  better  do 
anything  than  the  wearing  work  of  an  actress:  and 
others  that,  on  the  whole,  the  stage  is  at  least  as 
good  a  profession  as  any.  and  much  better  paid,  always 
provided  there  be  a  real  love  of  acting. 

From  an  article  on  Panama  hats,  now  indispensable 
to  anyone  aspiring  to  be  fashionable,  we  learn  that 
even  Mr.  Lyman  Gage  was  foolish  enough  recently 
to  pay  £100  for  an  extra  fine  Panama:  the  King  is 
said  to  sport  a  £90  hat,  while  Jean  de  Eeszke  went 
nearly  up  to  £120  for  his.  Even  a  medium  Panama 
coste  £5.  Naturally  all  this  is  excellent  for  Panama, 
or  rather  for  Ecuador,  Colombia,  and  Guayaquil,  the 
hat  industrj'  being  now  the  most  flourishing  in  that 
part  of  South  America.  Never  before,  perhaps,  has 
there  been  so  costly  a  tad  so  universally  adopted.  The 
hat  i>  not  made  of  straw  at  all,  but  of  the  stem  of 
palm  leaves,  or  a  rare  kind  of  South  American  grass. 

Harry  Furniss,  in  his  paper  on  English  and  American 
after-dinner  oratory,  does  not  give  the  palm  to  the 
Americans.  The  very  best  England  can  do  is  better 
than  the  verv  best  American  can  do. 


The  Sunday  Strand. 

In  the  "  Sunday  Strand  "  for  September  there  is  an 
nrcount  of  the  difficult  work  of  converting  the  Barotsis, 
King  Lewanika's  people.  Years  ago  a  raiding  Basuto 
tribe  conquered  the  Barotsis.  but  before  long  the  con- 
quered race  rose  against  their  conquerors,  exterminated 
them,  and  King  Lewanika  was  chosen  to  reign  over  the 
ancestral  kingdom  with  twenty-five  clans  tributary  to 
him.  Next  the  Basutos  sent  their  own  missionaries 
to  the  Barotsis,  but  converting  them  seems  more  uphill 
work  than  such  a  ta>k  usunllv  is. 


Judging  from  this  article,  our  recent  Coronation 
guest  is  still  almost  a  barbarian.  His  dominions  are 
on  the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake,  and  studded  with  ant- 
hills. For  a  third  of  the  year  the  Zambesi  overflows 
and  turns  them  into  a  lake  again.  Then  the  animals 
crowd  on  the  islands  for  refuge,  and  the  Iving  and 
Court  depart  to  hunt  them  and  collect  a  winter  store 
of  skins.  A  Royal  barge  is  rebuilt  each  year  for  the 
King,  and  manned  entirely  by  chiefs.  No  woman  may 
set  foot  on  her.  Women,  under  Lewanika,  are  in  the 
most  degraded  condition.  He  has  twenty-one  -R-ives, 
but  "  no  home,"  he  said.  Once  he  nearly  swept  out 
his  havem.  but  was  prevented  by  fear  of  deposition. 
Once,  indeed,  it  was  thought  he  might  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, as  some  of  his  own  children  and  dependent 
cliiefs  have  done.  But  now  he  has  become  avaricious, 
and  thinks  of  nothing  but  money-getting. 

Certainly,  burning  for  witchcraft,  the  boiling  water 
ordeal,  infanticide,  and  slave  trade  are  abolished;  but 
the  tone  of  the  article  is  not  very  hopeful  as  to  any  real 
progi-ess  being  m'aoe. 


The  Engineering  Magazine. 

Tlie  September  number  contains  many  interesting 
articles,  two  of  which  on  the  naval  engineer  are  noticed 
elsewhere. 

The  New  Eldorado. 

Articles  upon  the  mineral  wealth  of  British  Columbia 
are  now  appearing  pretty  frequently,  but  the  subject 
k  so  vast  that  there  is  always  something  to  be  learnt 
from  them.  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Brewer  deals  with  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  already  been  made,  but  empha- 
sises the  fact  that  there  are  large  areas  which  are  terra 
incognita  so  far  as  the  white  man  is  concerned.  The 
province  of  British  Columbia  is  an  enormous  territory 
of  varied  resources,  including  mineral,  timber,  fish, 
agriculture,  and  stock-raising.  Extensive  travel  alone 
will  impress  on  the  mind  the  vastness  and  magnitude 
of  this  mountainous  domain.  Nature  has  not  only  been 
very  beneficent  in  scattering  her  resources  with  lavish 
hand,  but  has  also  been  most  generous  in  providing 
highways  by  which  the  explorer  can  travel  during  his 
work  of  research.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
Pacific  region  of  North  America  will  exhibit  within  the 
next  few  decades  one  of  the  most  vtonderful  industrial 
expansions  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

A  Good  Word  for  Motor-car  Races. 
Mr.  C.  R.  D'Esterre,  in  an  article  upon  the  Paris- 
Vienna  motor-car  races,  points  out  that  such  races  are 
imdoubtedly  largely  responsible  for  me  exti'aordinary 
development  which  has  taken  place  in  the  motor-vehicle 
industry  in  France.  It  is  universally  recognised  among 
engineers  that  there  is  no  test  for  any  .sort  of  mechan- 
ism better  calculated  to  expose  its  defects  than  an  or- 
ganised competitive  trial  fixed  for  a  definite  date  and 
time.  The  success  of  the  Paris- Vienna  race  can  only 
be  characterised  as  marvellous  when  the  various  diffi- 
culties are  considered.  Eight  years  ago  automobile 
manufacturers  were  invited  to  send  their  vehicles  for 
a  run  of  from  100  to  200  mile-  on  the  best  roads  in 
France;  they  might  effect  all  necessary  repairs  on 
the  road,  and,  if  fortunate,  did  not  need  to  stop  or 
even  slow  down  during  the  Avhole  route.  Nowadays, 
cars  are  called  upon  to  pass  through  an  ordeal  such 
as  probably  no  other  mechanical  contrivance  is  ever 
subjected   to. 

High-speed   Electric  Railways. 
Mr.  George  H.  Gibson  contributes  a  highly  interesting 
paper  upon  the  rapid  development  of  inter-urban  elec- 
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trie  railways  in  America.  In  1899  ten  miles  of  electric 
road  were  built  for  every  mile  of  steam  road  constructed. 
It  is  often  said  that  electric  railways  have  checked 
the  concentration  of  population  in  great  cities  by  cre- 
ating suburban  districts;  but  in  the  farnimg  regions 
they  have  had  a  still  greater  effect  in  building  up  many 
smeill  centres  of  population.  One  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sibilities of  the  inter-urban  road  lies  in  the  development 
of  freight  traffic.  Many  of  the  electric  roads  sell  pas- 
senger tickets  to  points  on  the  steam  roads.  While 
many  electric  roads  have  been  constriicted  cheaply 
and  of  light  materials,  the  tendency  is  more  and  more 
towards  a  substantial  type  of  construction  similar 
to  the  best  steam-railway  practice.  The  road  from 
(irand  Rapids  to  Muskegon,  Alich..  parallels  .*team 
roads  to  both  cities,  the  running  time  of  the  electric 
and  steam  cars  being  about  the  same.  On  an  average 
the  electric  cars  weigh  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  tons 
without  load,  and  are  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  long. 
They  are  completely  equipped  with  heaters,  air  brakes, 
etc.  In  passing  through  towns  and  cities  the  overhead- 
trolley  system  is  generally  used,  while  upon  the  right 
of  way  through  the  country  which  is  enclosed  the  third 
rail  system  is  employed. 

Electricity  v.  Steam. 
While  electric  roads  are  approaching  steam  lines  in 
type  of  construction  and  methods  of  generation,  many 
of  the  latter  are  finding  it  advantageous  to  adopt  elec- 
tric traction,  especially  for  short  haul  and  suburban 
service.  The  Quebec,  Montmorency  and  Charlevoix 
Railway  has  in  this  way  within  two  years  Increased  its 
total  yearly  receipts  from  44,221  dols.  to  73,292  dols. 
A  number  of  roads  used  chiefly  for  pleasure-riding  have 
been  built  in  South  California.  The  Los  Angeles- 
Pasadena  line  was  so  well  patronised  the  first  year  that 
it  was  necessary  to  double  track  the  road.  It  competes 
with  three  steam  lines,  and  one  of  the  latter  has  been 
compellea  to  reduce  its  train  service  by  half.  Speeds 
on  the  electric  roads  vary  between  twenty  and  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  and  tickets  cost  about  one  half-penny  a 
mile.  Regular  services  are  maintained,  and  all  cars  are 
despatched  by  telephone.  Passenger  traffic  has  de- 
veloped enormously  in  the  districts  through  which  the 
lines  run.  High-speed  inter-urban  roads  in  Europe 
are  very  rare.  In  Great  Britain  there  are  none  at  all. 
Germany,  the  foremost  of  Continental  countries  in  this 
respect,  has  only  41.8  miles,  and  in  the  United  States 
there  are  276.2  miles!  It  is  said  that  the  new  plant  of 
the  Manhattan  Elevated  Railway  Company  of  New 
York  City  will  have  a  total  power  which  equals  in  ca- 
pacity the  total  electric  power  available  for  traction  in 
the  whole  of  France! 

Other  Articles. 
The  other  contributions  are  more  technical.  Mr. 
Percy  Longmuir  writes  upon  recording  and  interpreting 
foundry  costs;  Mr.  Wm.  D.  Ennis  on  intensified  produc- 
tion and  industrial  investment.  The  changes  of  a 
half-century  in  the  marine-engine  shop  are  discussed  by 
Mr.  E.  P.  Watson.  This  number  completes  the  twenty- 
third  half-yearly  volume. 


Scribner's  Magazine. 

Mr.  Walter  A  Wyckoff,  who.se  descriptions  of  per- 
sonal experiences  among  "  The  Workers  "  of  America 
attracted  so  much  attention  in  "  Scribner's  Magazine," 
has  been  studying  London  labourers  at  first  hand,  and 
contributes  to  the  September  number  an  article  on 
"  London  Wage  Earners."  He  conclude:-;  that  Great 
Britain  is  to-day  exceedingly  prosperous.  "  I  venture 
to  say  that  not  since  the  fifteenth  century  li<i<  the 
jirosperit,v  of  England  been  moi'e  generally  shared 
among  her  working  classes.  The  unemployeil — except 
the  unemployable — have  disappeared,  absorbed  by  the 
increased  demand  for  labour  in  both  town  and  country 
industries;  while  for  the  gi-eat  body  of  wage  earners, 
one  has  btit  to  see  them  as  the,v  live  and  work  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  in  East  London  in  oi'der  to  realise 
how  hardy  and  well  nourished  and  well  clothed  and 
well  schooled  a  race  they  are,  and  how  decisively 
skilled — forming,  as  I  think,  an  industrial  army  of  rare 
efficiency." 

Dining  with  the  King  of  Kings. 

"  Through  the  Country  of  the  King  of  Kings  "  is  a 
travel  sketch  of  Abyssinia  by  W.  F.  Whitehou'^e.  who 
describes  with  interesting  detail  a  banquet  Riven  by 
Menelik.  "King  of  Kings  and  Conquering  Lion  of  Ju- 
dah."  "The  Negus  seated  himself  on  the  throne,  which 
was  surrounded  by  court  officials  and  attendant^.  At 
his  right  lay  a  large  pile  of  flat  bread,  on  >".  table 
covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and  decorated  witli  flowers. 
On  either  side  of  the  dais,  whicb  was  curtained  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  hall  by  thin,  flowery-patterned  i  liintz, 
stood  two  silver  candelabra,  eight  feet  high,  holding 
sixteen  lighted  coloured  tapers.  The  guests,  consisting 
of  the  vainous  residents  and  ourselves,  were  placed  at 
two  tables  on  the  Emperor's  left,  set  with  massive 
silver  knives  and  forks,  marked  with  the  imperial  M. 
While  we  ate  our  well-cooked  dinner  of  many  courses, 
a  number  of  dishes  were  carried  to  the  Negus.  Of 
some  he  partook;  others,  merely  touching,  he  sent  to 
the  chief  officers  sitting  about  him.  Before  each  of 
these  groups  stood  an  attendant  holding  up  u  tireat 
piece  of  raw  beef,  killed  that  morning,  from  which  the 
guests  cut  strips  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  placing  one 
end  in  the  mouth  cut  off  the  remainder.  Each  person 
had  a  decanter  of  honey-beer  by  his  side." 

Mr.  L.  E.  Fournier  describes,  in  "  Prix  de  Rome 
Students  at  the  Villa  Medici,"  the  life  of  the  prize 
students  in  art,  sent  each  year  by  France  to  Rome,  to 
study  at  the  Villa  Medici.  Mr.  R.  H.  Davis  concludes 
his  serial  story,  "  Captain  Macklin,"  and  there  is  a 
second  instalment  of  Mr.  James  M.  Barrie's  "  The 
Little  'White  Bird,"  a  tale  of  London  life  in  which  the 
author  of  "  The  Little  Minister "  has  renounced  dia- 
lect. 


In  the  "  Quiver  for  September  the  Rev.  W.  Garrett 
Border  writes  of  "A  Mill  Girl's  Poetry  "—a  short  ac- 
count of  the  poetry  of  Miss  Grenniss.  an  American  mill 
girl  of  Berlin,  Connecticut,  a  factory  worker  from  the 
age  of  fourteen.  He  lays  no  claim  to  literary  merit 
in  lier  verse,  but  the  sentiment  of  some  of  her  poems 
caused  them  to  be  included  in  the  "Amencan  Treasurj- 
of  Sacred  Song."  It  is  a  pathetic  account  of  a  girl 
with  great  undeveloped  possibilities. 


In  "  Cassell's  Magazine "  for  September  the  most 
interesting  paper  is  Mr.  A.  P.  Abraham's  on  mounting 
Mont  Blanc  with  a  camera.  The  photographs  then 
secured  are  very  good. 

"  Some  Curious  Ecclesiastical  Clocks "'  gives  Mr. 
Ludlam  Teale,  in  the  '  Sunday  at  Home."  matter  for 
an  interesting  paper.  These  quaint  old  clocks,  to  be 
found  all  over  England,  nearly  all  possess  a  "Jack  o' 
the  clockhouse  "  or  bell-ringing  effigy,  genei-ally  a  rudely 
carved  figure  in  the  dress  of  the  period  from  which 
the  clock  dates.  Wells  possesses  a  very  curious  Jack. 
Norwich  has  lost  the  clock,  but  keeps  the  two  Jacks. 
One  of  the  handsomest  Jacks  is  at  St.  Edmunds, 
Southwold. 
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The  Century. 


The  "  Centurj-  "  for  September  begins  with  an  ac- 
count by  James  D.  Hague  of  his  personal  experiences 
in  "  Our  Tropical  Islands." 

A  Visit  to  the  Empress  Dowager. 

Belle  V.  Drake,  in  "A  Visit  to  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager,"' gives  a  good  picture  of  that  notable  little  lady, 
and  an  account  of  the  first  New  Year's  audience  given 
by  the  Empress  to  the  ladies  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 
We  have  dealt  with  the  article  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Joseph  11.  Bishop  writes  on  "Personal  Recollec- 
tions of  E.  L.  Codkin,"  also  noticed  elsewhere.  Mr.  Ro- 
bert T.  Hill  contributes  "A  Study  of  Pelee,"  from  the 
experiences  of  his  trip  to  Martinique  just  after  the  de- 
struction of  St.  Pierre;  Prof.  I.  C.  Russell  writes  on 
"  Pha^e-i  of  the  West  Indian  Eruptions,"  and  gives  the 
opinion  that  the  immediate  cause  of  death  to  the  thou- 
sands in  St.  Pierre  was  the  steam  and  the  hot  dust  with 
it,  and  not  burning  gas;  there  is  a  study  of  William 
Watson,  by  Prof.  George  E.  WoodbeiTy,  and  an  essay 
on  bettine:.  by  President  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  of  Yale 
Universitv. 


Harper^s  Magazine. 


Mr.  T.  E.  Blakeley,  writing  in  the  September  "  Har- 
per's "  on  '■  Macaulay's  English."  assumes  that  there 
is  no  dissenting  voice  to  the  opinion  that  "  in  Macau- 
lay's  '  History  of  England,'  the  English  language  has 
been  written  more  clearly  and  correctly  than  in  any 
great  literary  composition  of  the  nineteenth  century." 
"  I  spent,"  said  Macaulay,  speaking  of  his  history, 
"  nineteen  days  working  over  thirty  octavo  pages."' 
Again  he  says,  "  In  two  years  from  the  time  I  begin 
writing  I  shall  have  more  than  finished  the  second  part 
(vols.  iii.  and  iv.),  then  I  reckon  a  year  for  polishing, 
retouching  and  printing."  "Each  page  as  it  was  printed 
was  again  carefully  revised  and  corrected.  After  all  this 
toil;  after  the  first  four  volumes  were  printed;  after 
they  had  been  received  with  a  welcome  more  enthusi- 
astic than  had  ever  been  given  to  any  serious  literary 
work;  after  fifty-six  tons  of  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  had  failed 
to  meet  the  first  demand  in  England;  after  the  fiercest 
criticism  had  failed  to  lessen  the  popularity  of  the  work; 
after  the  purity  and  clearness  of  the  English  had  been 
universally  recognised — he  sat  down  to  undertake  a 
complete  and  thorough  revision  of  the  four  volumes, 
making  a  thousand  corrections  in  spelling,  grammar, 
punctuation,  the  use  of  capitals,  arrangement  of  words 
in  sentences,  omitting  words  in  some  places,  inserting 
them  in  others,  adding  sentences  and  whole  para- 
graphs, and  malcing  some  alterations  in  small  details.'" 

This  number  of  "  Harper's  '  contains  two  remarkable 
efforts  of  colour  illustration;  the  first,  three  bold-hucd 
reproductions  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey's  "  Quest  of  the 
Holy  Grail  "  pictures,  is  less  successful  than  the  de- 
lica/tely  toned  bits  of  seashore  and  sand  dunes  accom- 
panjdng  Sadakichi  Hartmann's  "  A  Reverie  at  the 
Seashore."  The  latter  go  far  toward  proving  that 
coloured  pictures  in  magazines  are  worth  while. 


McCIure^s  Magazine. 

There  is  an  excellent  article  on  "  Pelee,  the  De- 
stroyer," by  Mr.  August  F.  Jaccaci,  who,  in  company 
with  George  Varian,  the  artist,  and  Mr.  George  Ken- 
nan,  were  the  first  to  establish  headquarters  and  live 
under  the  shadow  of  the  volcano  as  soon  as  they  coxild 


get  to  Martinique  after  the  news  of  the  great  eruption 
of  May  8  came.  During  their  stay  they  explored  the 
mountain  on  all  sides,  witnessing  the  various  phenom- 
ena of  several  eruptions,  from  the  last  of  which  they 
narrowly  escaped.  Mr.  Jaccaci's  description  is  illus- 
trated with  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Varian  fi'om  sketches 
that  artist  made  on  the  spot. 

There  is  a  further  chapter  of  Miss  Ellen  M.  Stone's 
account  of  her  captivity  among  Bulgarian  brigands,  a 
second  instalment  of  Santos-Dumont's  history  of  his 
aeronautic  experiences,  and  several  contributions  of 
fiction  and  verse. 


The  GDsmopolitan. 

An  unusually  interesting  group  of  sketches  of  "Cap- 
tains of  iTidustry  "  appears  in  the  September  "  Cosmo- 
politan," brief  iuiicles  on  Jolin  \Y.  Gates.  H.  H. 
Rogers,  Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  John  H.  Patterson,  of  Day- 
ton Cash  Register  fame;  Charles  R.  Flint,  "  the  father 
of  trusts,"  and  John  Arbuckle.  the  canny  Scotcli  r.p- 
ponent  of  the  Sugar  "  Trust."  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Moifrtt, 
in  his  sketch  of  John  Arbuckle,  shows  how  the  miu'-iity 
fight  between  coffee  dealers  and  sugar  dealers  origiiuxted 
in  the  refusal  of  the  Sugar  Trust  to  sell  sugar  for 
sweetened  coffee  to  the  Arbuckles  except  at  list  prices. 
'•  The  Arbuckles  delivered  an  ultimatum,  '  Give  us  fair 
terms  or  we  will  go  into  the  sugar  business  on  our  own 
account.'  '  There  seems  to  be  money  in  roasting  coffee 
-—we  mav  try  it;'  responded  Havemeyer.  The  war  was 
on."  Mr.  Moffett  says  that  up  to  1900,  when  a  terri- 
torial agreement  was  arrived  at,  the  war  had  cost  the 
belligerents  some  twenty-five  million  dollars. 

The  Simple  Tastes  of  the  Czar. 
Mr.  Fritz  Morris  describes  the  very  simple  home  life 
of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  and  his  family.  The 
Czarina  dresses  like  an  English  lady,  and  the  Czar,  too, 
dresses  in  a  simple  Russian  costume  in  the  palace.  He 
rises  at  8,  and  his  toilet  lasts  until  nearly  9  o'clock, 
when  he  sits  down  at  his  writing  table  to  discharge  such 
important  matters  of  state  as  do  not  admit  of  delay. 
From  10  until  11  o'clock  he  enjoys  a  short  rest,  during 
which  he  partakes  of  luncheon,  and  then  the  time  is 
again  devoted  to  M'ork,— to  the  signing  of  documents,  to 
the  study  of  bills  and  the  reports  of  the  Ministers  and 
Governors,  to  which  he  adds  numerous  marginal  re- 
marks. From  1  to  4  is  devoted  to  the  family,  and 
from  4  to  6  or  7,  work  again.  The  dinner  is  extremely 
simple,  and  the  Czar  abhors  banquets. 


Munsey's   Magazine. 

Under  the  title  "  A  City  of  the  Plains,"  Mr.  Grover 
Townshend  writes  in  the  September  "  Munsey's  "  about 
"  Zion  City,"  the  creation  of  John  Alexander  Dowie 
and  his  religious  followers.  Mr.  Townshend  thinks 
Dowie  will  be  reckoned  among  the  great  organ- 
isers of  the  world;  he  has  founded  on  the  shores  of  Lakvi 
Michigan  a  city  designed  to  house  a  million  people — in- 
tended by  its  founder  to  be  a  world  capital.  "  To 
provide  the  means  of  expansion,  Dowie  exacted  a  tax 
of  one-tenth  of  the  income  of  all  those  who  accepted 
his  direction.  With  the  sum  thus  gained  he  purchased 
some  ten  square  miles  of  territory  on  the  shore  or 
Lake  Michigan,  forty-two  miles  north  of  Chicago  and 
the  same  distance  south  of  Milwaukee.  There  he 
planned  his  City  of  Zion,  and  there  within  the  last  six; 
months  be  has  settled  ten  thousand  people.  Just  as 
in  Washington  the  city  radiates  from  the  Capitol,  so  in 
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Zion  the  centre  will  be  a  great  white  marble  temple. 
From  this  as  a  hub,  boulevards  will  spray  outward  as 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  Each  boulevard  will  be  300 
feet  in  width,  with  a  central  rib  of  parkway  filling  one- 
third  of  the  space.  Connecting  these  main  arteries 
will  be  the  avenues,  each  one  150  feet  wide." 

H.  Stanley  Todd  gives  a  series  of  thumb-nail  sketches 
of  "  The  Giant  Artists  of  France;"  Carl  Hackett  shows 
the  remarlcable  development  of  the  transport  service  in 
"  How  the  Soldier  Goes  to  War."  and  F.  S.  Arnett 
celt-brates  the  semi-centennial  of  the  first  production  of 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  with  an  account  of  the  most 
popular  actors  who  have  "starred"  in  that  drama  since 
it  was  first  produced  at  the  National  Theatre,  New 
York,  on  August  2.3.  1852. 


The  World's  Work. 

Joseph  Blethen  takes  "  A  Typical  Irrigated  Com- 
munity," and  shows,  in  the  September  "  World's 
Work,"  how  the  farmer  bought  his  land  and  developed 
it,  and  the  profit  made,  and  the  town  Avhich  resulted 
from  the  aggregation  of  the  irrigating  farmers — thus 
studying  the  irrigation  question  in  the  light  of  results. 

Breeding  New  Kinds  of  Corn. 
Another  article  of  interest  to  farmers  is  Mr.  W.  S. 
Harwood's  account  of  the  successful  experiments  in 
"  Breeding  New  Kinds  of  Corn,"  whereby  the  crop  has 
been  increased  many  millions'  worth  on  the  same  acre- 
age. At  the  Agricultural  College  at  Urbana,  LI.,  Pro- 
fessor Hopkins  and  his  assistants  have  been  recreating 
the  corn  plant.  They  have  developed  a  species  for  man, 
another  one  for  animals,  and  a  third  for  manufacture. 
They  have  increased  the  quantity  of  protein  and  the 
quantity  of  oil  in  the  grain,  and  when  needed,  they 
have  curtailed  the  supply  of  oil  to  give  some  other 
element  more  room.  They  have  told  the  ear  to  change 
its  form,  so  that  it  should  be  longer  or  shorter,  or 
leaner  or  plumper.  They  have  told  the  corn  plant  to 
increase  in  height  and  to  decrease  in  height,  and  they 
have  even  told  it  that  it  must  weave  its  leaves  on  a 
"wider  and  larger  pattern." 

Other  Articles  of  Interest. 
A  New  York  clergyman  makes  a  study  of  the 
"  stranded  "  portions  of  our  population,  and  analyses 
the  different  types  of  broken-down  and  unfortunate 
and  fraudulent  that  seek  advice  or  money;  in  "  The 
Highest  of  All  Railroads,"  Mr.  E.  C.  Rost  tells  of  the 
engineering  problems  of  the  Oroya  Railroad  in  Peru, 
which  leaves  the  hot  tropics  eight  degrees  south  of  the 
equator  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  arrives  up 
among  perpetual  snow  and  glaciers  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day. 


Everybody's  Magazine. 

Mr.  Frank  Norris,  the  novelist,  has  been  commis- 
sioned by  "  Everybody's  Magazine  "  to  visit  the  terri- 
tory affected  by  the  coal  strike,  to  give  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  conditions  of  living  in  the  representative 
mining  towns.  In  the  September  number  of  "  Every- 
body's," Mr.  Norris  gives  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions. Mr.  Norris  says  that  a  great  many  of  the  miners 
have  gone  away;  that  nearly  30,000  have  left  the  an- 
thracite district.  Some  have  gone  to  work  on  farms, 
some  have  turned  tramps,  and  nearly  15,000  have  gone 
back  to  the  old  country.  As  to  the  wages  of  miners 
and  the  conditions  of  their  life,  Mr.  Norris  found  very 


different  conditions  in  different  districts.  In  the 
Wilkesbarre  district  he  finds  the  miners  frequently  not 
only  owning  their  houses,  but  sometimes  owning  two 
or  three  in  addition,  which  they  rent  to  other  work- 
men. He  finds  that  manj'  men  in  this  district  earn 
$150  a  month,  with  seven  hours  of  drilling  per  day. 
They  get  free  medical  treatment  in  case  of  accident, 
fuel  during  tlie  %vinter  at  a  price  ridiculouslj-  small,  a 
trood  home  free  of  mortgage,  and  steady  work.  But 
in  Melonsville,  a  mining  settlement  three  miles  from 
Hazelton,  $50  a  mouth  is  a  good  figure,  and  the  Polan- 
ders  live  in  houses  built  of  sheet  iron  and  boards,  about 
fifteen  feet  square,  sunk  about  three  feet  in  the  ground. 
There  is  but  one  room,  and  in  this  room  the  family — 
anywhere  from  six  to  ten  humans — cooks,  eats,  and 
sleeps.  The  miners  here  complain  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  earn  more,  because  the  company  will  not 
give  them  more. 


Prank  Leslie's  Monthly. 

The  recently  exposed  Humbert  swindle.  "  the  most 
successful  as  well  as  the  most  fantastic  fraud  in  busi- 
ness history,"  is  traced  by  Mr.  E.  P.  I>yle,  jun.,  in  the 
September  "  Frank  Leslie's."  Therese  Daurignac,  wii> 
of  Frederic  Humbert,  was  an  obscure  peasant  girl.  Her 
feat  was,  in  brief,  that  she  declared  herself  worth 
twenty-four  millions  of  dollars,  and  kept  on  declaring 
it  until  hard-headed  bankers  and  merchants  were  will- 
ing to  lend  her  ten  millions  in  cash,  and  enabled  her 
to  live  in  luxuiy  for  eighteen  years. 

Frederick  Street  clears  up  the  question  of  "  Light- 
ning "  as  it  affects  the  average  observer  of  summer 
thunderstorms.  These  vary  in  number  in  different 
parts  of  the  countrj'.  The  Middle  Atlaiitic  States 
show  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  froin  lightning. 
with  an  annual  average  of  eleven  fatalities  for  every 
million  inhabitants,  but  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
valleys  and  Florida  have  more  thunderstorms. 

"  The  general  rules  for  personal  safety  in  a  storm  are 
to  avoid  standing  under  or  near  trees,  in  the  doorways 
or  open  windows  of  buildings,  close  to  cattle  or  near 
chimneys  or  fireplaces.  When  a  person  has  been  struck 
by  lightning,  and  becomes  unconscious,  the  attempt  to 
revive  them  should  be  begun  without  an  instant's  delay. 
Respiration  and  circulation  should  be  stimulated  by 
warming  the  body  with  flannels,  and  by  making  the  in- 
jured person  breathe  artificiallj'.  People  have  often 
been  revived  after  being  apparently  without  life  for 
more  than  an  hour." 


The   Atlantic   Monthly. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly." 
Mr.  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  writing  "  Of  the  Training  of 
Black  Men,"  makes  a  somewhat  impatient  appeal  for 
the  higher  education  of  the  negro.  He  thinks  the  fact 
that  only  2,000  negi'oes  have  gone  forth  from  schools 
with  the  bachelor's  degree  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of 
the  argument  that  too  large  a  proportion  of  negroes  are 
receiving  high  training.  Mr.  Du  Bois  cites  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  Atlanta  University  Conference  into 
the  future  of  these  negro  graduates.  Two-thirds  an- 
swered the  inquiries,  showing  that  53  per  cent,  of  the 
graduates  were  teachers,  17  per  cent,  clergymen,  17  per 
cent,  in  the  professions,  6  per  cent,  merchants,  farmers, 
and  artisans,  and  4  per  cent,  in  the  Government  Civil 
Service.  Mr.  Du  Bois  thinks  this  is  a  record  of  use- 
fulness that  goes  far  to  prove  that  culture  is  not  thrown 
away  on  the  negro. 
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Foreign  Reviews. 


La  Revue 

••  Lr.  Revue  "  for  Augiist  contains  many  articles  of 
the  highest  interest,  several  of  which  are  entitled  to 
speciiil  notice. 

England  and  Germany  in  Turkey. 

Professor  Vambery  calls  attention  to  the  growth  of 
German  influence  in  Turkey  since  1870.  The  Turkish 
official  language  even  contains  the  word  "  aleman " 
(French,,  "allemand").  At  Constantinople  there  are  an 
increasing  number  of  Germans  in  high  favour  with  the 
Sultan.  None  of  these  functionaries  are,  or  have  been, 
really  worth  their  high  salaries,  except  Baron  von  der 
Goltz.  whose  instruction  of  the  Turkish  officers  was 
certainly  worth  its  cost.  Row  soon  Turkey  will  see 
that  she  is  pulling  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for 
Germany,  Professor  Vambery  leaves  to  others  to  dis- 
cuss. Certainly  Germany  loses  no  opportunity  of  pro- 
fiting by  her  friend.  But,  equally  certain,  German  in- 
fluence has  left  the  masses  of  the  people  quite  un- 
touched; the  German  does  not  conciliate  the  Asiatics 
nearly  so  much  as  the  English  or  French;  and  German 
advance  and  the  Bagdad  Railway  (which  is  to  regene- 
rate Turkey)  will  certainly  displease  Russia,  and  sooner 
or  later  England. 

Other  Papers. 

Dr.  Rouby  wi'ites  of  the  Nun  of  Grezes,  Sceur  Saint- 
Fleuret,  who  has  been  perplexing  France  by  declaring 
herself  pfissessed  of  a  devil.  Dr.  Rouby  says  the  devil  is 
hysteria. 

M.  Coupin  has  a  charming  paper  on  "Animals  which 
Never  Pay  their  Rent,"  chiefly  birds  who  usurp  other 
birds'  nests. 

There  is  a  long  remarkable  poem  by  Ibsen,  and  the 
usual   reviews  of  books  and  magazines. 


La  Nouvelle  Revue. 

No  article  in  the  "  Nouvelle  Re%'ue  "  calls  for  sepa- 
rate treatment.  The  place  of  honour  is  given  to  M. 
Fallot's  shrewd  analysis  of  the  present  Maltese  crisis. 
The  writer  has  paid  two  long  visits  to  Malta,  and  so 
considers  himself  well  equipped  to  deal  with  the  diffi- 
cult language  question.  He  begins  by  pointing  out  that 
were  it  not  for  Great  Britain  a  great  portion  of  the 
population  of  Malta  would  have  to  leave  the  island, 
or  else  remain  to  die  of  hunger.  But  in  spite  of  this 
fact,  which  is  fully  recognised  by  the  Maltese,  the 
island  has  never  become  really  British  in  affection  and 
sentiment,  and  the  French  writer  accuses  the  British 
residents  and  officials  of  treating  the  Maltese  native 
nobility  and  gentry  with  scorn.  Although  until  com- 
paratively lately  Malta  was  exceptionally  fortunate  in 
her  form  of  government,  being  in  no  wise  managed 
from  Downing  Street,  the  unfortunate  interference  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  difficult  and  delicate  language 
question  caused  the  smouldering  embers  of  dislike  to 
burst  into  flame.  The  Maltese  are  now  on  the  worst 
of  tenns  with  their  rulers,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Home  authorities  have  given  way  on  the  lan- 
guage question. 

Locusts  in  Algeria. 

M.  de  Tiallis  gives  a  striking  account  of  the  modern 
plagues  of  locusts  so  dreaded  by  the  Algerian  colonist. 
During  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  four  great 
visitations— in  1846,  in  1866,  in  1874,  and  in  1891.  No 
noxious  in.«ect,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  no  animal, 


can  do  more  mischief  in  a  short  time  tjiau  can  the 
humble-looking  locust;  a  tract  of  land  which  is  noted 
for  its  fertility  and  beautiful  luxuriance  will,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  be  so  completely  denuded  of 
every  blossoming  and  green  thing  as  to  recall  the 
desert.  The  eloquent  words  of  the  prophet  Joel  are 
as  true  to-day  as  they  were  M'hen  he  iirst  delivered 
them.  All  sorts  of  extraordinary  remedies  have  been 
proposed,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  absurd  and  the 
least  practical  was  that  of  arming  a  battalion  of  .soldiers 
with  butterfly  nets.  More  profitable  experiments  have 
been  made  by  scientists  and  chemists,  and  novradays  a 
great  number  of  locusts  are  destroyed  with  the  aid  of 
various  insecticides,  but  up  to  the  present  time  no  ef- 
fective method  of  combating  these  ^Vfrican  pests  has 
been  discovered. 

M.  Filliol  contributes  a  highly  technical  and  curious 
paper  on  what  may  be  called  the  mysterious  beginnings 
of  rivers.  Both  to  the  poet  and  the  engineer  there  is 
something  very  striking  and  mysterious  in  the  thought 
that  the  great  rivers  of  the  world  almost  invariably 
start  from  tiny  springs,  and  the  problem  of  ''  where  the 
water  comes  from  "  has  occupied  many  minds  both  in 
tne  past  and  in  the  present. 

In  the  second  August  number  M.  Ghuesi  gives  a  sym- 
pathetic sketch  of  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Madame 
Juliette  Adam,  the  brilliant  Frenchwoman  who  founded 
the  "  Nouvelle  Revue  "  some  twenty  years  ago,  and 
who  may  well  claim  to  have  played  a  very  real  and 
constructive  part  in  modern  French  Republican  history. 

French  Advice  to  Colonis-ts. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Frenchman  is  never 
likely  to  make,  in  the  British  sense,  a  good  colonist. 
This  becomes  clearer  than  ever  as  one  reads  the  quaint 
remarks  contributed  in  all  good  faith  by  a  Dr.  Barret  to 
the  "  Revue."  The  paper  is  apparently  an  advance 
chapter  of  a  book  Vthich  is  intended  to  be  the  French 
colonist's  vade  inecum.  Of  course  there  is  much  that 
is  very  sensible  in  the  doctor's  advice,  but  also  many 
parapraphs  which  read  as  if  they  had  been  written  in 
somewhat  unpleasant  jest.  One  of  these  actually  en- 
courages the  French  colonist  to  acquire  a  temporary 
native  wife,  with  whom  he  is  advised  to  part  before 
returning  home,  leaving  her,  however,  with  a  hand- 
some present,  which  will  soon  secure  her  a  husband 
among  her  own  people!  Should  the  coloni-st  intend  to 
settle  in  the  country,  his  medical  mentor  advises  him 
to  form  an  "  eternal  union,"  and  to  bring  as  many  chil- 
dren into  the  world  as  possible,  as  nothing  can  be  more 
desirable  than  the  creation  of  a  half-caste  race! 


The  Revue  des  .Deux  Monies. 

We  I'.ave  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Fouillee's  curious  and 
interesting  article  on  "  The  Conduct  of  Life  Among 
Animals."  As  usual,  the  "Revue"  devotes  a  gre.it  deal 
of  space  to  historical  papers,  and  in  each  of  the  August 
numbers  the  place  of  honour  is  given  to  il.  Sorel's 
elaborate  account  of  the  Peace  or  Treaty  of  Amiens, 
which  ended  the  Wars  of  the  Revolution,  and  which 
was  hailed,  especially  in  London,  as  the  commencement 
of  a  new  era  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Before  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens,  Bonaparte  was  still  unrealised  by 
Europe  at  large,  but  the  conduct  of  the  nei^otiations 
(the  treaty  was  only  signed  on  March  26,  1802)  showed 
the  world  that  the  brilliant  Corsican  soldier  was  a 
statesman  as  well  as  a  general,  and  caused  the  more 
obaervari  of  his  contemporaries  to  regard  hire  with 
fear. 
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The  French  Portsmouth. 
Those  taking  a  practical  or  merely  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  naval  matters  will  find  it  worth  their  while 
to  glance  over  the  diary  kept  by  a  French  naval  officer 
who  prefers  to  remain  anonymous.  The  first  chapter 
is  entitled  "In  Port,"  and  the  writer  gives  a  lively  ac- 
count of  Cherbourg,  the  great  maritime  town  whose 
strength  and  warlike  footing  so  unpleasantly  impressed 
Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  on  the  occasion  of 
their  second  visit  to  France.  The  French  Portsmouth 
owed  its  being  in  the  first  instance  to  the  ill-fated  Louis 
XIV.,  who  was  passionately  interested  in  his  navy; 
but  each  successive  French  ruler,  including  Napoleon, 
Charles  X.,  and  Napoleon  III.,  added  something  to 
Cherbourg  and  its  defences,  and  even  now  the  Govern- 
ment is  spending  twenty-seven  million  francs  in  making 
improvements  to  the  harbour.  The  writer  manages  to 
convey  a  great  sense  of  activity  and  power,  and  gives 
some  choice  word-pictures  of  the  various  types  of  sea- 
men with  which  he  was  brought  in  contact. 

Other  Articles. 

Other  articles  iconsist  of  an  attempt  to  analyse  the 
personal  character  of  Frederick  the  Great,  as  seen  in 
his  political  correspondence;  of  an  account  of  two  great 
musical  epochs,  that  of  the  cantata  and  that  of  the 
oratorio;  of  a  subtle  analysis  of  the  mistakes  made  by 
those  eighteenth  century  philosophers  who  believed  that 
the  world  could  be  rendered  virtuous  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  of  a  political  paper  dealing  with  the  prac- 
tical effects  of  the  recent  French  Legislative  Elections. 


La  Revue  de  Paris* 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  "  Revue  de  Paris  "' 
deals  with  the  romantic  story  of  Michelet's  second  mar- 
riage, and  will  be  found  noticed  elsewhere.  Those  inte- 
rested in  and  concerned  with  the  management  of 
British  universities  will  turn  at  once  to  M.  Liard's 
curious  paper  on  the  foundation  of  French  universi- 
ties. A  great  effort  is  being  made  at  the  present  mo- 
ment to  reorganise,  and  as  it  were  resuscitate,  the 
ancient  centres  of  French  learning — once  so  justly  famed 
in  mediasval  Europe.  Since  the  Revolution  there  has 
been,  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  but  one  French 
university — that  of  Paris.  Various  Frenchmen  who 
have  lived  for  short  or  long  periods  in  England 
have  been  justly  struck  by  the  great  part  played  in 
our  national  life  not  only  by  Oxford  and  by  Cambridge, 
but  by  the  ancient,  honoured  Scottish  universities; 
and  these  acute  observers  have  longed  ardently  to  see 
the  same  kind  of  institution  flourish  on  their  own  soil. 
]M.  Waddington  took  an  immense  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  as  long  ago  as  1876  made  a  determined  effort 
to  interest  the  Government  in  the  project.  Various 
Republican  statesmen  followed  suit,  and  at  last— in  the 
July  of  1896— the  dream  of  Renan,  of  Berthelot,  of 
Lavisse,  of  Monod,  and  of  Jules  Simon  became  more 
or  less  a  substantial  reality. 

Characteristics   of  John   Chinaman. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  "  Revue "  M".  Donnet 
analy-ses  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  Chinese 
-Man  in  the  Street.  According  to  the  French  writer  the 
most  remarkable  natural  trait  of  John  Chinaman  is 
his  good  sense,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
full  of  superstitions.  The  Chinaman,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  with  those  who  pride  themselves  on  their  good 
sense,  is  an  utter  materialist;  the  ideal  side  of  life 
does  not  appeal  to  him  at  all.     He  is  so  sure  that  he 


knows  everything  best  that  he  naturally  regards  all 
those  human  beings  who  have  not  the  good  fortune 
to  be  born  in  China  as  outer  barbarians.  Even  now 
there  are  many  districts  in  China  where  Europeans  are 
believed  to  be  creatures  stone  blind,  with  red  hair  and 
red  faces,  and  of  semi-amphibious  nature — that  is,  living 
half  their  time  on  earth  and  half  their  time  in  the  sea. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  the  Chinaman  has  extra- 
ordinary command  over  his  nerves,  and  can  apparently 
compel  himself  to  feel  glad  or  sorry  according  to  his 
mood.  At  a  family  funeral  the  mourners  are  all  very 
cheerful  till  the  moment  comes  when  they  are  informed 
that  they  must  be  sorrowful.  Then  they  fall  to  weep- 
ing bitterly,  and  exhibit  every  sign  of  intense  distress. 
After  this  has  gone  on  for  some  time  the  chief  mourner 
observes,  "  I  thank  you;  that  is  enough,"  and,  as  if 
]jy  magic,  every  tear  is  dried,  the  men  seize  their  pipes, 
and  begin  again  laughing  and  drinking  with  great  good 
humour.  John  Chinaman  has  no  need  for  a  god,  for 
he  worships  only  what  he  sees. 

In  the  second  number  of  the  August  ''  Revue  "  un- 
doubtedlj'  the  most  important  article  is  an  anonymous 
and  somewhat  technical  account  of  the  new  arrange- 
ments n^ade  concerning  the  disposition  of  the  French 
fleet  in  the  Far  East.  At  the  present  moment  France's 
possible  adversaries  would  naturally  be  England  and 
Japan,  and  the  Avriter  concludes  that  in  that  case  the 
allies  would  be  face  to  face  not  only  with  France,  but 
also  with  Russia,  who  also  keeps  a  portion  of  her 
fleet  in  Chinese  waters.  The  anonymous  writer  draw-; 
careful  parallels  between  the  naval  conflicts  which  tool- 
place  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  those  which  may  occur  during  the  next 
twenty  years.  He  warns  the  French  Admiralty  that  in 
such  a  Far  Eastern  naval  conflict  as  that  foreseen  by 
hira  France  would  be  in  no  sense  prepared  to  hold  her 
own  with  England. 

France  a  Commercial  Nation. 
M.  Berard,  who  has  become  a  great  authority  on  all 
commercial  questions,  contributes  an  interesting  article 
on  the  place  now  held  by  France  in  the  commercial 
world.  He  warns  his  countrymen,  and  especially  those 
interested,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  world's 
markets,  to  beware  of  Anglophobia,  for,  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  the  United  Kingdom  has  long 
been  France's  best  friend  and  customer.  Unlike  Ger- 
many, the  British  Empire  does  not  seek  to  acquire  her 
lively  neighbour's  happy  hunting-grounds,  she  is  con- 
tent to  trade  with  her  fair  neighbour;  indeed,  even  at 
the  present  time  the  French  manage  to  sell  to  us  goods 
of  twice  the  value  of  those  which  we  each  year  sell  to 
her.  Further,  wealthy  as  is  the  British  Empire  in  much 
that  is  lacking  to  France,  the  French  often  contrive  to 
make  a  profit  out  of  what  should  be  purely  British  pro- 
ducts. Thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  the 
colonial  Briton  has  now  a  monopoly  of  the  diamond 
industry,  but  the  art  of  diamond  cutting  has  remained 
a  Continental  art,  and  the  De  Beers  diamonds  are  all 
bound  to  make  a  short  sojourn  in  Paris  before  they  can 
be  displayed  to  the  retail  customer.  As  for  the  enor- 
mous trade  done  in  French  eggs  and  butter,  the  fact 
has  been  uointed  out  mtmherless  times  in  innumerable 
British  publications,  and  wei'e  the  LTnited  Kingdom  to 
disappear  into  the  sea  there  are  whole  departments  of 
Northern  France  which  would  find  themselves  on  tlie 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  In  addition  to  the  egg  and 
butter  trade,  France  seems  to  have  a  practical  mono- 
poly of  certain  fruits— fruits,  be  it  noted,  that  cou'd 
just  as  well  be  grown  in  this  country — and  England  buys 
forty  million  francs'  worth  of  fresh  fruit  from  France 
each   vear.     The   humble   but   useful   sardine   means   a 
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tuiuover  of  fifteen  million  francs.  Fifty  millions'  worth 
of  French  butter  is  consumed  in  England,  and  an  in- 
etructive  chapter  could  be  written  concerning  the  popu- 
larity of  French  wines,  notably  champagne.  M.  Berard 
speaks  with  touching  sympathy  of  the  energetic  pro- 
moters of  the  National  Poultry  Organisation  Society; 
but  he  points  out  with  considerable  shrewdness  that  in 
this  matter  France  has  nothing  to  fear  from  her  British 
rival,  for  the  French  farmer's  wife  devotes  herself  to 
the  rearing  of  poultry  in  a  way  that  no  modern  English- 
woman would  consent  to  do,  and  as  long  as  this  is  so 
France  will  go  on  supplying  us  with  eggs,  butter  and 
poultry  to  the  tune  of  seventy  million  francs  each  year! 


German  Mag:a2ines. 

\^'e  notice  elsewhere  General  von  Goltz's  article  upon 
the  Boer  War,  and  there  is  not  much  else  in  the 
"  Deutsche  Revue  "  which  calls  for  mention.  An  "in- 
dependent politician "  concludes;  his  eulogistic  paper 
upon  Prince  Hohenlohe  as  Chancellor.  He  was  not  a 
good  speaker,  had  not  the  fire  of  a  Bebel,  the  sar- 
casm of  a  Richter,  or  the  pathos  of  Dr.  Lieber,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  said  things  did  not  please  people. 
But  what  he  said  was  always  important,  profound,  and 
in  a  classical  form. 

The  '■  Deutsche  Rundschau  "  contains  several  inter- 
esting articles.  M.  von  Brandt  writes  upon  "  The  End 
of  the  South  African  War."  He  points  out  that 
everj-thing  should  be  done  to  allay  the  animosity  be- 
tween England  and  Germany,  and  regrets  that  the 
"  Times,"  the  "  Spectator,"  and  the  "  National  Re- 
view "  seem  to  have  made  it  their  special  business 
to  try  and  make  trouble  not  only  between  Germany  and 
England,  but  also  between  other  Powers.  Up  to  now, 
thanks  to  the  correct  attitude  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment, these  attempts  nave  failed,  sometimes  recoiling 
on  England's  own  head,  but  the  fact  cannot  be  blinked 
that  if  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  results  may  take  place 
which  will  be  very  hurtful  to  England.  The  German 
Government  may  not  always  be  able  to  hold  the 
peopie  in  check,  and  the  English  press  would  do  well 
to  cease  playing  with  fire. 

The  '•  Monatschrift  fur  Stadt  imd  Land "  contains 
an  article  by  C.  von  Zepeiin  upon  Russia's  position  in 
the  Far  East.  He  sketches  the  gradual  building  up  of 
a  Russian  colony  on  the  ir'acific,  and  predicts  a  great 
future  for  it.  The  great  trans-continental  railway  will 
increase  immigration  as  well  as  assure  the  military  po- 
sition. In  addition,  the  unwilling  assistance  of  foreign 
Powers  will  help  its  development,  and  it  is  sure  to 
play  a  great  role  in  the  opening  up  of  the  East. 

The  ■  Sociaiistische  Monatshefte"  has  an  article  by 
Eduard  Fuchs  upon  French  caricature  in  1870-1871.  It  is 
illustrated  with  several  reproductions,  which  show  that 
the  style  of  French  cartoon  has  altered  very  little  dur- 
ing tne  intervening  thirty  years.  All  sorts  of  problems 
are  being  worked  out  in  Austria  just  now,  and  in  con- 
sequence Friedrich  Hertz's  article  upon  National  De- 
mocracy in  that  Empire  is  very  timely.  His  conclusion 
is  that  Austria  can  be  reconstituted  only  from  the  spirit 
of  the  masses,  can  win  power  and  strength  only  by 
means  of  political  democracy  and  national  autonomy. 
Adolph  von  Elm  describes  the  fourth  German  Mining 
Congress.  There  are  more  interesting  articles  than 
usual  in  this  number. 


The  Dutch  Magazines. 

"  Elsevier's  Geillustreerd  Maandschrift"  does  not  be- 
gin with  an  article  on  a  modern  artist  for  once  in  a 
way,  and  the  break  in  the  chain  is  welcome;  however 
entertaining  they  be.  one  appreciates  a  change.  Art 
is  not  left  out  altogether  from  the  text,  for  there  is  Mr. 
Max  Roose's  essay  on  a  Dutch  master  in  the  Ermitage 
at  St.  Petersburg— dan  van  Goj-en,  to  wit.  The  words 
■■  from  the  text  "  were  written  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence for  the  sake  of  clearness,  for  art  is  always  well 
represented  in  the  illustrations  of  this  magazine. 
Having  paid  our  tribute  to  art,  we  can  pass  to  the 
other  contents.  Mr.  S.  Kalff,  whose  name  is  familiar 
as  a  contributor  to  Dutch  periodicals,  holds  the  place 
of  honour  with  his  article  on  Daimio  Land;  the  de- 
scription of  places,  people,  and  things  in  Japan  is  well 
worth  perusal,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  wc  in  Great 
Britain  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately  concerning  our 
new  ally.  From  a  Western  point  of  view,  says  the 
author,  there  is  much  to  deplore — signs  of  decay;  but 
there  is  also  a  brigat  as  well  as  a  shady  side,  and 
much  to  admire  and  to  be  surprised  at.  Not  a  bad 
place  to  live  in,  but  scarcely  commendaDle  ror  a  mere 
tour.  The  writer  takes  us  into  the  life  of  the  natives, 
and  makes  us  fell  pleased  that  we  Rnow  more  about 
"  ces  -^-ilains  petits  messieurs  japonais  '" — and  the  mes- 
dames  japonaises  also,  for  that  matter.  A  description 
of  an  ascent  of  the  Breithorn  comes  very  appropriate 
at  a  time  when  the  papers  tell  us  every  other  day 
of  an  accident,  and  when  we  learn,  with  a  strangled 
shiver,  that  the  very  spot  which  we  decided  to  pass 
without  attempting  to  ascend  or  descend,  has  since 
been  the  death-place  of  a  fellow-countryman.  Stories 
and  editorial  chat  maKe  up  a  good  issue. 

Tue  readers  of  '"  Vragen  des  Tijds  "  have  a  rest  dur- 
ing August,  for  this  review  does  not  appear;  its  July 
number  has  to  serve  for  August  also.  The  review  con- 
tains not  more  than  three  articles,  always  of  a  solid 
character,  so  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  its  readers  prefer 
light  literature  during  the  month  ot  holidays.  "  De 
Gids,"  however,  makes  an  effort  with  a  good  novel 
during  the  summer,  and  its  August  number  is  a  good 
one.  Miss  Kooistra  heis  an  essay  on  the  effects  of  the 
fanciful  on  our  minds,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
cultivation  of  the  imagination  should  enter  into  the 
training  of  the  teacher.  We  remember  certain  things 
because  of  the  fantastic  way  in  which  they  are  placed 
before  us;  if  we  are  told  about  little  Misr^  Snowflake, 
dressed  all  in  white  by  the  crj'stals  that  fall  from 
above,  we  acquire  in  a  very  easy  manner  the  know- 
ledge that  snow  is  white,  although  we  live  m  a  country 
where  snow  is  rarely  or  never  seen.  Quite  recently  a 
young  fellow  extolled  the  virtues  of  a 'System  of  teach- 
ing French  sentences  by  means  of  pictures,  and  re- 
marked that  the  onlj'  French  sentence  which  he  had 
ever  thoroughly  learnt  was  acquired  through  seeing  a 
picture  of  a  man  lying  asleep,  with  the  sentence  printed 
underneath  it.  On  being  asked  what  the  sentence  was, 
he  replied,  after  considerable  hesitation,  that  in  Eng- 
lish it  was  "Do  you  sleep  well?"  but  tne  French  had 
slipped  him  for  the  moment  1  The  other  contents  in- 
clude articles  on  the  final  exams,  at  gj'^mnasia  and  Pis- 
toja,  the  Italian  humourist  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
latter  especially  interesting. 

"  Woord  en  Beeld  "  gives  us  a  capital  article  on  the 
Life  Work  of  the  Archduke  Ludwig  Salvator  of  Aus- 
tria, whose  travels  and  scientific  researches  have  awak- 
ened so  great  an  amount  of  interest  in  every  count^v  oi 
Europe  and  in  America.  The  Exihibition  at  Amstel- 
hoe..,  stories,  and  iiie  usual  musical  contribution  com 
iilete  the  number. 
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SANDOW'S 


LATEST   BOOK 


U 


Cbc  60$ 


of 


IS   NOW   READY.  PRICE   ONE   SHILLING. 


^^aTN 


CONTAINS   TWO   ART   SUPPLEMENTS— 

I.    A  Liic-sizc  Photo  of  Sandow's  Arm,  2  ft.  6  in,  long:. 
II.    Seven  Beatttifttl  Photographs. 


AND 

J  26  pages  on  Physical  Culture,  written  in 
Australia. 


Posted  any  address  in  Australasia  on  receipt  of  Is.  2d.  in  Stamps  or  PostaF 
Note  by  T.  SHAW  FlTCHETT,  Publisher,  167-9  Queen  Street, 

Melbourne. 
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The  New/  Woman's  Home  Journal  for  Australasia.       Price  3d. 


CONTENTS   FOR    OCTOBER: 


LET'S  TALK  IT  OVER. 

"NEW  IDEA"  COMPETITION  AWARDS. 

A  BARYTONE  AND  HIS  STAR— A  Gipsy's  Prophecy. 
By  Frank  H.  Spearman. 

TALKS  TO  GIRLS. 

WORK  FOR  DAINTY  FINGERS. 

(Conducted   by   the   Instructress     of     Needlework, 
Working  Men's  College,  Melbourne.) 

A  Lesson  in  Irish  Crochet. 

Point  Lace  Collar  in  Paris  Colour  Braid  and  Wash- 
ing Gold  Thread. 

COOIvERY  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  GENTLE  ART  OF  BEAUTY. 

ETIQUETTE  ON  ALL  OCCASIONS. 

THE  MOTHER'S  PAGE. 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING. 

TALKS  ON  HEALTH. 

ATHLETICS  FOR  WOMEN. 

SpecicU  Article  by  Sandow, 

FOR  FUTURE  GENERATIONS. 
A  Talk  to  Women. 

AMUSEMENTS  AND  ENTERTAINING. 
THE  BOOK  OF  EXPERIENCE. 


Informal   Interviews    and    Casual    Con- 
versaieons. 

THE  ADVANCING  WOMAN.  A  CHAT  WITH 
MISS  VIDA  GOLDSTEIN,  AUSTRALASL^N 
DELEGATE  TO  WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE  CON- 
GRESS, RECENTLY  HELD  IN  AjMERICA. 

CHAS.  ALEXANDER  ON  AUSTRALIAN  AUDI- 
ENCES. 

SOME  HINTS  FOR  AUSTRALIANS  FROM  MRS. 
SANDOW. 

"  GOOD  TASTE  "  COJIPETITION  DESIGNS. 

THE  ROYAL  ROBES  AT  THE  CORONATION. 

A  CHAT  ABOUT  MELBA. 

PRETTY  FASHIONS  FOR  WOMEN. 

THE  CAVALIER,  by  Geo.  W.  Cable,  with  illustrations 
by  Howard  Chandler  Christy. 
(Continued  from   last  issue.) 

AN     IMPORTANT     ANNOUNCEMENT     TO     OUR 
READERS. 

"  Noted  Australian  Women  at  Home." 

THE  CHILDREN. 

Nature-Talks   by   Dame    Durden. 

"  Slimme  Sir  Marmaduke,"  by  Henry  GrofF  Dodge. 

A  Letter  from  the  Editor. 

JUST  FOR  FUN. 

HERE  AND  THERE. 


PROFUSELY   ILLUSTRATED   with   Original  Photographs  and  Drawings. 


Prize  3d.,  All  Booksellers;  or  3s.  per  annum,  post  free,  any  address  in  Australasia, 
from  T.  SHAW  FITCHETT,  Publisher,  i67-9  Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 
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ff  Every  Reader 


Of  "The  New  Idea"  induced  but  ONE  friend  to  become  a  yearly  subscriber,  what  would 
be  the  result  ?  The  circula  tion  of  "  The  New  Idea  "  would  be  doubled — we  would  therefore  be 
able  to  greatly  improve  the  magazine,  and  could  afford  to  give  you  even  better  value  for  your 
money  than  we  do  at  present — and  we  have  the  word  of  many  subscribers  that  the  magazine 
is  worth  more  than  3s.  a  year  already.  But  in  order  that  you  may  benefit  directly  as  well  as 
indirectly  in  an  immediate  increase  of  circulation,  we  make  you  what  we  call 

OUR    CLUB    OFFER. 

If  you  get  up  a  club  of  five  subscribers  on  the  Club  List  below,  you  need  only  remit  us  the 
price  of  four  subscriptions,  which  is  12s.  To  put  it  in  another  way :  If  you  send  us  four  fully 
paid  subscriptions  at  3s.  each  (12s.  altogether),  we  will  send  one  extra  copy  each  month  free  to 
any  address.  You  may  either  get  up  the  club  amongst  five  friends,  collecting  3s.  from  each 
(total  15s.),  and  so  keep  back  3s.  for  yourself,  or  if  you  are  not  already  a  subscriber  you  may  get 
FOUR  friends  to  subscribe,  and  yourself  make  up  the  fifth,  thus  getting  your  own  free.  Or,  if 
you  feel  inclined  to  make  an  acceptable  present  to  five  friends,  fill  their  names  in  on  the  Club  List, 
send  us  12s.,  and  we  will  post  each  of  them  "  The  New  Idea  "  for  twelve  months. 


CLUB   L3ST. 

THE  MANAGER,  "  The  New  Idea," 

169  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Vic. 
Please  send  "  The  New  Idea  "  to  the  five  people  below,  commencing  with  issue  stated  in  each  case.      In 

payment  I  enclose  12s.  in  

Sender  of  Club 

'  Addreis 


The  Magazine  is  to  be  sent  to  the  following  five  people:— 

Name  Address.  ^^^''^T^J'. 

x>diuc.  issue  tor: 


1..., 

3.... 

4..., 

5..., 
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An  Art.  Gallery  in  Your  Home. 


Is  it  uot  time  that  something  was  done  to  render  it 
possible  for  everyone,  even  the  poorest  of  us.  to  have 
an  Alt-Gallery  in  every  house?  As  an  effort  tov.-ards 
meeting  this  "want,  we  are  publishinij  the  Home  Art- 
Galleiy-a  collection  of  world-renowned  pictures,  in  a 
form  and  at  a  price  to  suit  everyone. 

Sixty-seven  of  these  pictures  are  printed  on  fine  art 
paper,  hv  one  of  the  best  printers  in  England.  They 
are  splendidly  adapted  lor  schoolrooms,  children's 
rooms,  bedr»»ms,  etc.,  and  are  worthy  of  a  place  in 
any  home.  The  remaining  eighteen  pictures  are  "  Col- 
lotypes," and  are  much  larger  in  size  tkan  the  first 
sixty-seven.  The  Collotype  process  is  described  bv  the 
Art  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  (London).,  as 
"  surpassing,  in  faithfulness  ef  interpretation  and  deli- 
cacy of  detail,  either  steel  engraving  n  photography." 
From  all  parts  •f  the  w»rld  we  have  received  letters 
from  artists  and  correspondents  of  every  station  in  life, 
in  praise  of  these  Works  of  Art.  The  works  of  over 
fifty  artists  are  reproduced  in  the  Home  Art-GaHery. 
We  ask  you  to  look  through  their  names  in  the  list  below. 
The  whole  85  pictures  will  be  sent  post  free  for  308. 
Prices  for  smaller  lots  will  be  found  at  lead  of  each  sec- 
tion below. 

The  Director  of  the  Queensland  National  Gallery 
says  our  Art  Plates  are  "  cheap  at  four  times  the 
price." 

Prices  for  pictures  ia  tke  following  section  (Nos. 
1-61):- 

Half  Doz.  or  less     ..    ..    4«l.  each,  i»ost  frmm. 
Half  Doz.  t*  Tws  Doz.      3«l.       ,,        M  II 

Two  Doz.  or  more    ..     ..     2cl.        t,         n  m 

Order  the  Pictures  by  Number. 

(Size  of  Nos.  1-12,  13  in.  x  10  in.) 

1.  Rescne  at  Sea  from  a  Burning  Vessel  (A.  Morion). 

2.  Tke  Shortest  Way  to  School  (J.  C.  Cook,  R.A.) 

3.  Tke  Last  Evening  of  the  Voyage  (J.  L.  Tissot). 

4.  The  Stream  in  Summer  Time  (W.  D.  Leader,  R.A.) 

5.  The  Sisters  (Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart,  P.R.A.) 

6.  Csnumerce   between   Phoenicians   and   Ancient   Bri- 

tons (Lord  Leighton.  P.R.A.) 

7.  Fair  St.  George  (Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  P.R.W.S.) 

8.  The  Cornfield  (J.  Constable,  R.A.) 

9.  farael  in  Egypt  (Sir  J.  E.  Poynter,  P.R.A.) 

10.  Csrdelia  (G.  W.  Joy.) 

11.  First  Communion   (P.  R.  Morris,  A.R.A.) 

12.  The  Boating   Party   (F.   Heilbuth). 

(Size  of  Nos.  13-30,  13  in.  x  9J  in.) 

13.  Landscape  and  Cattle   (T.  Sidney  Cooper,  R.A.) 

14.  Lost    Sheep    (H.  B.  Davis,  R.A.) 

15.  DriviBg  Home  the  Geese  (R.  W.  McP-eth.  A.R.A.) 

16.  Study  in  Black  and  White  (Mde.  Ronner.  R.T.^ 

17.  "That's  Mv  Chair!"  (Cats)  (Mde.  H.  Ronner.  R.I.) 

18.  A  Happy  Family  (Cats)   (Mde.  H.  Ronner,  R.I.) 

19.  Maternal  Anxiety   (Edwin  Douglas). 

20.  The  Hsrse  Fair  (Rosa  Bonheur). 

21.  Tke  Inside  of  a  Stable   (George  Morland). 

22.  The  Twins   (Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.) 

23.  The  Sick  Monkey  (Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.) 

24.  Shoeing  (Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.) 

25.  Man  Proposes  and  God  Disposes  (Sir  Edwin  Land- 

seer, R.A.) 

26.  A  Study  of  a  Lion  (Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.) 

27.  Gathering  Seaweed   (F.  R.  Lee,  R.A.) 

28.  The  Frugal  Men!   (Horses)    (J.  H.  Herring). 

29.  The  Youn»  Bull   (Paul  Potter). 

30.  Suspense    (Sir   Edwin   Landseer,   R.A.) 

(Size  of  Nos.  31-40,  14|  in.  x  10  in.) 

SI.  The  Dnchess  of  Devonshire  (Gainsborou','h). 
32.  Lady  Hamilton  (George  Komney),  and  .Mrs.  Siddons 
(Thoa.  Gainsborough,  R.A.) 


33.  The  Broken  Picture  (Jean  Baptiste  Greuze). 

34.  Aladame   Recamier   (Jacques  Louis   David). 

35.  Head  of  a  Girl,  with  Scarf  (Jean  Baptist  Greuze). 

36.  Hon.  Mrs.  Graham  (Thos.  Gainsborough,  R.A.) 

37.  Countess  of  Blessington  (Sir  Thos  Laurence,  P.R.A.) 

38.  Countess  of  Oxford  (John  Hopper.  R.A.).  and  Mrs. 

Braddyll  (Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  P.R.A.) 

39.  The  Artist  and  Her  Daughter  (Mde.  Lebrun). 

40.  Mde.  Mola  Raj-mond   (Mde.  Lebrun). 

(Si2e  of  Nos.  41-49,  12^  in.  x  9i  in.) 

41.  Reception  du  Dauphin   (Tito  Lessi). 

42.  The  Pool  of  London  (S.  Vicat  Cole,  R.A.) 

43.  James  II.  Receiving  News  of  Landing  of  Prince  of 

Orange  (E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.) 

44.  Burchell    and    Sophia    in    the    Hayfield    (W.  M al- 

ready, R.A.) 

45.  Salisbury  Cathedral  (J.  Constable,  R.A.) 
40.  Rustic  Civility  (W.  Collins.  R.A.) 

47.  "  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini"    (Ros^setti). 

48.  The  Youth  of  Our  Lord  (J.  R.  Herbert,  R.A.) 

49.  A  Hillside  Farm  (J.  Linnell). 

(Size  •!  Nos.  50-61,  12^  in.  x  10  in.) 

50.  Queen  Victoria  in  1838   (Fowler). 

51.  The  Princess  Royal;  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany 

( Winterhalter) . 

52.  Queen  Victoria  in  Robes  ef  Order  of  Garter  (Sully). 

53.  Queen  Victoria  in  1851  (Winterhalter). 

54.  His  Majesty  the  King  (from  a  photograph). 

55.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  (from  a  photograph). 

56.  H.R.H.  the  Piince  of  Wales  (from  a  photograph) 

57.  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales  (from  a  photograph). 
.58.  Windsor  Castle  (from  a  photograph). 

59.  Balmoral  Castle  and  Osborne  House  (from  photos). 

60.  Marriage  of  Queen  Vieteria   (Sir  George  Uaytei  K 

61.  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  (Sir  George  Hayter). 

The  pictures  in  the  following  section,  a  series  entitled 
THE  PRODIGAL  SON  (Nos.  62-67),  are  not  sold  singly, 
but  can  be  had  at  Is.  the  six,  post  free.  (Size  of  NoB. 
62-67,  13  in.  x  16  in.) 

62.  Part  I.  The  Division  of  the  Inheritance   (Murillo). 

63.  Part  II.  Leaving    Home    (Murillo). 

64.  Part  III.  Wasting  His  Substance  (Murillo). 

65.  Part  TV.  Cast  Out   (Murillo). 
60.  Part  V.  Repentance  (Murillo). 
67.  Part  VJ.  The  Return  (Murillo). 

Pictures  Nos.  68-85  are  beautiful  Collotypos. 
Msst  ef  them  have  hitherte  been  sold  at  2e.  fiat, 
each.    The  prices  are  new  as  follows:— 

Nos.  88-76—18.  each,  pest  free ;  78.  6cl.  the  lot. 

Nos.  77-85—28.  each,  p*8t  free ;  158.  the  lot. 

ALU  the  Colletypes  (Nos.  68-SS)  fer  20s. 


68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 

76. 


77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84, 
85. 


Blossoms  (Albert  ]\Ioore),  28i  in.  x  11|  in.,  Is. 


Is. 


The  Gelden  Stairs  (Burne- Jones),  19  in.  x  10  in. 

Blue  Bower   (Rossetti).  9i  in.  x   12^  in.,  Is. 

Joli  Coeur  (Rossetti),  9i  in.  x  12i  in..  Is. 

The  Sistine  ^Madonna  (Raphael),  12J  in.  i  10  in.,  Is. 

Qiioen  Victori.T  in  1897  (from  photo),  lOin.  x  13in.,  Is. 

II.M.  the  Queen  (Edward  Hughes),  10  in.  x  14  in.,  Is. 

The  Cherub  Choir   (Sir  Joshua  Revnolds,  P.R.A.), 

16  in.  X  13i  in..  Is. 
Venice  (J.  W.  Turner,  R.A.),  9  in.  x  13}  in.,  Is, 

(Size  of  Nos.  77-83,  20  in.  x  25  in.) 

The  Fighting  Temeraire  (J.  W.  Turner,  R.A.).  28. 
June  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol   (McWhirter,  R.A.),  28. 
A  Summer  Shower  (C.  A.  Penigini),  2s. 
The  Monarch  of  the  Glen  (Sir  Edwin  Landseer),  28. 
Beata  Beatrix  (Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti),  2s. 
The  Cornfield   (J.  Constable.  R.A.1.  2s. 
The  Valley  Farm  (J.  Constable,  R.A.),  28. 
Cupid's  Spell   (J.  Wood.  R.A.).  15  in.  x  22  in..  2s. 
Proserpine  (Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti),  15  in.  x  22  in., 
2s. 


ADDRESS     ALL    OKDEKS  : 

THE    MANAQER.    HOME    ART-QALLEFiY.    167-9    QUEEN    ST..    MELBOURNE. 
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8t  "  Austealiaw." 


Patchy  rains  have  fallen  during  the  past  month,  and, 
in  parts,  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  position  of  Aus- 
tralia has  been  improved.  But  the  areas  benefited 
have  been  small.  There  has  been  no  general  heavy 
rain,  such  as  is  urgently  required,  and  as  the  hot 
weather  is  now  at  hand  the  prospects  must  be  regarded 
as  very  discouraging.  The  coastal  areas  appear  to 
have  been  pretty  well  treated  in  all  the  States.  It  is 
the  inland  centres,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  Dividing 
Eange,  that  have  suffered  most,  and  unless  a  phenomenal 
breat-up  occurs,  must  continue  to  suffer  ri^ht  through 
the  hot  Australian  summer.  Taking  first  the  pastoral 
industry,  we  find  that  the  losses  of  sheep  have  just 
about  been  equal  to  the  most  pessimistic  estimates. 
New  South  Wales  alone  lost  8,142,000  sheep  during  the 
nine  months  ended  September  30  last,  while  in  addition, 
the  autumn  lambing  only  realised  1,661,710  lambs, 
against  6,328,969  lambs  in  the  previous  season.  The 
flocks  of  Queensland  have  also  been  further  reduced, 
while  there  have  been  small  losses  in  Victoria,  and 
fair  ones  in  South  Australia. 
compare  thus: 

1881. 
No. 
New  South  Wales..  36,591,946 

Victoria 10,267,265 

Queensland  ....    . .    8,292,883 

South  Australia  . .  6,810,856 
Western  Australia..  1,267,912 
Tasmania 1,847,479 


The  flocks  of  Australia 


1891. 

1902. 

No. 

No. 

61,831,416  . 

33,716,000 

12,928,148  . 

10,010,000 

20,289,633  . 

7,000,000 

7,745,541  . 

5,000,000 

1,962,212  . 

2,500,000 

1,662,801  . 

1,700,000 

Total 65,078,341  ..106,419,751  ..  59,926,000 

The  total  loss  of  sheep  since  1891  is  46,493,751  head, 
apart  from  considering  the  normal  natural  increase. 
Tlie  herds   have  also   been  materially   affected. 

The  great  loss  of  sheep  naturally  means  a  consider- 
able reduction  in  the  wool  clip.  The  decline  for  this 
season  will  not  be  so  great  as  many  suppose,  for  the 
reason  that  the  majority  of  the  carcases  of  the  sheep 
is  picked  over,  and  the  wool  is  marketed,  being  de- 
scribed as  "  dead."  The  fairest  estimate  of  the  re- 
duction in  the  clip  for  the  current  season  is  200,000 
bales,  and  it  is  worth  while  noting  that  this  will  be 
almost  entirely  fine  wool.  The  continuous  reduction 
in  the  production  of  fine  descriptions  of  wool,  such  as 
merinoes  and  fine  comeback,  is  having  a  considerable 
effect  on  prices,  which  are  steadily  advancing,  and,  in 
our  opinion,  must  still  further  rise.  On  the  other  hand, 
coarse  wools,  which  are  largely  produced  in  Victoria, 
form  the  best  part  of  the  production  of  New  Zealand, 
and  alm»st  the  entire  clip  from  Argentine's  74,000,000 
sheep  is  rapidly  increasing  in  supply,  and  though 
fine  descriptions  will  rise,  we  cannot  see  any  reason 
for  an  advance  in  coarse  wools,  unless  fashion  takes  a 
run  on  coarse  cloths;  200,000  bales  of  wool  less  in  Aus- 
tralia means  close  «n  to  £3,000,000  to  growers,  and  large 
surfs  in  conmaisBtea  to  towm  agents,  freight  to  rail- 
ways, iind  freigh*  k»  oversea  vessels.  Besides  this,  we 
must  face  the  fact  «hat  for  many  years  to  come  our 
wool  clip  will  be  much  curtailed,  even  if  good  weather 
cemmences  at  tnce. 

As  far  as  the  agricultural  industry  is  concerned,  it 
is  in  little  better  position  tkan  the  pastoral.  The 
coastal  lands  are,  of  course,  all  right,  but  the  back 
country  is  very  bad.  Victoria's  production  of  wheat 
is  expected  to  be  about  5,000,000  bushels  at  the  best. 


or  over  7,000,000  bushels  less  than  last  season,  and 
15,000,000  bushels  less  than  the  best  yield  garnered. 
New  South  Wales  will  be  lucky  to  reap  5,000,000 
bushels  also,  though  the  crop  of  that  State  has  ex- 
ceeded, on  one  occasion,  16,000,000  bushels.  South 
Australia  will  have  six  to  seven  million  bushels,  and 
the  other  States  perhaps  2,000,000  between  them.  Thus, 
Australia's  production  of  wheat  will  be  approximately 
18  to  19  million  bushels,  against  consumption  and  seed 
requirements  estimated  at  23  to  24  million  bushels.  In 
))lace  of  being  exporters  of  wheat,  therefore,  in  1903 
we  will  be  importers! 

Oats  are  not  largely  produced  in  Australia,  Victoria 
being  the  chief  centre.  The  crop  in  this  State  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  4,000,000  bushels  or  thereabouts,  and 
as  little  can  come  from  any  other  centre,  we  will  be 
obliged  to  import  largely.  All  hope  of  having  a  good 
barley  crop  has  been  surrendered,  and  we  note  that 
one  report  states  that  already  600,000  bushels  of  barley 
have  been  ordered  from  San  Francisco  for  the  new 
season.  In  addition,  Sydney  and  Queensland  have 
either  imported  or  ordered  1,750,000  bushels  of  maize 
from   the   Argentine. 

Butter  production,  so  far,  has  been  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  extent  at  this  date  a  year  ago,  which,  in 
its  turn,  was  considerably  under  the  total  for  1900. 
Conservative  traders   speak  of   exports   to   London   as 
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ASSURANCE  CO. 


LIMITED. 


Fire  Losses  Paid  Exceed  £23,000,000. 
Premium  income  Exceeds  fi1,100,000. 

VICTORiAH  BRANCH :  60  MARKET  ST..  MELBOURH! 

BOBEET  W.   MARTIN,   Me,n*?ct. 
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COLONIAL    MUTUAL 


A  FIRE  N 


IHSURAHOK    OOMPANT    LIMITBB. 


Insurance. 


nRE 

AOOIDENT    . 
IMPLOYER'8 
LIABILITY 

FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE. 

PLATE-GLASS 
BREAKAGE 

MARINE. 


OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE— 60  Market  Street. 

SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 

ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 

BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 

PERTH— Barrack  Street. 

HOBART— ColHna  Street. 

LONDON— St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  K.O. 

WM.  L.  JACK, 

Makaqwr. 


AUSTRALIAN 

MUTUAL    PROVIDENT 

SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED  1849. 


For  Life  Assurance  on    the    flutual  Principle. 
Annuities  and  Endowments  for  Children. 


With  Offices  in  all  the  Australian  States 
and  in  Nevr  Zealand. 

VICTORIA:  458  CollinB-st..  Meibotime. 

NEW  ZEALANB:  Custom  Heuse  Quay.  Wellington. 

QUEENSLAND:    Queen-st.,  BrisbaBe. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA:  23  Kiag  William-st.,  Adelaide. 

TASiLANIA:   Elizabeth  and  Collins  Sts.,  Hftbart. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA:  St.  George's  Terrace.  Perth 


Accumulated  Funds 
Annual   Income  - 


£17,864,514. 
£2,432,482. 


The  Oldest  Mutual  Life  Office  in  Australasia,  and  tbe  largest 
and  most  libevai  in  the  British  Empire. 

EVERY  YEAR  A  BONUS  YEAR. 

Amount  of  cash  aorplns  divided  among  the  Members  for  the 
single  year,  1901,  was  £588,726;  yielding  BeTersionary  Bonuses  of 
about  £1,000,000. 

OsHXB^  MAMAoea  and  Aotuakt:  B.  TEEOE,  7.LA.,  F.F.A.,  F.aS. 
KOBEBT  B.  CAMERON,  Seorktaut. 

Head  Office*  91   PITT  STREET,  SYDNEY. 


not  likely  to  exceed  3,000  tons  from  Victoria,  New 
South  WaJes  and  South  Australia,  against  7,600  tons 
in  1901,  and  about  14,000  tons  in  1900.  An  increased 
quantity,  it  is  assumed,  will  go  to  South  Africa  and  the 
East,  but  generally  the  returns  from  this  line  wiU  show 
a  considerable  reduction. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  particulars  that 
the  conditions  of  the  country  are  the  reverse  of  encou- 
raging. We  should  say,  a  part  of  the  country.  There 
will  be  little  decrease  in  the  yields  of  any  line  on  the 
favoured  coastal  areas,  and  producers  there  will  be 
hi^ly  favoured  by  the  operation  sf  the  duties,  and 
consequent  big  prices  for  their  supplies.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances s^  out,  however,  no  sane  person  could 
expect  an  increase  in  trade.  A  decrease  is  certain. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  falling  off  will  be  small,  and  that 
a  speedy  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  drought  will 
be  noted  in  1903. 

Incrcasingf  Gold  Output* 

One  of  the  few  satisfactory  signs  is  the  increasing 
output  of  gold.  The  figures  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  year  compare  thus: — 

— ^Nine  Months — 
1901.  1902. 

Ounces.  Ounces. 
Western  Australia  ....  1,360,846  1,616,118 
Victoria    591,280  577,365 

Sueensland 596,139  601,549 

ew  South  Wales 165,095  184,033 

Tasmania 46,177  38,502 

South  Australia     23,929  20,394 

Commonwealth 2,783,466       3,037,961 

New  Zealand 330,572  359,244 

Total  Australasia..    ..     3,114,038       3,397,205 

The  increase  for  the  nine  months  is  283,167  ounces, 
roughly  valued  at  a  million  sterling.  There  is  every  in- 
dication of  the  output  of  our  mines  further  expand- 
ing, particularly  in  Western  Australia  and  Queens- 
land. Unfortunately.  Victoria  is  cursed  with  prob- 
ably the  worst  system  in  the  world  of  conducting  finan- 
cially a  fine  industry,  and  consequently  little  pro- 
gress can  be  expected. 

Softgfoods  Results* 

Considering  the  dull  times,  the  results  of  the  two 
softgoods  companies  so  far  to  hand  are  fairly  satis- 
factory. The  accounts  of  Robert  Reid  &  Company 
Limited  show  a  net  profit  for  the  year  ended  July  20 
last,  after  providing  for  all  outgoings,  of  £42,250.  This 
was  distributed  thus: — 

Interest  on  4J  per  cent,  debentures . .  . .  £6,750 
5^  per  cent,  dividend  on  preference  shares  11,000 
10  per  cent,  dividend  ©n  ordinary  shares  15,000 
Transferred  to  reserve 9,500 

Total £42,250 

The  reserve  fund  now  amounts  to  £46,450.  The  total 
share  and  debenture  canital  is  £500.  The  4i  per  cent, 
debenture  stock  was  raised  with  the  security  of  the 
company's  Sydney  wharfage  property  specified,  and  as 
this  has  been  purchased  by  the  Government  at  a  con- 
siderable amount  more  than  it  stood  in  the  companjr's 
books,  the  repayment  of  the  debenture  kslders  would 
be   justified. 

The  results  of  Paterson,  Laing  &  Bruce  (1S61) 
Limited,  are  not  quite  up  to  expectations.  The  profits, 
according  to  the  company^s  private  cable,  were  £50,097, 
amd  this  was  distributed  in  the  following  manner: — 

Dividend  on  6  per  cent,  preference  shares  £21,000 

Interest  on  debentures,  4^  per  cent 6,375 

Dividend  of  4  p.  cent,  on  ordinary  shares    10,000 

To  reserve  fund     5,000 

Written  off  flotation  expenses      1,601 

Balance    6,121 
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The  NINETEENTH  REPORT  of  the  DIRECTORS 

Of 
THE  COLONIAL  BANK  OF  AUSTRALASIA    LIMITED, 
To  be  presented  to  the  Shareholders  at  the  Nineteenth  Ordinary  General  Meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  Bank,  126 

Elizabeth  Street,  at  noon  on  Tuesday,  28th  October,  1902. 

REPORT. 
The  Directors  beg  to  submit  to  the  Shareholders   their    Nineteenth    Report,    with    a    Balance-sheet    and 
Statement  of  Profit  and  Loss  for  the  Half-year  ended   30th  September,  1902,  duly  audited. 

After  providing  for  expenses  of  management,  interest  accrued  on  deposits,  rebate  on  bills  current,  tax 
on  note  circulation,  and  making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts — 

The  net  profit  amounted  to £16,263  17    7 

Brought  forward  from  31st  March,  1902     2,761  12  11 


Which  the  Directors  propose  to  apportion  as  follows,  viz.: — 

Dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Preference  Shares     . 
Dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Ordinary  Shares. 

To  Reserve  Fund    

Balance  carried  forward    


£19,025  10    6 

£7,601    2  0 

3,359    9  10 

5,000    0  0 

iMi  18  8 


£19,025  10    6 
During  the  Half-year  a  Branch  of  the  Bank  has  been  opened  at  Glen  Thompson. 

The  Dividend  will  be  payable  at  the  Head  Office  on  and  after  the  29th  inst.,  and   at  the  Branches   on 
receipt  of  advice. 

The  NINETEENTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING  of  Shareholders  will  be  held  at  the  Head  Office 
of  the  Company,  126  Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne,  on  TUESDAY,  the  28th  day  of  OCTOBER,  1902,  at  noon. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 
Melbourne,  15th  October,  1902.  SELBY  PAXTON,  General  Manager. 


Dr. 


BALANCE-SHEET   of 

For 


THE   COLONIAL 

the  Half-year  endin 


BANK  OF  AUSTRALASIA 

g  30th  September,  1902. 


LIMITED, 


To  Capital  Paid-up,  viz.:  — 
31,184  preference  shares 

paid  in  cash  to  £9  15s.  £304,044  0  0 
77,278  ordinary  shares 
paid  in  cash  to  £1  15s. 
per  share,  £135,236 
10s.;  less  calls  due  and 
in  arrear,   £856  15s.  . .     134,379  15    0 

£438,423  15 

To  reserve  fund 40,000    0 

To  profit  and  loss 14,025  10 

To  notes  in  circulation     107,815    0 

To  bills  in  circulation 40,.592    7 

To  Government  Deposits — 
Not      bearing     interest, 
£47,233  6s.  4d.;   bear- 
ing  interest,    £276,372 

Os.  Id £323,605    6    5 

To  Other  Deposits— Rebate 
and  Interest  Accrued — 
Not  bearing  interest, 
£753,117  148.  lOd.;  bear- 
ing interest,  £1,129,908 
Is.  9d 


By  coin,  bullion,  and  cash 
at  bankers ,   . .   . .  £353,461    3    1 

By  Victoria  Government 
inscribed  stock.  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works, 
and  municipal  deben- 
tures, at  cost  . . 12,273  16    7 

Bv  bills  and  remittances 
in  transitu 92,191 

By  notes  of  other  banks..        1,125 

By  balances  due  from 
other  banks 18,018 

By  stamps 790 


Cr. 


7 
0 

8 

7 


£477,859  11    6 


1,883,025  16 


To  contingent  liabilities,  as  per  contra.. 


2,206,631    3 
62,124  17 


£2,909,612  13    3 


Bj'  Real  Estate,  consisting  of — 
Bank  premises  at  cost  to  new  bank  . . 
Other  real  estate  at  valuation 

By  bills  discounted  and  other  advances 
exclusive  of  provision  for  bad  or  doubt- 
ful debts. 2,095,919  16  10 

Bv  shares  in  other  companies  at  valua- 
tion  

By  chattel  property  at  valuation  . .  . .   . . 

By  liabilities  of  customers  and  others  in 
respect  of  contingent  liabilities,  as  per 
contra  


193,218    0 
64,745  10 


14,544  17 
1.200    0 


62,124  17    0 
£2,909,612  13    3 


PROFIT  AND 

To    current   expenses    (including   salaries, 

rents,  repairs,  stationery,  etc.)     £23,907  18 

To  bank-note  tax 1.090  17 

To  transfer  to  reserve  fund     5,000    0 

To  balance    14,025  10 


LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

By  balance  brought  forward £2,761  12  11 

B}'^  gross    profits    for    the    half-year,    after 
allowing   for   interest   accrued   on   depo- 
0        sits,  rebate  on  bills  current,  and  making 
6        provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts..     41,262  14    0 


£44,024    6  11 


£44,024    6  11 


To  balance £40,000    0    0 


RESERVE  FUND  ACCOUNT. 


£40,000    0    0 


By  balance  brought  forward £35,000    0    0 

By  transfer  from  profit  and  loss     5,000    0    0 

£40,000    0    0 


SELBY  PAXTON,  General  Manager. 
NOTE.— The  customary  Auditors'  Report  and  the  Directors'  Statement,  to  comply  with  the  "  Companies 
Act,  1896,"  appear  in  the  Official  Report.  .. , 
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LIFE 


CITIZENS' 
ASSURANCE 


CO. 


LIMITED. 


PRINCIPAL    BRAMCH    OFFICES. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES:  Citizens'  BuOdinga,  Moore  and 
Castlereagh  Streets,  Sydney. 

VICTORIA:  Citizens'  luiWiajn,  Callins  St.,  Melbourne. 

QUEENSLAND:     Citizens'    luildings,    Queen    Street, 
BHsbaae. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA:  Citizens'  Buildings,  King  WU- 
liam  Street,  Adelaide. 

NEW  ZEALAND:   Citizens'  Chambers,  Custom  House 
^oay,  Wellini^a. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA:  Hay  ft  Barrack  Sts.,  Perth. 

TASMANIA:  Liverp*©!  and  Mnrray  Streets,  Ho^art. 

UNISEX  KINGDOM:  Citizens'  H«use,  24  and  25  King 
WDKaat  Street,  L«md«B,  B.C. 
▲b4  at  SmiLIN,  LIVERPOOL  aai  MAI7CHESTEB. 


HAS  MONEY  TO  LEND  o.  i.,<»rity  oi 

7re«h*li  City  n  Boborbaa  TrofsUn,  Q—d  Dairy  Faraas,  A^i- 
ooHaial  ani  •mtar  Laa4i  (FreaftoaM  n  eJ?.  aad  C.L.)  ar  Qoreru- 
meat  StMk  at  aay  af  tha  AaftraHaa  ttatai  or  N«w  Zealaad. 

At  ttf  L9W9t  Currftt  R»tBS  of  tnterest. 


Laana  may  ka  arrange*!  for  a  fixed  term  or  reaayable  by 
InatBliiianta,  without  notice  or  aayment  of  any  fine. 


^^  FIRE  ^< 

Insurance  Company  Ltd. 


FIRH   INSURANCES 

AT 

LOWEST   RATES. 


Policies  ooTer  all  lasaai 
by  Biuk  Firea,  lifhtnloir 
and  Gas  Ezp4onOB,  ia 
addition  to  th«  ertf  aary 
riik  tram  Fire. 


i:^"^ 


A  Cash  BoBxu  paid  to 
Policy  Holders  each  year. 
£141,68  2  hu  been 
(fivided  ia  Cask  Bonuses 
dorlBf  tke  U«t  Eij^bteen 
years. 


Hand  OfflCM :  The  Fr«»h«ld  Property  of  the  Company 
12S    PITT    STREET,    SYDNEY. 

KXL80   KIKO.  Maaager- 


Melbourne   Offleei    9    QUEEN    STREET. 
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The  company's  reserve  fund  now  amounts  to  £34,000. 
As  originally  constituted,  the  comnao'-'s  total  share  and 
debenture  capital  was  £525,000,  but  since  the  rearrange- 
ment of  last  year  it  stands  at  £750,000.  It  needs  a 
large  and  profitable  business  to  pay  handsome  ordinary 
dividends,  but  we  have  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
softgoods  trade,  provided  affairs  are  carefully  managed 
during  present  dull  times. 

Banking  Results* 

At  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  this  article,  only 
two  of  the  usual  September  bank  balance  sheets  were 
to  hand.  The  hrst,  that  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Aus- 
tralia, is  a  very  satisfactory  affair.  The  net  profits 
for  six  months  ended  September  30  were  £7,096,  and 
with  the  amount  brought  forward  there  was  an  avail- 
able balance  of  £9,715.  From  this  total  a  dividend  of 
5  per  cent,  was  paid  to  shareholders,  absorbing  £3,750, 
and  the  balance  carried  forward.  A  comparison  of  the 
leading  accounts  of  the  bank  is  appended:  — 

September 

1899  1900  1901  1902 

Capital  paid £150,000  £150,000  £150,000  £150,000 

Reserve     5,000         5,000        15,000       22,500 

Deposits 368,216     425,342     552,460     612,778 

Liquid  assets  ....  114,167  185,628  241,300  283,869 
Advances  &  discounts  450,630  417,474  511,980  527,775 
Gross  profits     ....  7,304         8,930         9,902       10,564 

Net  profits 4,624        5,863         6,702         7,096 

Dividend 3  4  5  5 

The  directors'  report  makes  two  important  announce- 
ments. First,  during  the  half-year  arrangements  were 
completed  by  which  the  bank  can  do  business  for  its 
clients  vnth  any  part  of  the  world  on  favourable 
terms;  and,  secondly,  in  view  of  the  increasing  busi- 
ness of  the  bank,  it  became  necessary  to  find  larger 
premises,  and  the  board  purchased  the  old  City  of 
Jlelbourne  Bank  for  the  low  figure  of  £50,000.  The 
latter  institution  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Collins 
and  Elizabeth  Streets,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city. 
Without  doubt  it  is  one  of  the  best  situations  for  a 
financial  institution,  and  the  Royal  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  this  magnificent  block  at  about  the 
cost  of  the  land  alone,  with  the  buildings  thrown  in. 
The  Royal's  business  of  late  has  shown  very  rapid  in- 
crease, and  another  three  or  four  years'  progress  such 
as  has  been  noticed  since  1898  and  1899  will  mean 
that  its  deposits  will  exceed  the  million. 

The  accounts  of  the  Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia 
Limited  are  also  very  satisfactory.  The  net  profit  for 
the  half-year,  after  making  full  provision  for  all  bad 
and  doubtful  debts,  was  £16,264,  and,  with  the  balance 
brought  forward,  there  was  a  total  available  of 
£19,025 — the  largest  for  many  years  past.  The  direc- 
tors carefu'lv  placed  £5,000  to  reserve,  raising  it  to 
£40,000,  paia  5  per  cent,  to  both  preference  and  ordi- 
nary shareholders,  and  carried  forward  the  increased 
amount  of  £3,065.  Assuming  that  the  profits  are  main- 
tained for  the  current  half-year  at  the  same  rate,  the 
bank  will  have  about  £20,000  available  in  March  next, 
and  probably  an  increased  amount  will  be  carried  to 
the  reserve  fund,  which  is  steadily  creeping  up.  A 
comparison  of  the  bank's  net  profits  for  the  September 
half  of  recent  years  is  appended: — 
September — 

1898 £852 

1899 7,078 

1900 12,018 

1901 15,069 

1902 16,263 

The  leading  items  of  the  bank's  balance-sheet  compare 
thus: — 

September 

1899.         1900.         1901.         1902. 

Capital     £385,901  £420,919  £437,256  £438,423 

Reserve     5,000       15,000       30,000       40,000 

Deposits  (new) ....  1,292,040  2,113,528  2,364,372  2,206,631 
Deposits    (deferred)  1,037,149     361,433     111,358        — 
Coin  and  other  liquid 

assets 662,526     701,614     497,833     477,859 

Advances&discounts  2,009,957  2,188,848  2,380,416  2,095,919 
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Generally  speaking,  the  bank's  current  business  has 
largely  increased.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a 
slight  drop  in  deposits  on  the  last  twelve  months,  but 
this,  it  is  explained,  is  not  due  to  any  decline  in  new 
business,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  two-year  deposit 
receipts  given  in  exchange  in  1900  to  holders  of  the  old 
bank  s  deferred  receipts  are  now  maturing,  and,  prac- 
tically, have  all  either  been  paid  ofE  or  placed  with  the 
bank  in  the  ordinary  manner  as  deposits.  To  have 
cleared  off  over  a  million  of  deferred  deposit  receipts 
in  three  years  is  indeed  satisfactory.  This  bank  has 
no  branches  outside  Victoria,  and  only  three  in  centres 
now  suffering  from  drought,  facts  which  should  appeal 
to  the  public  as  evidence  of  security. 

Government  Loans. 

The  West  Australian  Treasurer  has  announced  that 
the  Savings  Banks  and  the  Australian  Mutual  Provi- 
dent Society  have  advanced  together  £1,383,000  to  the 
Government  on  account  of  authorised,  but  not  issued, 
loans.  The  W.A.  Treasurer  intends  to  carry  on  with- 
out borrowing  until  January,  when  an  attempt  will  bt 
made  to  borrow  £750,000  in  the  local  market  at  3i  per 
cent.,  at  par,  or  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  if  neces- 
sary. 

The  South  Australian  Government  is  issuing  £239,000 
of  3^  per  cent.  Treasury  Bills,  interest  payable  quar- 
terly, with  a  tenure  of  "  not  more  than  seven  years." 
We  understand  also  that  the  Treasurer  approached  the 
banks  for  half  a  million.  They  have  quoted  a  figure, 
but  the  Treasurer  is  now  negotiating  in  London,  to 
see  if  it  can  be  obtained  any  cheaper.  All  the  States 
are  very  "  hard  up." 

The  Victorian  Government  is  negotiating  in  London 
for  a  loan  of  £1,000,000  at  3  per  cent.  It  might  be  ob- 
tamed  at  about  92i  or  93.  Why  not  issue  a  seven-year  3i 
per  cent,  loan,  instead  of  tying  the  State  down  to 
paying  a  high  rate  of  interest  for  thirty  years  or  more? 

New  South  Wales  is  already  forced  to  borrow  pri- 
vately from  its  bankers.  That  State  is  very  badly  in 
want  of  funds,  not  through  declining  revenue,  but 
owing  to  continued  wasteful  and  discreditable  adminis- 
tration. New  South  Wales  spent  £12  13s.  8d.  per 
head  from  loans  and  revenue  in  1901-02.  If  all  Aus- 
tralia had  spent  as  lavishly,  the  States'  total  would 
have  been  over 

£48,000,000  per  Annum  ! 

If  the  United  Kingdom  spent  as  freely  as  this,  her  an- 
nual expenditure  would  be  over  £500,000,000  per  an- 
num! 
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Queensland  has  an  authorised  issue  of  £2,000,000  "  up 
her  sleeve,"  and  is  waiting  a  suitable  opportunity  for 
issuing  the  same. 

Enormous  Figures. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  general  public  have  any  idea  of 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  Australasia.  Mr.  R. 
L.  Nash,  in  his  interesting  and  instructive  work,  "  The 
Australasian  Joint-Stock  Companies'  Year  Book,"  cal- 
culates closely  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  Aus- 
tralasian debts  and  public  companies,  leaving  out  alto- 
gether private  investments.    His  figures  compare  thus:  — 


Government  debts  .. 
Corporation  loans  . . 
Bank  capital  . .  . . 
Insurance  companies 
Gas  and  water  do.  .. 
Gas  debentures  .... 
Shipping  companies 
Do.  debentures. . 
Trading    and    other 

companies 

Trading  debentures  . 
Coal  mining  co's. .  . . 
Do.  debentures..  .. 
Gold  mining  co's.  . . 
Mining  debentures  .. 
Silver,    copper,  etc., 

companies 

Development      and 

mining    companies 
Developmt.  debentrs. 


1899. 

£233,876,000 
21,557,000 
43,4^3,000 
1,263,000 
3,693,000 
1,247,000 
5,630,000 
2,080,000 

60,982,000 

40,719,000 

2,991,000 

415,000 
74,522,000 

789,000 


1900. 

£252,593,000 

22,642,000 

41,508,000 

1,197,000 

3,798,000 

1,278,000 

5,600,000 

2,222,000 

58,206,000 

39,304,000 

3,125,000 

315,000 
72,275,000 

741,000 


1902. 

£271,606,000 

25,525,000 

41,098,000 

1,180,000 

4,028,000 

1,335,000 

5,680,000 

2,067,000 

59,071,000 

39,858,000 

3,378,000 

400,000 
61,234,000 

810,000 


14,620,000      17,559,000      16,891,000 


14,598,000 
181,000 


7,044,000 
26,000 


7,109,000 
154,000 


Total      £522,596,000  £529,433,000  £541,424,000 

Practically,  just  half  the  latest  estimate  is  represented 
by  State  Government  debts.  The  most  interesting  point 
in  the  figures  is  the  fact  that  the  total  United  Kingdom 
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investments  continue  to  decline,  but  those  of  local  re- 
sidents to  increase.     The  division  is  as  follows: 

1899.  1900.  1902. 

£128.046,000  £142,119,000  £154,139,000 
394,550,000     387,314,000     387,285,000 


Australasia      . .    . . 
United  Kingdom. . 


Total    £522,596,000  £529,433,000  £541,424,000 

Allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom's  ad- 
vances in  the  shape  of  loans  are  greater  than  in  1899, 
there  must  have  been  a  pretty  considerable  decrease  in 
other  British  investments.  This  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  increase  in  local  investments  in  Govern- 
ment stocks  and  public  companies. 


Insurance  News  and  Notes. 

From  British  and  American  advices  it  is  found  that 
the  numerous  amalgamations  of  fire  insurance  com- 
panies of  recent  years  have  brought  about  a  feeling  that 
the  available  business  is  greater  than  the  capacity  of 
the  companies  to  absorb,  and  consequently  new  com- 
panies are  projected.  It  is  rightly  seen  that  unless  such 
were  formed  with  large  capital,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  compete  with  the  old-established  institutions  with 
their  enormous  assets  and  reserves.  On  the  other  hand, 
tne  large  capital  required  has  its  drawbacks,  inasmuch 
as  a  big  business  is  required  to  be  done  to  make  such 
companies  pay  their  way.  With  the  keen  competition 
existing,  the  procurement  of  business  on  a  large  scale 
is  no  easy  matter,  and  if  the  schemes  proposed  are 
brought  to  maturity,  their  future  will  be  watched  with 

interest. 

♦  ♦       •       »        » 

The  tender  ef  the  Colonial  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  Limited  has  been  accepted  for  the  marine 
insurance  of  goods  shipped  for  use  of  the  Government 
of  Victoria,  and  of  Federal  offices  in  the  State  of  Vic- 
toria, from  January  1,  1903,  to  December  31,  1905. 

♦  ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

At  the  end  of  1901  there  were  doing  business  in  the 
German  Empire  45  life  insurance  companies,  of  which 
26  were  limited  liability  concerns,  and  19  of  the  mutual 
insurance  type.  In  the  course  of  the  past  year  these 
concerns  issued  150,676  new  policies. 

"  It  is  a  good  thing  for  an  insurance  manager  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  the  insurance  press,  for  however 
safe  he  may  presently  deem  himself  to  be  against  the 
chances  of  adverse  fortune,  there  may  come  a  time  when 
he  will  need  tke  help  of  the  men  who  address  and  in- 
fluence public  opinion  in  his  profession. 

"There  is  no  company  so  strong,  nor  an 7  manager 
so   powerful,    as   to   be    independent   of   the   insurance 


press.  We  are  not  saying  or  thinking  that  a  company, 
or  an  individual,  ought  to  be  attacked  by  an  insurance 
paper  because  it  or  he  does  not  patronise  the  paper, 
or  that  a  company  or  an  individual,  right  or  wrong, 
should  be  sustained  by  the  paper  simply  because  of 
patronage.  What  we  contend  for  is  that  the  paper's 
patrons  are  entitled  to  everv  presumption  in  their 
favour.  And  the  others?  Well,  they  have  no  fair 
ground  of  complaint  if,  in  any  doubtful  case,  no  special 
effort  to  establish  their  righteousness  is  made  by  the 
paper  they  have  hitherto  had  '  no  use  for.'  "— "  Insur- 
ance," New  York. 

•        *        *        •        « 

In  the  last  South  Australian  Budget,  pronoaalg  were 
introduced  to  increase  the  tax  on  insurance  companies 
doing  business  in  that  State,  as  a  step  towards  re- 
ducing the  anticipated  deficit  of  the  current  year. 
Strong  opposition  has  been  manifested  to  the  propo- 
sition, as,  owing  to  the  meagre  underwriting  profits 
made  by  the  companies  of  late  years,  any  increase  of 
taxation  must  lead  to  a  rise  in  insurance  rates,  which 
would  fall  on  the  general  public. 

»       ♦       «       *       * 

An  improved  glass  roofing  for  skylights,  from  an  in- 
surance point  of  view,  is  coming  into  use  in  Sydney. 
In  congested  city  blocks  the  light  area  around  the  walls 
of  a  building  is  necessarily  limited,  and  consequently 
a  liberal  use  of  glass  in  the  roof  is  compulsory.  This 
has  always  been  a  source  of  great  danger  in  the  event 
of  fire.  '  Burning  timber  or  other  matter  is  carried 
across  adjacent  buildings,  and,  striking  the  glass  in  the 
roofs,  shatters  it,  and  fires  the  contents  below.  The 
new  glass,  when  manufactured,  is  cast  with  a  strong 
wire  netting  in  the  middle  of  the  entire  sheet.  An 
object  striking  the  glass  will  fracture  it,  perhaps,  into 
a  thousand  pieces,  but  these  are  held  together  by  the 
netting,  the  result  being  that,  although  burning  matter 
may  lodge  on  the  glass,  it  will  find  no  opening  into  the 
building  below.  It  is  also  proposed  to  use  it  for  win- 
dows; in  this  case  the  heat  would  fracture  the  gla^s, 
but  it  would  still  remain  in  position,  and  thus  prevent 
the  creation  of  a  draught,  jehich  fans  a  fire  into  a 
furnace  heat.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  idea  is 
not  altogether  new  in  Australia,  a  Melbourne  under- 
writer having  brought  samples  of  the  glass  with  him 
from  America,  and  showed  them  in  Melbourne  some 
four  years  ago. 


From  the  "  Post  Magazine  "  we  gather  that  the  com- 
panies holding  the  largest  lines  on  the  recent  disastrous 
fire     at    Capetown,    where   the    total   loss   was   about 
£250,000,   were   as   follows:— Guardian,    £30,500;    Man- 
chester. £21,000;  Norwich  Union,  £12,000;  Sun,   £8,000 
North  British  and  Mercantile.  £7,500;  Imperial,   £7,000 
Alliance,      £7,000;     London     and    Lancashire,     £6,000 
Phoenix,    £5,000. 
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parchment    Packets,   containing   full   weight   of    leaf. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  the  grade   you  want,  ask  him  to  get   it  for  you. 

THE  ••  ROBUR     TEA  CO., 

James  Service  &  Co.    Proprietors. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


